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COMMONWEALTH AND RELATED LITERATURES 
CANADA 


Malcolm Lowry 


723. Calder, Marshall. A Portrait of Malcolm Lowry, Listener, 78:2011, Oct. 12, 
1967, 461-463. As a youth he liked golf, the ukelele, jazz, writing, and friendly 
wrestling, one bout of which resulted in the fracture of Conrad Aiken's skull At 
Cambridge, he drank heavily and studied little. Alcoholism developed, and he chose 
to keep it. His paranoia, incompetence, disorder, disdain, sensitivity, and misery appear 
in Helliot of Ultramarine, the prototype of all Lowry's leading men. —D. а. О. 


Marshall McLuhan 


724. Dunoan, John. Understanding McLuhan, Listener, 78: 2012, Oct. 19, 1967, 493- 
. 494. McLuhan has infuriated his critics by failing to clarify the point of his phrase 
"understanding media" and by posing as a neutral observer indifferent to logic and 
. history. But he supports his views with formidable if often unfamiliar, evidence, 
justifiably rejects arguments too slow for rapidly changing problems, and admirably 
attempts to understand our times while preferring an earlier one. He is a genius 
distasteful to intellectual critics because of his great popularity. | 0—D. G. О. 


INDIA 


Rabindranath Tagore 


725. Beauregard, Erving E. Tagore and Gandhi: The y Continens Natures of 
Indian Genius, UDR, 1:1, Sp. 1964, 17-26. A parallel of the lives of Tagore and 
Gandhi reveals the development of many of the values of modern India. The literary- 
moral influence of Tagore "complements" the political-social influence of Gandhi. 

—M. R. M. 
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Simone de Beauvoir, seldom does. An "intensely and responsibly alert" perception of 
the differences in experience. of the Negro and the southern white, who are both 


searching for identity, distinguishes those of her stories that advert to race. . 
—S. M. А. W. 


717. Inge, M. Thomas. Eudora Welty as Poet, SHR, 2:3, Sum. 1968, 310-312. Critics 
and bibliographers have failed to notice the few published early poems showing “sensi- 
tive skill with words." [One is reprinted from an Oglethorpe University Press ee 
of 1936.] --5. M. А. We 


Nathanael West 

718. Edenbaum, Robert I. A Surfeit of Shoddy: Nathanael West’s A COOL MILLION, 
SHR, 2:4, Fall 1968, 427-439. This 20th-century Candide presents and ridicules “the 
‘world-view’ of the lower middle-class,” i.e., the Hearst newspapers’ portrait of America 
in 1934—anti-intellectual, contemptuous of academic freedom, apologetic for big busi- 
ness, a bit pro-fascist, isolationist, and suspicious of foreigners.. The characters are 
racial stereotypes in a civilization “ ‘dying of a surfeit of EROS "o. —8. M. A. W. 


W. C. Williams 

719. Conarroe, Joel A. William? WITHOUT INVENTION NOTHING 18 WELL 
SPACED, Expl, 27:4, Dec. 1968, Item 26. The 21-line passage from Book H of 
Paterson, while an integral part of the poem, is complete in itself. In its one long 
sentence Williams "has stated, rephrased, and illustrated the idea that invention is the 


mother of art," and shows invention to be “a process not of discovery but of recovery." 
—R. J. W. 


Thomas Wolfe ` 
Cf: Item 640. 


Fiction 

720. Schulz, Max F. Isaac Bashevis Singer, Radical Sophistication, and the Jewish- 
American Novel, SHR, 3:1, Win. 1968, 60-66. “Тһе conflict between human autonomy 
and divine purpose, and its corollary conflict between personal desires and communal 
needs," strongly exemplified in Singer's novels of Polish Jewry, are basic to the 
contemporary Jewish-American novel, along with acceptance of the world on its own 
(absurd) terms without denial of the moral significance of human actions. —S. M. A. W. 


VH. GENERAL 


Comparative | | 
722. Asselineau, Roger. The French Stream in American Literature, YCGL, No. 17, 
1968, 29-39. Since World War II, the French have been swamped by American literary 
influences, but Americans have also borrowed from the French. French literature has 
provided “a sense of balance, a taste for harmonious structures, a preference for clear 
and distinct ideas rather than for the infinite complexity of concrete reality, and a pre- 
occupation with form and elegance" for writers in the United States. Ann Bradstreet 
was certainly influenced by du Bartas, and later writers such as Paine, Emerson, Whit- 
man, James, and Dreiser have borrowed techniques from French artists, —R. L. К. 
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romanticism. Zooey's Wordsworthian ("The Child is father of the Man") remark, 
together with Salinger’s emphasis on individual consciousness, blend with his mysticism 
in a way that i is suggestive of Hesse’s Steppenwolf. —E. K. 


W. J. Smith 


711i. Hall, Dorothy Judd. William Jay Smith and the Art of Lightness, SHR, 3:1, 
Win. 1968, 67-77. ‘Lyric delicacy, buoyancy, and elegance of style make Smith’s poetry 
unique among contemporaries. Lightness as “intellectual and verbal clarity” is 
esteemed less by academics than tension and ambiguity; as “joyous celebration 204 
ordering vision" it is undervalued by anti-intellectuals who stress art-as-process and 
demand that art "really reproduce life.” Delicate whimsy and technical versatility mark 
Smith's children's verse and South-Pacific and later poems, where: humor and spiritual 
penetration and exquisite craftsmanship combine. —S. M. A. W. 


Gary Snyder . 

712. Gunn, Thom. Waking with Wonder, X анық 79:2040, May 2, 1968, 576-577. 
Snyder is an unclassifiable poet concerned with a shared awakening to wonder. His is 
a poetry of feeling marked by a precise and simple description of the sensory world. 
The lists of his early poems are only lists, but in the more recent they are poetic in 
their human contexts. Tiny images often imply vast ones, some images are juxtaposed 
in: the Poundian manner, and some are linked linguistically. Snyder's language is "cool 
and exact". ешш —D. G. О. 


Wallace Stevens 


713. Covitch, David. Steven? THE MAN WITH THE BLUE GUITAR, Expl, 27:4, 
Dec. 1968, Item 30. Sections V-VI are commonly interpreted as being Stevens's own 
view of poetry, but tbe "stately grace of the lines and the conventional conception of 
poetry which they express lead readers to ignore the structural and stylistic devices in 
the total poem which evaluate that conception and reject it as an inadequate poetic for 
the аны —RR. 7. W. 


Eudora. Welty 

714, Cochran, Robert W. Welty’s PETRIFIED MAN, Expl, 27:4, Dec. 1968, Item 25. 
Billy Boy Pike's final question is not only tonally appropriate but precisely relevant, for 
“Ға woman is to be guilty of figurative prostitution and indeed profanation, she might 
at least carry monstrous misuse and abuse to its logical and literal extreme." —R. J. №. 


715. Kirkpatrick, Smith. The Anointed Powerhouse, SR, 77:1, Win. 1969, 94-108. 
In Powerhouse, Welty evokes the chaos of life in a stormy night and a small-town dance 
hall where a Negro pianist personifies both artist and divine. Powerhouse segregates his 
musicians into technicians and artists, and uses music and story to inspire the latter to 
& descent into the depths of self. Out of love he defines soul and combines mastery 
over his instrument with the "talent" of the town's logy hero to resurrect the spirit of 
ancient ritual represented in his own life by a certain Uranus Knockwood and the 
fleshly weakness of his own wife, | —T. Н. T. 


716. Hardy, John Howard. The Achievement of Eudora Welty, SHR, 2:3, Sum. 1968, 
269-278. Welty’s unsentimental compassion’ and “courageous, creative intelligence” 
equip her to probe reality as the great artist must and as the woman writer, according to 
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Apparently Salinger believes there can be no compromise between the two; compromise 
produces either disorientation, as in Eloise’s friend, Mary Jane, or it undercuts 
integrity, as in the case of Eloise herself, and leaves only memories of a nicer world. 

—E. K. 


706. Hassan, Ihab. Almost the Voice of Silence: The Later Novelettes of J. D. 
Salinger, WSCL, 4:1, Win. 1963, 5-20. Buddy Glass's rambling, convoluted style is an 
appropriate vehicle for Seymour's "religious" suggestion to play marbles without 
aiming, and through his discovery of language's compatibility with Seymour's vision, 
Buddy achieves his “professional ecstasy.” Moreover, the “antiform” style of Raise 
High the Roof Beam, Carpenters, Zooey, and Seymour: An Introduction may be under- 
stood as a metaphor of Salinger's sacramental and celebrational view of life; a work of 
art is an act of faith, and the act itself is a celebration. —E. K. 


707. Lyons, John О. The Romantic Style of Salingers SEYMOUR: AN INTRODUC- 
TION, WSCL, 4:1, Win. 1963, 62-69. The style and tone of Salinger's recent work 
demonstrates a return on his part to romanticism. His comedy is based on romantic 
optimism; his narrative technique is reminiscent of a diary or epistolary novel; his allu- 
sions to contemporary events reflect the romantic tendency to deal with "reality"; and 
the everpresent consciousness of the narrator's involvement with his material suggests 
the involvement of a Thoreau, or, as Buddy Glass says, he feels “just a trifle Thoreau- 
ish." Salinger's style therefore complements a basic romantic preoccupation with the 
ecstasy involved in discovering the "mysterious interrelation of all things" -—E. К. 


708. Russell, John. Salinger, From Daumier to Smith, WSCL, 4:1, Win. 1963, 70-87. 
De Daumier-Smith’s Blue Period is a transitory piece in Salinger's fiction as its 
dramatic technique reflects his early work, while its theme of pluralistic salvation points 
to his later fiction. De Daumier-Smith, the “striving-artist,” as opposed to a Seymour, 
the "pure-artist," moves from. efforts to appropriate beauty (Sister Irma) to himself, to 
an awareness of the need for freeing beauty “to seek its own destiny." Watching a 
female window dresser provides Smith with a catalytic transcendental experience, the 
first “Experience” in Salinger’s work, and frees the in to please others rather 
than itself, thereby achieving its salvation. jx --Е. K. 


709. Schwartz, Arthur. For Seymour—With Love and — WSCL, 4:1, Win. 
1963, 88-99. Salinger coordinates insight, emotion, and expression in the Glass saga 
by balancing judgment and love. Worldly judgments of characters and readers comple- 
ment the saintliness of the Glass children. Mrs. Fedder is suspicious of Seymour for 
not seducing Muriel; we are suspicious of “the world's lover, the selfless man.” But 
our acceptance of Seymour therefore depends on flashes of intuition and emblematic 
details, rather than action; hence, Salinger's style is the primary vehicle for the loving, 
inclusive vision, while his dramatic opposition of character sustains the force of 
judgment. (E. К. 


710. Strauch, Carl F. Salinger: The Romantic Background, WSCL, 4:1, Win. 1963, 
31-40 (rev.-art, Henry Anatole Grunwald, ed., Salinger, Harper and Brothers, 1962). 
Grunwald's critical anthology helps to continue the debate over whether Salinger's 
vision is childish sentimentality or mature sensitivity. However, the debate and such 
seemingly immature judgments as Zooey Glass's remark that no big changes take place 
between ten and 80 must be understood through Salinger's interests in orientalism .and 
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of this book and those of Praise to the End there is “an Apocalyptic straining towards 
unity" marred by an arbitrary manipulation of archetypes. But his love poems and 
meditation have a “strict shape and lively rhythm,".and offer love and poetry to 
counter confusion and emptiness. —D. G. О. 


700. Henry, Nat. Roethke’s I KNEW A WOMAN, Expl, 27:5, Jan. 1969, Item 31. 
Earlier comments “оп this poem [Expl, 22:8, Apr. 1964, 66 (AES, 8:1, Jan. 1965, 73); 
24:9, May 1966, 78 (11:9, Nov. 1968, 2863)] are "entrapped in the assumption of a 
dance metaphor suggested . . . by the capitalized terms in stanza 2, and [the latter com- 
ment] has given death an unwarranted prominence." Yet "know" can be read not as an 
indication of death but in its biblical sense of having carnal knowledge, and the capital- 
ized terms of stanza 2 “are chiefly jargon terms from the lexicon of coursing.” Through 
these, Roethke implies that the woman was a combination of Artemis, Demeter, ànd 
Venus. | —R. J. W. 


J. D. Salinger 

701. Baskett, Sam S. The Splendid/ Squalid World of J. D. Salinger, WSCL, 4:1, Win. 
1963, 48-61. Buddy's portrayal of the Glass family attempts “to capture the paradox- 
ical splendor and squalor of life," while concurrently presenting an ultimately positive 
vision of 20th-century America. The source of that vision is the awareness engendered 
by the paradox itself—that there are no pat answers to the problems of existence— 
not even Zen—-and that such a paradox can be resolved only through character and 
being. Thus, Franny marks an essential change in Salinger's fiction as it places emphasis 
on character rather than action, moving him from the well-made structures of his early 
stories to the rambling narrative insights of Buddy Glass. —E. K. 


702. Blotner, Joseph L. Salinger Now: An Appraisal, WSCL, 4:1, Win. 1963, 100-108. 
A levelling-off of Salinger criticism is needed for two reasons. First, the quantity of 
attention is disproportionate to Salinger’s importance. Second, Salinger seems to be 
experiencing a necessary although artistically dangerous period of spiritual self- 
evaluation, reflected by his preoccupation with the Glass family, and articles appearing 
about him or his work postpone his efforts. A moratorium on Salinger criticism will 
therefore “clear the air” and help him get on with his work. - —E; К. 


703. Davis, Tom. J. D. Salinger: “The Sound of One Hand Clapping,” WSCL, 4:1, 
Win. 1963, 41-47. For Esmé—With Love and Squalor and Zooey evidence the depth 
of Zen Buddhism s influence on Salinger. It is a negative influence because its emphasis 
on detachment and oneness is anathema to “the Western artist's struggle between love 
and squalor—the sound of two hands clapping.” Therefore, Zooey, insofar as it 
represents Salinger's "search for love," can discover only an unsatisfactory synthesis of 
Bast and West, and this disparity of values is harmful to Salinger’s work. —Е. К. 


704; Fiene, Donald M. J. D. Salinger: А Bibliography, WSCL, 4:1, Win. 1963, 
109-149. “This list is an abridged and compressed version of a bibliography begun in 
1957 which now: includes 1500 items in 20 languages." —E. K. 


705. French, Warren G. The Phoney World and The Nice World, WSCL, 4:1, Win. 
1963, 21-30. Uncle Wiggily in Connecticut deserves serious attention because it is the 
only story which demonstrates the values of two worlds with which both Salinger's 
earlier and more recent work is:preoccupied: the “phoney” world and the “nice” world. 
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694. Sullivan, Walter. The Achievement of Flannery O'Connor, SHR, 2:3, Sum. 1968, 
303-309. The smallness of the O'Connor canon—-15 fine stories and four stories and 
two novels that are less good—is one of many reminders of Stephen Crane, "master 
of the existential crisis," of the single posture of man facing destruction. O'Connor, to 
whom “to die is simply to take the next step forward within the Christian order,” 
offers a gnostic vision of a race wilfully separated from God and asserting independence. 
Her distinctive irony and symbolism show admirably in The Displaced Person. Her 
enduring originality amalgamates the Christian and the agararian traditions. 

—S. M. А. W. 


Clifford Odets 


695. Burt, David J. Odet? AWAKE AND SING, Expl, 27:4, Dec. 1968, Item 29. 
Because Ralph's final words really replace his earlier hesitation and confusion, and 
because they "project his intellectual transformation," they cannot be viewed simply as 
& "tacked on" conclusion. Instead, they lend structural unity to the play through 
"mature and deliberate handling of dialogue." —R. J. W. 


Eugene O'Neill 


696. Hastings, Warren H., and Richard F. Weeks. Episodes of Eugene O’Neill’s Under- 
graduate Days at Princeton, PULC, 29:3, Sp. 1968, 208-215. Many of the accounts 
given of O'Neil's short college career are inaccurate. O'Neill is remembered as a 
"loner" who read a great deal and was shy in social affairs and in the classroom. He 
blasphemed, versified, played: the cynic—and studied. Only toward the end of the year 
did he "neglect his classwork.” There were a couple of escapades involving drinking, 
one of which brought him college discipline. That he was expelled, however, is not 
true. (The authors were freshman classmates of O'Neill in 1906-1907]  —C. А.Н. 


K. A. Porter 


697. Plante, Patricia R. Katharine Anne Porter: Misanthrope Acquitted, XUS, 2:3, 
Dec. 1963, 87-91. Porter's disgust with mankind, portrayed in Ship of Fools, is not a 
hatred of man, but an expression of hope for his improvement. Deeply influenced by 
religion, she believes that man must strive for sanctity; failure to do so is a spiritual 
failure.. Although man has lost sight of his destination, she encourages him to try 
again. She is full of hope, not despair. —D. D. N. 


J. C. Ransom 


698. Tate, Allen. Gentleman in a Dustcoat, SR, 76:3, Sum. 1968, 375-381. Ransom 
is "one of the great elegiac poets of the English language.” All his great poems are 
celebrations of love, and their complex irony combines the thing and the symbol 
casually, as the cluster orifice-heat-flame іп the lines: “Mouth he remembered: the 
quaint orifice/From which came heat that flamed upon the kiss.” Ransom presents 
man himself as being “flawed in his duality” with a didactic irony that tells of his 
failure in relating properly with nature and with woman. —T. H. T. 


Theodore Roethke 

699. Heany, Seamus. Canticles to the Earth, Listener, 80:2056, Aug. 22, 1968, 245- 
246. Roethke's first poems mute the conflicts of his make-up with monotonous couplets 
and quatrains and coy fun. His second book, The Lost Son, contains the greenhouse 
poems, in which the theme of Eden gives way to the fall and chaos. In the last poems 
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poetry, and although a monk, he is conscious of the world about him. A modern ahead 
of his time, Merton is a prophet of 20th-century doom; but he offers love in place 
of despair. He loves nature because it is the language of God and leads Man to the 
mystery of a life that is always renewing itself. (In Italian) —J. V. Е. 
Arthur Miller | 

689. Hayashi, Tetsumaro. Arthur Miller: the Dimension of His Art. A Checklist of 
His Published Works, Serif, 4:2, June 1967, 26-32. Although he is best known as a 
dramatist, Miller has written in several other genres. Awareness of these often over- 
looked writings adds to an appreciation of the breadth of his social and political interests. 


[A list with the headings "plays," "adaptations," "novels and short stories," "articles 
and essays," "reports" follows.] —C. A. H. 


Vladimir Nabokov 


690. Mizener, Arthur. The Seriousness of Vladimir Nabokov, SR, 76:4, Aut. 1968, 
655-664. That Nabokov is not merely playing games with his fiction may be partly 
indicated by studying "the detailed implications of . . . witty ingenuity" in Chapter 
three of Pnin, which is a complete short story in itself. Here Nabokov takes us through 
a day in the life of a Russian exile teaching at an American college. The subtle wit of 
his narrator breaks through the limited perspective of the story's "Jamesian" central 
intelligence to portray an Everyman courageously and absurdly living in a self-created 
imaginary.world beyond his vulgar surroundings. Pnin is keenly characterized by his 
indifference to his status as an object of ridicule on the pre-fabricated campus, and the 
apparently whimsical observations of his various ineptitudes serve the serious end of 
portraying American society as well as its outcast. —T. H. T. 


Fiannery O'Connor 

691. Carlson, Thomas M. Flannery O'Connor: The Manichaean Dilemma, SR, 77:2, 
Sp. 1969, 254-276. In all her stories, O'Connor attacks the “heresy” of separating spirit 
£rom matter, which is contained both in theological and in secular puritanism; therefore 
she is not, as Hyman has charged, a "radical Christian dualist." She posits a fundamental 
union, but not identity, between nature and the supernatural, of which many of her 
protagonists become gradually aware, rendering them partly tragic or comic. Sbe 
endows the heretic, who is “in self-imposed exile from the human predicament,” with 
neither humor nor sympathy. —T. Н. T. 


692. Feeley, Sister M. Kathleen. Thematic Imagery іп the Fiction of Flannery 
O'Connor, SHR, 3:1, Win. 1968, 14-32. Imagery is basic to the structure of O'Connor's 
stories and a way to her themes. Her grotesques convey spiritual distortion where 
naturalistic figures would fail to. Thematic imagery becomes symbolism through varied 
repetition. Epihanies and hierophanies are often shown through overt concrete images; 
eyes are particularly telling; and biblical allusions heighten significance. --5. M. A. W. 


693. Stelzmann, Rainulf A. Shock and Orthodoxy: An Interpretation of Flannery 
O'Connor's Novels, XUS, 2:1, Mar. 1963, 4-21. O'Connor's treatment of theology is 
more unorthodox than that of other Catholic writers like Waugh or Greene. The 
protagonists of Greene and Waugh sin in the flesh, but the O'Connor heroes sin in the 
spirit: they deliberately reject God. There is a regular progression in O'Connor's 
heroes from & stubborn aversion to God through an admission of their need for 
God's assistance to eventual purification, —D. D. N. 
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twist as іп Ап Alpine Idyll, and the major novels contain it in varying degrees: "How 
to meet death, how to prepare for it, where to be buried, how to preserve love—all 
these considerations are twined together in a filigree of snow and ice imagery." 
Hemingway's symbols are organic, interior, sensuous, and while intellectually simple, 
they are emotionally intense. —E. K. 


Ted Hughes ; 

684. Hughes, Ted. Capturing Animals, Listener, 78:2012, Oct. 19, 1967, 498-499. 
[Hughes's interest in poetry is an extension of his boyhood love of catching animals.] 
Like an animal a poem is a union of vital parts imbued with a single spirit. The words 
of a poem, which must be sensory, should live together; in bad poetry the words kill 
each other. A living poem is achieved by the poet’s seeing and living its subject; and 
one must stare hard at the subject and use the words naturally emerging from its 
pictures and emotions. Thus is an animal poem captured. —D. G. О. 


Richard Kostelanetz 

685. Kostelanetz, Richard. Critical Writing for American Magazines: A Memoir and 
a Valedictory, Works, 1:4, Sum. 1968, 84-95. Critical writing for magazines is made 
difficult, if not altogether impossible, for a number of reasons, ranging from editorial 
preconceptions of an article's content to the all-too-frequent failure of magazines to pay 
the author promptly or adequately. [The essay presents Kostelanetz's personal justifi- 
cation for giving up critical writing for magazines.] —J. H. N. 


Daniel Mauroc 

686. Nin, Anais. Introducing Daniel Mauroc, Works, 1:4, Sum. 1968, 70. Marked by 
"exploration and environment and innovation" the work of Mauroc is at once personal 
and universal. “His conception of the theater [is] an aspect of the happening, of cinema 
verité, which shows no tampering or artificial organization and is therefore filled with 
the same surprises as one encounters only in life itself." —J. Н. №. 


Carson McCullers 

687. Robinson, W. R. The Life of Carson McCullers Imagination, SHR, 2:3, Sum. 
1968, 291-302. McCullers's prototype story of delight glimpsed and denied has many 
variants. Constant, however, is the sense of "profound cleavage in man's being" with 
the instinct towards life predominant. Elements of naturalism and realism enter the 
novels, but the author considers them symbolic. Intellect constrains imagination . and 
judges passion. She is convinced of the artist's social responsibility, and hers is “a 
moral art, severe originally, humane finally," defining “the walls within which man as 
man must exist and affirm[ing] that he can love and love within them.”  —S. M. A. W. 


Thomas Merton 

688. Casotti, Francesco. La Poesia di Thomas Merton, Aevum, 39:3-4, May-Aug. 
1965, 370-378. Merton's father encouraged him to read and travel on the continent, 
and his autobiography is filled with references to Dante, Shakespeare, Blake, Hopkins, 
D. H. Lawrence, Joyce, and T. S. Eliot. Gilson and Maritain also contributed to his 
development. Despite a preference for the moderns, he is tied to poets of every century. 
A poet of God—he achieved his greatest production while a Trappist monk—Merton 
traverses a laborious path toward faith, and is not content to allow the religious motif 
to carry his poetry. He is-always aware of the necessity of aesthetic justification in 
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676. Tuso, Joseph F. Faulkner's WASH, Expl, 27:3, Nov. 1968, Item 17. As a symbol 
of trustworthiness, the mare Griselda is appropriately named (she recalls the Griselda 
of Chaucer's Clerk's Tale), and defines the ironic situation by functioning as a foil 
for Milly, the young mother. —R. J. W. 


Robert Frost 


677. Davis, Charles С. Frosts AN OLD MAN'S WINTER NIGHT, Expl, 27:3, Nov. 
1968, Item 19. The poem achieves its effect in a typically Frostian manner, although 
its subdued. tone “зо reinforces the conventional views" that the irony achieved by the 
difference between tone and meaning may be lost on the reader. (00 oR. J. W. 


Caroline Gordon 


678. Brown, Ashley. The Achievement of Caroline Gordon, SHR, 2:3, Sum. 1968, 
279-290. A writer’s writer and famous teacher devoted to the craft of fiction in the 
tradition of the Impressionist novel, Caroline Gordon achieves “a fully realized illusion 
in the manner of Flaubert or James or Ford.” Her first five novels [each discussed 
briefly]. move toward tragedy; the three subsequent are Christian comedy. The heroes 
in a setting of Southern history flee ruin. The tree as image of stasis and wholeness 
suggests that history can be redeemed. The finest technical resources render "a public 
reality . . . accessible to a private vision.” —8. M. A. W. 


Мапе Graybeal 

679. Hart, Lawrence. Introducing Marie Graybeal, Works, 1:4, Sum. 1968, 4-6. 
Graybeal's poetry is especially interesting because it employs romantic images, often of 
an extreme kind, while at the same time projecting a "practical, skeptical, and bitter" 
content. Her world is one in which “the idealist is the true defaulter” and “transcen- 
dental еее 18 и —J. Н. №. 


Frank Harris 


680. Wagner, Paul. Frank Harris and the Maid of Orleans, PULC, 30:1, Aut. 1968, 
25-38. Pricked by the success of Shaw's St. Joan, Harris in 1926 published his own 
dramatic version of the saint's story. It succeeded, he claimed, where Shaw failed. 
Shaw called it "shocking," Harris could not persuade anyone to produce it, and the 
friends he counted on for applause maintained silence. This was but one of several 
setbacks which marked Harris’s final years, ыы —C. А.Н. 


Ernest Hemingway 

681. Mahoney, Patrick J. Hemingway’s A DAY'S WAIT, Expl, 27:3, Nov. 1968, 
Item .18. The two-paragraph hunting scene is "a vital subplot and focus of ironic 
counterpoint and symbolic value." —R. J. W. 


682. D'Avanzo, Mario L. Hemingway’s A FAREWELL TO ARMS, Chapter XXXV, 
Expl, 27:5, Jan. 1969, Item 39. The 94-year-old Count Greffi is a “projection of Henry’s 
future character, and the aged ideal of the Hemingway hero.” —R. J. W. 


683. Oldsey, Bern. The Snows of Ernest Hemingway, WSCL, 4:2, Sp.-Sum. 1963, 
172-198. Snow,.and attendant images of ice, whiteness, purity, and light, compose 
the single most important imagistic and symbolic pattern in Hemingway's work. One 
third of the stories are Jinked by the pattern, to which Hemingway often gives an ironic 
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John Ciardi 


670. Gallagher, Edward J. Ciardi’s TENZONE, Expl, 27:4, Dec. 1968, Item 28. The 
parenthetical part of L 25 represents "an impulsive and passionate interruption by the 
Body of the Soul’s discourse." The poem's “passionate nature" and the "close inter- 
connection of its two divisions" require such an interpretation. —R. J. W. 


Hart Crane 


671. Young, James Dean. Hart Crane’s REPOSE OF RIVERS: What's the Evidence? 
XUS, 2:3, Dec. 1963, 121-137. By following certain steps in the critical process, 
restricting and evaluating the subject matter, defining the poetic properties, and com- 
paring these two to make an evaluation, one can verify that Repose of Rivers is 
"valuable and impressive." —D. D. N. 


Theodore Dreiser 

672. Samuels, Thomas Charles. Mr. Trilling, Mr. Warren, and AN AMERICAN 
TRAGEDY, YR, 53:4, Sum. 1964, 629-640. 'This novel suffers from conceptual and 
thematic faults which Trilling and Warren ignore because neither of them feel bound 
to regard the serious novel "as essentially cognitive." Neither of them question "the 
consistency of form and idea." Just as Trilling finds the “real meaning" of Huckleberry 
Fiun in Huck's individual development, Warren finds the "real drama" of Dreiser's 
novel in "the individual story." Because of their private intellectual biases, they diminish 
the novelist's role by shrinking the novel and by failing to consider tbe "cognitive con- 
tent" of fiction. —P. J. K. 


Richard Eberhart 

673. Bauerle, Richard F. Eberhart’s. THROWING THE APPLE, Expl, 27:3, Nov. 
1968, Item 21. Although moved to write his poem after having seen a Lawrence 
painting, Eberbart modifies what he has seen: he focuses on Adam's initiative rather 
than on his reaction to the Lord, and instead of fixing on. Adam's return of the apple, 
he shows a “passive human vegetable" changing into a determined rebel. -—В. J. W. 


Ralph Ellison 
Cf.: Item 646. 


William Faulkner 
674. Marshall, Sarah Latimer. Fathers and Sons in ABSALOM, ABSALOM! UMSE, 
8, 1967, 19-29. The ironic parallel between David lamenting a beloved son and love- 
less Thomas Sutpen destroying his own sons апа his dynastic designs emphasizes Sutpen' 8 
tragic proportions. Further irony lies in Sutpen's repeated "refusal to recognize 
individua] human worth" as he manipulates people for his.ends. His own rejection as 
a boy launched him on his design, and he is slain for the same kind of inhumanity, 
—S. M. А. W. 


675. Sowder, William J. Faulkner and Existentialism: A Note on the Generalissimo, 
WSCL, 4:2, Sp.-Sum. 1963, 163-171. The Generalissimo in A Fable is Faulkner's 
attempt to mythologize Sartre’s paradox of being, the man-god. The general, through 
self-sacrifice and his ability to turn sins into opportunities for faith in men, affirms life, 
gaining, as man, immortality through endurance and faith in himself; being-in-itself 
and being-for-itself combine and God is made through man. —E. K. 
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But it is through an artist's perception that we see both the shallowness of Lady 
Beldonald, who has preserved her Titian beauty as though in a glass case, and the 
genuineness of her plain companion on whom the accepted cares of life have conferred 
a beauty. The Real Thing affords interesting parallels. —S. M. A. W. 


665. Dow, Eddy. James’ BROOKSMITH, Expl, 27:5, Jan. 1969, Item 35. The 
narrator's conclusion that the butler is responsible for the "felicities" of his master's 
salon is in fact implicit in his name, for a person who can "direct through a amiling 
land, between suggestive shores, a sinuous stream of talk" is, precisely, a brooksmith. 

—R. J. W. 


Mark Twain 
Cf: Item 672. 


VL TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Edward Albee 


666. De Ruyter, V. TINY ALICE, VIG, 51:2, Feb. 1967, 86-91. This play has aroused 
controversy over both its evaluation and its meaning. The action of the play is a dream 
of Brother Julian: the Lawyer is God, the Butler is the Holy Ghost, Tiny Alice is the 
Virgin Mary, and the Cardinal is the Catholic Church. Brother Julian has been chosen. 
by the Virgin Mary to be the new Messiah, and in the ending he offers himself. If read 
as an allegory in this fashion, the play is deeply meaningful. (In Flemish) --5. J. S. 


Randolph Bourne 


667. True, Michael D. Randolph Bourne—Fifty Years Later, PLL, 3:1, Win. 1967, 
86:95 (rev.-art, War and the Intellectuals: Essays by Randolph Bourne, 1915-1919, 
ed. Carl Resek, New York, 1964; The World of Randolph Bourne, ed. Elizabeth Schlis- 
sel, New York, 1965). Recent studies of Bourne have contributed to a new apprecia- 
tion of his importance in American radicalism of the World War I period. It is not 
merely his personality but his writings that account for both his influence on his own 
contemporaries and his relevance to leftist concerns today. His aesthetic sensitivity and 
achievement as a literary critic deserve attention comparable to that which has been 
accorded his political writings. —C. А. Н. 


Willa Cather 


668. Schroeter, James. Willa Cather and THE PROFESSOR’S HOUSE, YR, 54:4, 
Sum. 1965, 494-512. Although Cather’s anti-semitism had both psychological and 
cultural roots, it was primarily a cultural extension of the American attitude common 
during the early 20th century. The roots fused, however, in her portrayal of Marcellus 
in The Professor’s House. Her dislike for Jan Hambourg, the Canadian Jewish violinist, 
and her affinity with the traditional cultural attitude of American writers before World 
War I, are the bases of her conception of the Jew as a “money maker rather than a 
creator, a traditionless aggressor who invades from the outside," who “threatens and 
destroys the past," and “symbolizes what is wrong with the present.” —P. J. К. 


669. Slote, Bernice. Willa Cather and Walt Whitman, WWR, 12:1, March 1966, 3-5. 
An 1896 essay by Cather contains quotations from Song of Myself. [The essay is 
reproduced] `` | —B. F. 
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of the poem is "that the grave is a constant threat to those who do not wish to die, 
although it can be read also, and with equal coherence, as being about unrequited 
sexual passion. —R. J. W. 


Harold Frederic 


660. Kantor, J. R. K. Autobiography and Journalism: Sources for Harold Frederic’s 
Fiction, Serif, 4:4, Dec. 1967, 19-27. Frederic wove into his novels and short stories 
situations and incidents from his own life. His childhood in New York and his adult 
experiences in England both furnished such material. So also did his encounters as a 
journalist. Observations of clericalism in France, English imperialism in Ireland, and 
social idealism in Germany all found their way into his fiction. ‚ --С. А. Н. 


H. B. Fuller 


661. Pilkington, John. Fuller and THE AMERICANIZATION OF EUROPE'S 
YOUTH, UMSE, 8, 1967, 31-42. Fuller carefully preserved his January 1925 New 
York Times Magazine article on changes which occurred between his 1894 and 1924 
European visits. The Newberry Library has his folder of cut paragraphs of the printed 
article with handwritten material between, constituting a fuller version with title 
altered to Europe After Thirty Years. During this period Fuller’s own enthusiasm for 
Europe waned, although he still criticized "American social pretense, pecuniary stan- 
dards, and artistic obtuseness." The most significant addition to the printed article 
was his remark that Americans went to Europe 30 years ago "in search of culture," 
but now "mainly for pleasure." [The restored article follows.] 22-8. M. A. W. 


662. Pilkington, John. Henry Blake Fuller's Satire on Hamlin Garland, UMSE, 8, 
1967, 1-6. Fuller's shift from European idyll to- naturalistic novel (Yhe CHff-Dwellers, 
1893) and angry verse (The New Flag, 1899) dismayed friends, who welcomed his 
humorous satires (Under the Skylights, 1901) without recognizing them as "a statement 
of Fuller's artistic principles, a defense of his career, and a criticism of all he found bad 
in the Chicago art boom of the 1890's," The novelette The Downfall of Abner Joyce 
satirizes Hamlin Garland, who had begun as reformer and then compromised with the 
world, and presents Fuller's and Garland's opposing theories of art, imaginative and 
naturalistic respectively. —8$. M. А. W. 


Henry James 


663. Hoffa, William. The Final Preface: Henry James's Autobiography, SR, 77:2, Sp. 
1969, 277-293. James's autobiography recapitulates the methods and aims of his late 
fiction. Instead of presenting the stages of his life from a static, detached vantage point, 
James produces a deliberately aesthetic response in the reader by placing himself, at 
the moment of creating, in the role of a “registering consciousness." Thus he empha- 
sizes the immediate pleasure of writing, remembering, and discovering. He presents 
his growth, in “a beautifully evocative and richly textured tapestry of words," as 
stages in the development of his artistic perception. He promotes the life of art and 
of the imagination. He transforms autobiography into a higher literary genre, which 
fulfills itself by HUNE back to all his works of fiction as paradigm of and introduction 
to them. | —1. Н. T 


664. Thorberg, Raymond. Henry James and the Real Thing: THE BELDONALD 
HOLBEIN, SHR, 3:1, Win. 1968, 78-85. Apparent contradictions of aesthetic theories 
elsewhere in James arise in this story, which is based more fully on actual incidents, 
and reflects James's "increasing emphasis in his later career upon the value of life." 
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651. Freedman, Florence B. Walt Whitman and the Chicago Fire, WWR, 12:2, June 
1966, 43-44. An article in the October 11, 1871, Washington Daily Morning Chronicle 
tells of Whitman's offer to help raise money for the victims of the Chicago fire. [The 
article is reproduced.] —B. F. 


652. Lombard, C. M. Whitman on French Romanticism, WWR, 12:2, June 1966, 
41-43. Whitman held the French Romanticists—especially Hugo and Sand—in high 
regard while most other 19th-century American critics condemned them. —В. F. 


653. Miller, F. DeWolfe, Whitman Bibliography in Russia, WWR, 11:3, Sept. 1965, 
77-79. In Russia Whitman is the favorite American poet. The only. American authors 
more popular there than the poet are Twain, Dreiser, London, Sinclair, and Hemingway, 
in that order. —]B. F. 


654. Peters, Robert І. Edmund Gosse’s Two Whitmans, WWR, 11:1, Mar. 1965, 
19-21. Gosse's January 3, 1855, entry in his unpublished diary gives a much more 
favorable impression of his visit with Whitman than does his account in Critical 
Kit-Kats, —B. F. 


655. Riviere, Jean. Howells and Whitman After 1881, WWR, 12:4, Dec. 1966, 
97-100. Howells's early antagonistic attitude toward Whitman became more favorable 
after 1881. | . —В. Е. 


656. Rusch, Frederik L. Of Eidolons and Orgone, WWR, 13:1, Mar. 1967, 11-15. 
There are severa] striking intellectual similarities between Whitman and Dr. Wilhelm 
Reich which begin with their.mutual "belief in a basic energy which permeates every- 
thing." This.belief *led them to propose a unified form or symbol for the whole of 
life—a ‘uniform hieroglyphic.’ " | —B. F. 


EE Items 585 and 669. 
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Henry Adams 

657. Gribben, John L. Henry Adams: Educator, Serif, 4:2, fors 1967, 5-14. From 
Adams's writings may be culled quite definite opinions on schooling. Intellectual edu- 
cation.alone was to him insufficient; he saw moral education as a public task. To him 
the senses were important in the learning process, as were also classroom design and 
discipline, but not rote memory. He insisted on recognizing students' individuality, 
criticized a system that failed to do so, and considered it the teacher's role to work 
closely with students, not to coerce them. - He believed that learning requires a full 
devotion of energies to the ЕБ —С. A. H. 


658. Tugwell, Simon. Dickinson’s THE SOUL SELECTS HER OWN SOCIETY, 
Expl, 27:5, Jan. 1969, Item 37. “Underneath the poem's sentimental commonplace is 
the terrible Romantic tension between the fascination of death and fixity, and its 
coldness.” —R. J. №. 


659. Mullican, James S. Dickinson's WATER MAKES MANY BEDS, Expl, 27:3, 
Nov. 1968, Item 23. Comparison of the symbolic usage here of “water,” “bed,” and 
"axis" with their usage in other Dickinson poems, seems to indicate that the. meaning 
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643. Davidson, James. Whitman’s TWENTY-EIGHT YOUNG MEN, WWR, 12:4, 
Dec. 1966, 100-101. The number 28 may be considered in several ways in Whitman's 
poem: it is the age of the lady and the length of the cycle of the moon, of the cycle of 
female fertility, and of the normal month of February. —B.F. 


644. Aspiz, Harold. Unfolding the Folds, WWR, 12:4, Dec. 1966, 81-87. Whitman's 
Unfolded Out of the Folds may be read in four ways: “аз a paean to the evolution of 
the human soul and to the race of perfect beings destined to appear on the American 
shores," "as a glorification of sex and parenthood," "in relation to the theories of 
physiology, phrenology, and primitive eugenics,” and “аз an autobiographical celebration 
of the poet himself." —]B. F. 


645. Elledge, W. P. Whitman’s LILACS as Romantic Narrative, WWR, 12:3, Sept. 
1966, 59-67. When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom'd is a romantic narrative 
because it "presents an emotionally immature narrator . . . who imaginatively proceeds 
from psychological isolation and disillusionment wrought by the physical death of a 
beloved one, toward a conceptual comprehension, forever changeable in the light of 
additional evidence, of the ultimate meanings of life and death." --В. F. 


646. Mengeling, Marvin E. Whitman and Ellison: Older Symbols іп a Modern Main- 
stream, WWR, 12:3, Sept. 1966, 67-70. In Invisible Man Ellison uses the lilac, star, and 
thrush as symbols, but in a way different from Whitman's use of them in When Lilacs 
Last in the Dooryard Bloom'd. Whitman used them to show his faith in the future; 
Ellison uses them to indicate that "all promised fulfillments have proved 'vague and 
ethereal,’ hardly worthy of applause." --В. F. 


647. Allen, Gay W. A Note Comparing Whitman and Nietzsche, WWR, 11:3, Sept. 
1965, 74-76. Both Whitman and Nietzsche were influenced by Emerson and had similar 
"pride in the ego, admiration for the human body, defiance of conventions, and worship 
of health and strength." Nonetheless, their doctrines and characteristic attitudes 
(sympathy, love, death, immortality, and Superman/Great Individuals) were not 
similar. -В. Е. 


648. Benoit, Ray. Тһе Mind's Return: Whitman, Teilhard, and Jung, WWR, 13:1, 
Mar. 1967, 21-28. Chardin's geo-biology and Jung's psychology may be used to 
clarify the stages of Whitman’s democratic dialectic: thesis, establishing governing 
principles; antithesis, "the materialization of those principles into creative comforts"; 
and a synthesis of spiritualized matter or materialized spirit. —B. F. 


649, Finkel, William L. Charles Kent's “Most Affectionate and Over-Flowing Tribute 
to Whitman’s Great Gifts,” WWR, 11:1, Mar. 1965, 3-19. Both Whitman and William 
Michael Rossetti considered Charles Kent’s review of Rossetti’s Poems by Walt Whit- 
man to be the best review the book received. The review—which appeared in the 
London Sun-—has never been quoted or reproduced because its date has been unknown. 
[The lengthy review is reproduced in full from the April 17, 1868, number of The Sun.] 

—B. Е, 


650. Freedman, Florence B. New Light on an Old Quarrel: Walt Whitman and William 
Douglas O'Connor 1872, WWR, 11:2, June 1965, 27-52. An 1872 argument between 
Whitman and O'Connor that led to the break-up of O'Connor's marriage was the cause 
of the ten-year quarrel between the poet and his benefactor. В, F. 
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635, Skipp, Francis E. Whitman and Shelley: A Possible Source for THE SLEEPERS, 
WWR, 11:3, Sept. 1965, 69-74. Whitman's poem is considerably indebted to Shelley's 
The Witch of Atlas, and it is therefore not as "spontaneous" a composition as has 
been thought. --В. Е. 


636. Adicks, Richard R. The Sea-Fight Episode in SONG OF MYSELF, WWR, 13:1, 
Mar. 1967, 16-21. Whitman based the sea-fight in Sections 35 and 36 of Song of 
Myself, on John Paul Jones's 1779 naval victory because he admired the sailor's inde- 
pendence and because Jones's story "is terrible enough to be a vehicle for tbe speaker's 
emphatic suffering, yet triumphant enough to cater to Whitman's dauntless optimism.” 

--В.Ғ. 


637. Blackwell, Louise. SONG ОЕ MYSELF: and the Organic Theory of Poetry, 
WWR, 12:2, June 1966, 35-41. Song of Myself is an organic poem because it has four 
of the criteria of Coleridge's organic theory: the poet and his poetry are one; poetic 
language is a result of imagination; rhyme and meter grow out of and are not added 
to the poem; and the poem is organized or unified. ---В. Е. 


638. Dudding, Griffith. The Function of Whitman's Imagery іп SONG OF MYSELF, 
1855, WWR, 13:1, Mar. 1967, 3-11. Whitman's technique of indicating a path 
between reality and souls may best be understood by comprehending tbat his imagery 
works on three levels: sensory, metaphysical, and as transitions between them --В. F. 


639. Law, Richard A. The Respiration Motif in SONG OF MYSELF, WWR, 10:4, 
Dec. 1964, 92-97. Whitman uses a respiration motif in Song of Myself to make clear 
the "mystical interpenetration of the Self with all life and experience." --В. F. 


640. Thompson, Leslie M. Promise of America in Whitman and Thomas Wolfe: SONG 
OF MYSELF and YOU CAN'T GO HOME AGAIN, WWR, 12:2, June 1966, 27-34. 
It is evident upon examining You Can't Go Home Again that Wolfe knew Whitman's 
Song of Myself. In these two works the authors indicate “a vision of the immense size 
of America and the variety of life which it encompasses," "attempt to encompass all of 
America," cry for Democracy, and "reflect the almost militant individualism out of 
which democracy grew." They also “believe in the brotherhood of all men" and 
recognize the "importance of the past" while living always in the present. The two are 
most alike in their use of sense perception. |  —В.Р. 


641. Bristol, James. Literary Criticism in SPECIMEN DAYS, WWR, 12:1, Mar. 
1966, 16-19. In Specimen Days Whitman criticizes the poetry of Poe, Whittier, and 
Longfellow, and praises that of Bryant and Emerson. American poets “must be 
bold . . . to shock the money-grubbing, machine-politicizing, 'Jesus-and-Judas-equalizing 
America’ back into the democratic santities, the commonplaces of ‘the body, the earth 
and sea, [and] sex.’ " o B, Е. 


642. Esby, E. H. Walt Whitman's “Indirections,” WWR, 12:1, Mar. 1966, 5-16. 
“Indirection” is "Whitman's ‘orient-word’—a poetic method but also a way to solve 
the mysteries and apparent contradictions of self, of nature, of democracy and of God. 
Whitman's emphasis on emotional and intuitive experience and his reliance on mystical 
revelation made such means imperative. In theory and practice, then, and from first to 
last Whitman used a technique of 'indirection.' " Whitman best summarized his concept 
of ‘indirection’ in five paragraphs in Specimen Days. _ mB. Е. 
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ism, not by a humane sense that an injustice had been done." Here also the “classic 
comic warfare between the backwoodsman and the Yankee" is presented. --В. Е. 


627. Ahlers, Alice. Cinematographic Technique in LEAVES ОЕ GRASS, WWR, 12:4, 
Dec. 1966, 93-97. Whitman's visual images and "sound produced through tone quality, 
alliteration, assonance, consonance, onomatopeia, and rhythm" combine to give his 
poetry a cinematographic effect. --В. F. 


628. Fabre, Michel. Walt Whitman and the Rebel Poets, WWR, 12:4, Dec. 1966, 
88-93. During the years 1929 to 1935, the American Rebel Poets (Norman McLeod, 
H. H. Lewis, Philip Rahv, Edwin Rolfe, and Leonard Spires) regarded Whitman as 
"both a precursor of progressive poetry and a victim of his own lack of militancy." 

The “dialects of history" had then made Leaves of Grass irrelevant. After the mid-30's 
Whitman rose to the stature of a "culture hero" in the eyes of the radicals. —]B. F. 


629. La Rue, Robert. Whitman's Sea: Large Enough for Moby Dick, WWR, 12:3, 
Sept. 1966, 51-59. In the “Sea Drift" section of Leaves of Grass the sea symbolizes 
"whatever one wishes to take from it. The only definite identity the sea has as symbol 
is that of a principle of eternity," but that eternity is not always affirmative or benign. 
| —В. Е. 


630. McNally, James. Varieties of Alliteration in Whitman, WWR, 13:1, Mar. 1967, 
28-32. In addition to consonant, interior, perpendicular, and initial alliteration, Whitman 
also uses rhetorical, terminal, integral, and inter-linked alliteration throughout Leaves 
of Grass. —B. Р. 


631. Tanner, James T. The Superman in LEAVES OF GRASS, WWR, 11:4, Dec. 
1965, 85-100. Whitman's Superman theory is an extension of the evolution theory in 
Leaves of Grass. Superman has “infused himself into, and been absorbed by, all of 
life's processes." He is athletic, arrogant, affectionate, invincible, and scholarly; “he is 
man as God and man as poet or the ‘true son of Сой?” While Nietzsche’s theory of 
Superman tends.to destroy democracy, Whitman's supports and enhances it. --В. Б. 


632. Gross, Elliott B. LESSON OF THE TWO SYMBOLS: An Undiscovered Whit- 
man Poem, WWR, 12:4, Dec. 1966, 77-80. A hitherto unknown Whitman poem, 
Lesson of the Two Symbols, has been discovered in the July 15, 1843, edition of The 
Subterranean, a weekly newspaper edited by Mike Walsh. This poem is “the first 
inkling we have of the poet's feeling that prudence, as a human value, was of major 

importance." [The poem is reproduced.] | --В.Е. 


633. Strohl, Beverly L. An Interpretation of OUT OF THE CRADLE, WWR, 10:4, 
Dec. 1964, 83-87. Whitman's poem is a romantic one. The "organic principle" is 
central to the poem, the poet is isolated from society, he is reunified in himself, and, 
finally, "the illumination is reached. АП too swiftly even this will be lost and he will 
embark on another search for reunification of self and orientation to a new vision— 
the cradle endlessly rocking." | —B. Е. 


634. Skipp, Francis E. Whitman’s “Lucifer”: А Footnote to THE SLEEPERS, WWR, 
11:2, June 1965, 52-53, The deleted words "I am Apollyon" on a Ms leaf explain the 
six lines that appear to be spoken by a Negro slave. "Apollyon's six angels cet 
precisely ‘Lucifer’s’ explicit intentions toward his oppressor and defiler.” —B. F 
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as his own work in England. Неге, then, we have an instance of Irving plagiarizing, not 
for his own benefit (he did that too), but for a friend's. —]J. S. Р. 


Herman Melville 
Cf: Item 558. 


E. A. Poe 


621. Hirsch, David H. The Pit and the Apocalypse, SR, 76:4, Aut. 1968, 632-652. 
Poe's use of apocalyptic material from Revelatlons and other books of the Bible is 
overwhelming in his tale, The Plt and the Pendulum; his very modern, existentialistic 
manner of presenting alienation, distintegration, and absurdity in the condition of 
rationalistic man almost becomes an allegory of salvation. Nevertheless, his narrator's 
"sickness unto death" dramatizes Kierkegaard's treatment of the same theme and antici- 
pates Kafka, Sartre, and Camus. His enigmatic condemnation by an inscrutably 
malevolent deity embodied in the Inquisition foreshadows Kafka; his "most deadly 
nausea" in a collapsing dream-like milieu of promising and threatening shapes suggests 
Sartre’s anti-hero Roquentin; and his useless application of reason to measure the 
dimensions of his darkened world sets forth the absurd as later embodied in Kafka and 
Camus. As a radically subjective inversion of the implications of deliverance from 
death of Hezekiah and Lazarus, Poe's story is "an involuted torturous journey into the 
deepest cells of the self." —T. H. T. 


H. D. Thoreau ` 


622. Blanding, Thomas. Walton and WALDEN, TSB, No. 107, Sp. 1969, 3. Thoreau's 
dialogue between his hermit and poct (Walden, "Brute Neighbors") stylistically resembles 
the dialogues of the angler, falconer, and hunter in Walton's The Compleat Angler. 
Thoreau's dialogue unites this chapter and “Higher Laws" (lofty contemplation and 
sensuousness), reinforcing “Walton’s observation that angling is a ‘contemplative man’s 
recreation.’ ” —W. К.В. 


623. Tripp, Raymond P., Jr. Thoreau and Marcus Aurelius: A Possible Borrowing, 
TSB, No. 107, Sp. 1969, 7. Thoreau's phrase "on the meeting of two eternities" 
(Walden, “Economy”) seems to have been inspired by a passage from Aurelius’s 
Meditations, where, indeed, are to be found many “Thoreauvian” thoughts and phrases. 

—W. K. B. 


624. Maxfield-Miller, Elizabeth. Elizabeth Hoar of Concord and Thoreau, TSB, Мо. 
106, Win. 1969, 1-3, Three letters (1828-1829) from Elizabeth Sherman Hoar (1817- 
1862) to a friend are of "some interest to Thoreau scholars because of notes pertaining 
to his family. " [The letters are reproduced.] —W. K. B. 


Walt Whitman 


625. Askew, Melvin W. Whitman's AS I EBB'D WITH THE OCEAN OF LIFE, 
WWR, 10:4, Dec. 1964, 87-92. This poem “is about the poet walking alone, ‘seeking 
types’ ” that are “idealistic and Emersonian.” The unity of the poem revolves around 
“the functions of both polarities and the characteristics of each of the types and rd 
which are assimilated into the speaker, into the poet himself.” —В. F 


626. Martin, Edward A. Whitman's A BOSTON BALLAD (1854), WWR, 11:3, Sept. 
1965, 61-69. This is a satire on the Bostonians' acceptance of the arrest of the fugitive 
slave Anthony Burns in 1854. Whitman is "provoked by a sense of outraged individual- 
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Benjamin Prime 

615. Wheelock, C. Webster. Benjamin Young Prime, Class of 1751: Poet-Physictan, 
PULC, 29:2, Win. 1968, 129-149. After teaching at Princeton for a year, Prime 
studied medicine in Europe and set up practice as a physician in New York. Through- 
out his career he wrote poetry—over 400 pages, half of it published during his life. 
One of the few poets in America during the mid-18th century, he wrote occasional 
and patriotic verse and a series of "pseudo-pastoral" verse letters. [Selections from his 
poems occupy рр. 136-149. IIlustrated.] . —C. А. Н. 


ГУ. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 

К. W. Emerson 

616. Ward, Robert Stafford. Still *Christians," Still Infidels, SHR, 2:3, Sum. 1968, 
365-374. Various attacks on Emerson as infidel, from his own contemporaries' to the 
Southern Agrarians’, accuse him of liberalism and modernism (both pejorative). New 
humanists and socialists praise him for fostering culture and freedom. Emerson, view- 
ing evil as privative and believing that truth can be intuited, is actually in the tradition of 
Jonathan Edwards. The neo-conservative, neo-orthodox Fugitive Group put false 
limits on the American cultural heritage. —8$. M. A. W. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 

617, Baym, Nina. THE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE: A Radical Reading, JEGP, 67:4, 
Oct. 1968, 545-569. In recent criticism The Blithedale Romance has been seen as con- 
sistent with Hawthorne's moral humanism but incoherent as a fictional structure. If it 
is assumed that the book does have a coherent action, then it embodies a radical 
romanticism. "Blithedale Farm is a subverted Utopia . . . destroyed by the lingering 
pressures and effects of the repressive social organization it has tried to escape." 
Coverdale's attempt at freedom fails because he carries within himself a stronger force 
for oppression. | —B. A. P. 


618. Carleton, William G. Hawthorne Discovers the English, YR, 53:3, Mar. 1964, 
395-414. Hawthorne's Our Old Home and the English Note-Books are valuable for 
their depiction not only of England and her countrymen but also of Hawthorne himself, 
who is revealed more intimately in them than in his fiction. In writing them, he 
“necessarily sharpened his perceptions of America and Americans" as well. Ташев 
Notes on England, "still regarded as a minor classic," is not nearly as good as Haw- 
thorne's two studies, which deserve to be better known. —J. Б.Р. 


Washington Irving | 

619. Ballew, Hal L. Irving Ticknor in Spain: Some Parallels and Contrasts, UMSE, 8, 
1967, 57-66. Although Irving’s reputation has fluctuated at home he is loved in Spain, 
whose history and culture fascinated. him and. where he spent several years in the 
diplomatic service. George Ticknor traveled and studied more widely in Europe pre- 
paring for his Harvard post in French and Spanish literature. Their careers were in 
many ways parallel and in Spanish subjects rival. William H. Prescott, a third writer 
in the field, was a friend of both Ticknor and Irving. —S. M. A. W. 


620. McClary, Ben Harris. Irving’s Literary Borrowing, N&Q, 16:2, Feb. 1969, 57-58. 
“A previously unpublished paragraph" in a letter of Dec. 17, 1823, from Irving to 
John Howard Payne reveals that Irving was sending him a verse narrative written by an 
American that had appeared in a Paris newspaper. Payne was to try to get it published 
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W. B. Yeats 

610. Moore, John Rees. The Janus Face: Yeats’s PLAYER QUEEN, SR, 76:4, Aut. 
1968, 608-630. Through his anti-heroic characterization of the middle-aged drunken 
poet Septimus and the imaginatively self-confident opportunist Decima, Yeats liberated 
the satirical side of his dramatic genius to bring myth into confrontation with the conse- 
quences of rationalistic skepticism. His earlier plays created idealized heroes and 
heroines as models for his Irish audiences; his later ones emphasized the abyss that stands 
between the hero’s transcendent, virtually lunatic, actions and purposes and the public, 
non-heroic world of the common man. With Player Queen, Yeats was purged of 
romantic illusions, deliberately lowered myth from the level of heroic proportions to 
popular dimensions, and sardonically dramatized the essentially comic role of the 
compromising poet in.a fixed society. —T. H. T. 


611. Jensen, Ejner. The Antinomical Vision of W. B. Yeats, XUS, 3:3, Dec. 1964, 
127-145. In A Vision Yeats presents a continual clash of opposites: real and ideal, 
youth and age, life and art; but he makes no attempt to resolve the tension of antithesis. 
To Yeats, such conflict was the source of both creativity and heroic action. Man is 
heroic only when he can assert his nobility in the world of conflict where he is 
imprisoned. —D. D. N. 


612, Raine, Kathleen. Yeats, the Tarot, and the Golden Dawn, SR, 77:1, Win. 1969, 
112-148. Yeats and other prominent members of the Hermetic Society of the Golden 
Dawn believed in and used the arcane symbolism of the Tarot cards eclectically to 
evoke supernatural beings and forces from a variety of world religions, mythologies, 
and occult practitioners. The ten numbered cards, the four suits, and the 22 trumps (or 
keys) represented for Yeats, respectively, the Sephiroth or Tree of Life, the four worlds 
(deity, creation, formation, and action) and the phases of the moon or 22 paths by 
which “the Way of the Serpent" goes "gyring, spiring to and fro" among the Sephiroth. 
The various characters he created representing the wandering fool, such as in the Red 
Hanrahan stories, seem to be related to the Tarot fool, zero of the pack. He portrays 
an Everyman's journey through one or many lives and relates these to the symbolism of 
the Wheel (of Fortune). In his later work, Yeats used the Tower (of Babel or of human 
wisdom) rather than the Tree of Life as his most potent weapon to withstand “the flood 
of modern ignorance." —T. H. T. 


613. Schaup, Suzanne. W. B. YXeats—Image of a Poet in Germany, SHR, 2:3, Sum. 
1968, 313-323. Yeats's critical recognition in Germany grew slowly and was until his 
death based on the early works. The later Yeats loses in translation. Henry von Heiseler 
did ten plays. Mounting interest in Yeats as symbolist, «шша, and self-critic is 
beginning to attract scholarship. —S. M. A. NE 


AMERICAN 
Ш. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
Benjamin Franklin 
614. Edgar, Neal І. Benjamin Franklin: A Biblographic Note, Serif, 4:4, Dec; 1967, 
30, The claim of the Saturday Evening Post that it was founded by Franklin in 1728 
is untrue. The Post.was begun in 1821 and for 76 years did not claim otherwise. 


Franklin did not publish a periodical before 1729 or after 1766, and the one he was 
associated with longest went out of business in 1815. | —C. А. н. 
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George Orwell i 

606. Warncke, Wayne. George Orwell’s Critical Approach to Literature, SHR, 2:4, 
Fall 1968, 484-498. Orwells own strong social consciousness and reaction against 
doctrinaire criticism, especially leftist, made his position as critic difficult. He looked 
for social responsibility in a writer, but had often to settle for artistic sincerity. "The 
general result . . . is an analysis of the quality of human response expressed in a writer's 
work," a clarification and judgment of an author's world-view. Orwell’s attitude 
towards literature is pragmatic, but he measures “intellectual and emotional validity . . . 
by the intensity with which the writer has lived the content of his work." Orwell 


underrates literature which explores "other realities . . . than social and political" and 
he lacks "a sense that literature is something in itself." --8. M. A. W. 
C. P. Snow 


607. Hall, William F. The Humanism of C. P. Snow, WSCL, 4:2, Sp.-Sum. 1963, 199- 
208. The forms of Snow's novels are somewhat old-fashioned, but his moral assumptions 
are neither old-fashioned nor shallow, as some critics maintain. He rejects modern 
literary humanism for its over-emphasis on individualism which leads to "crystallisa- 
tion," and he rejects scientific humanism which stops at "predestination." His sequence, 
Strangers and Brothers traces the search for a viable union between individualism and 
social responsibility which is both complex and forward-looking. --Е К. 


Dylan Thomas 


608. Montague, Gene. Dylan Thomas and NIGHTWOOD, SR, 76:3, Sum. 1968, 
420-434. Explication of Thomas’s especially difficult early poem, How Shall My 
Animal is made possible by comparison with "its probable source," the first 
monologue of Dr. Matthew O'Connor in Barnes's Nightwood. The sequence of com- 
plex imagery in the poem, either specifically derived or suggested from passages in the 
monologue, follows Barnes’s in blending a central phallic symbolism with that of 
religion and creativity. For example, Thomas makes use of the snail image, which 
Dr. O'Connor has applied to himself, and both relate this to their recognition of the 
expenditure of sexuality. For Thomas, the animal nature temporarily dies in sex, is 
used up as an essential ingredient of his own poetic creativity, and is the hidden driving 
force behind public religion. —T. H. T. 


Evelyn Waugh | 

609. Sykes, Christopher, and others. A Critique of Waugh, Listener, 78:2005, Aug. 31, 
1967, 267-269. The unfinished Work Suspended (1942), though quite plotless, is excel- 
lent in Waugh's first use of the first person point of view. Brideshead Revisited, snob- 
bish only in its accurate representation of aristocratic life, is sentimental; but it is 
unusually successful in its combination of comedy and farce. The Loved One (1947) 
"tails off into a failure of imagination," streaks of vulgarity, and romantic sentimentality. 
The Ordeal of Gilbert Pinfold is autobiographical; Pinfold's mental disturbances suggest 
Waugh's manic-depressive neurosis. More invention would have made a better novel. 
Sword of Honor is an amazingly accurate account of British army life and of war. 
With superb contro] Waugh comes to terms with the moral, social, and spiritual values 
challenged by the realities of war. —])D. б. О. 


Charles Williams 
Cf: Item 570. 
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devoted to literary criticism, not to "style" as modern linguists understand it. Although 
he never identifies what he means by the universally significant in literature, omits any 
consideration of view, disregards syntax, and emphasizes the mysteriousness of great 
literature, the book is still valuable. Murry's merely asserted admiration for Doughty's 
Travels in Arabia Deserta is justified by his criterion of “crystallization.” --А. С. №. 


600. Thayer, C. G. Murrys SHAKESPEARE, DHLR, 2:1, Sp. 1969, 47-59. This 
work (1936), while not flawless, "tells us a great deal and perhaps suggests even more." 
His most dubious assertions occur where he is convinced that Shakespeare lives the 
part of one of his characters, but his personal involvement with many of the plays and 
characters is a strength rather than a weakness. The discussion of Ham. deserves 
anthologizing. His disastrous remarks on Lear were retracted in his 1955 preface. 
—A. G. N. 


601. Griffith, Philip Mahone. Middleton Murry on Swift: *The Nec Plus Ultra of 
Objectivity”? DHLR, 2:1, Sp. 1969, 60-67. Murry's approach in Swift (1954) can be 
criticized for his concern with Swift's relationships with women (especially "Varina," 
Jane Waring) and his preoccupation, in Chapter. 28, with Swift's scatology. The 
biography is vitiated by Murry’s highly personal view of Swift. —A. G. N. 


602. Lea, Е. A. Murry and Marriage, DHL В, 2:1, Sp. 1969, 1-21. Lawrence indicted 
Murry's relationship with Katherine Mansfield because of its exclusiveness and spirit- 
uality, and Murry admitted that the same diagnosis was true of his second marriage. 
He ultimately achieved a spiritual and physical balance in his relationship with Mary 
Gamble, his fourth wife. Murry was sustained in his search for marital fulfilment by 
his basic assumptions that his view of fulfillment was that of most healthy men, and 
that such fulfillment enhances creativity. | —A. G. N. 


603. A Letter from Murry on Marriage, DHLR, 2:1, Sp. 1969, 22-23. [The article 
contains a facsimile and transcript of a letter to Miss Chew dated August 15, 1946.] 
—A. G. N. 


Cf: Item 591. 


Sean O'Casey 

604. Smith, Bobby L. The Hat, the Whore and the Hypocrite in O'Casey's BEDTIME 
STORY, Serif, 4:2, June 1967, 3-5. Bedtime Story is an exposé of what O'Casey calls 
“the drab and malicious menace of puritanism." The whore Angela is the only vital 
and sane person in a dead, mad world. Contrasting with her paganism is the ignorant 
hypocritical zeal of her victim, Mulligan, with his slavery to respectability (represented 
by his Trilby hat) and materialism. —C. A. H. 


Brian O'Nolan 

.605. Benstock, Bernard. Flann O’Brien in Hel: THE THIRD POLICEMAN, BuR, 
17:2, May 1969, 67-78. Although The Third Policeman appeared in 1967 as the fourth 
of O'Nolan's novels, jt was actually written in 1940, one year after his first novel 
At Swim-Two-Birds. O'Nolan described it as an unending and nearly unbearable 
journey through hell, but the chief character's experiences range from terrifying to 
delightful. O'Nolan's symbolism resists definitive analysis, and the book remains a 
comic novel by an uncommitted author. ‚ mA Т. T. 
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592. Moe, Christian, Playwright Lawrence Takes the Stage in London, DHLR, 2:1, 
Sp. 1969, 93-97. The Daughter-in-Law and The Widowing of Mrs. Holroyd, performed 
at the Royal Court Theatre, London on March 7 and. 14, 1968, deal with female domina- 
tion of the male and the denial of love in a manger of opposites and are absorbing 
theater in their own right. | —A. С. №. 


593. Zytaruk, George Ј.. D. Н. Lawrence's Reading of Russian Literatore, DHLR, 2:2, 
Sum. 1969, 120-137. Lawrence’s reading of Russian literature was extensive. He was 
familiar with English translations of works by and about Tolstoy, Dostoevsky, Turgenev, 
Chekhov, Gorky and Bunin. In his letters and essays he mentions, Andreyev, Artzy- 
bashev, Gogol and Kuprin. He knew the philosophical work of Rozanov, Solovyov, 
Shestov and Merezhkovsky. From this reading Lawrence to accept the current 
English idolatry of the Russian writers. К. —A. С. №. 


Frieda Lawrence 


594, Arnold, Armin. Three Unknown Letters from Frieda Lawrence to Bertrand 
Russell, DHIR, 2:2, Sum. 1969, 157-161. [The article contains three letters, dated 
1916, 1935, and 1948, from the Russell Collection at McMaster University, Hamilton, 
Ontario.] —A. G. N. 


T. E. Lawrence 


595, Notopoulos, James A. The Tragic and the Epic in T. E. Lawrence, YR, 54:3, 
Sp. 1965, 331-345. Lawrence must be understood through the two literary metaphors 
of the epic and the tragic which were realized in his literature and his life. The epic 
action and theme in The Seven Pillars of Wisdom are an extension of his own person- 
ality, and his tragedy, both personal and. political, affirms that any heroic action in the 
world of the 20th century is absurd and futile. —P. J. К. 


Iris Murdoch | 
596. Bryden, Ronald. Talking to Iris Murdoch, Listener, 79:2036, Apr. 4, 1968, 
433-434. Despite the successful stage version of her novel The Italian Girl, Murdoch 
plans no dramatic writing. In her fiction she sees two modes: the mythological and the 
psychological, and the realistic. Finding it impossible to deal with a great social cross 
section in the manner of Dickens, the modern novelist can imply such a vast complex 
by a few characters and psychological and mythological patterns. She would emulate 
Shakespeare. | | —D. G. 0. 


J, M. Mury . | - ; 
597, Fogle, Richard Harter. Beauty and Truth: John Middleton Murry on Keats, 
DHLR, 2:1, Sp. 1969, 68-75. For Murry, Keats reconciles light and shade, Beauty 
and Truth. Murry's romantic criticism tends to monotony, but his achievement in 
Keats studies is "very substantial indeed." — . С —AÀ. G.N. 


598, Rees, Richard. Politics of a Mystic, DHLR, 2:1, Sp. 1969, 24-31. In The 
Necessity of Communism (1932) Murry appealed to the bourgeoisie, on the basis of 
his theory of mysticism, to adopt the economics of distinterestedness. The book’s fatal 
weakness was its facile emotional language about the necessity for self-secrifice and its 
naive optimism that it would convert readers into selfless mystics, an optimism which 
was perhaps due to the early popularity of Murry’s magazine The Adelphi. —-A. G. N. 


599. Bennett, James R. THE PROBLEM OF STYLE, DHLR, 2:1, Sp. 1969, 32-46. 
Murry's Oxford lectures of 1921, published unchanged as The Problem of Style, were 
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tations on life and death, and the poems should be read in the order in which he left 
them in the note-book discovered by Richard Aldington after Lawrence died." The 
themes and imagery owe much to Lawrence's stay near the Mediterranean. His interest 
in early Greek philosophy and theosophy is reflected in poems concerned with the soul 
and darkness. "The Ship of Death" sequence describes the soul's conflict as it prepares 
to leave the dying body for the life beyond, and although Lawrence was never sure 
of personal immortality, the poem ends on a note of tranquillity. Shadows is Lawrence's 
testament of faith; he felt that in dying he was being recreated. --А. О. М. 


587. Furbank, P. М. Further Phoenix, Listener, 79:2027, Feb. 1, 1968, 145. Law- 
rence's Phoenix II makes an impression similar to that of its predecessor. He is repeti- 
tious and preachy. He regards pathos and tragedy as the "rotten fruit of idealism." His 
characters don't engage us because in his own nature he did not "take things too much 
to heart" and kept an "escape route open out of the whole human business," But 
much in Phoenix II is masterful. —D. G. O. 


588. Muggeridge, Malcolm. The Dreaming Woman, Listener, 80:2052, July 25, 1968, 
104-107. Helen Corke was frequently in Lawrence’s company from. 1908 to 1912. 
She met him when he was 23, lonely, unusual, and a "chattering poseur.". Getting 
better acquainted with him, she found him instinctively understanding. She told him 
of her lover's suicide in 1909, a story which shaped his The Trespassers and deepened 
their relationship in the writing. But marriage was precluded by psychological incom- 
patibility and Jessie Chambers’s possessive love of him. He called her one of “that 
class of dreaming women,” and though they parted coldly in 1912, she cherishes their 
association as extraordinary. _—D. G. О. 


589. Ort, Daniel. Lawrences WOMEN IN LOVE, Expl, 27:5, Jan. 1969, Item 38. 
Interpretations of Gudrun's dance before the cattle should stress the bullocks' sterility 
rather than their impotency. To Lawrence, these terms are not synonymous. 
Symbolically linked with Gerald, the cattle's sterility, not their impotency, "becomes 
aptly descriptive of the relationship" between Gudrun and Gerald. —R. J. W. 


590. Alexander, John C. D. H. Lawrence and Teilhard de Chardin: a Study in Agree- 
ments, ПНІ К, 2:2, Sum. 1969, 138-156. Lawrence and Teilhard "both . . . knew the 
human condition from the top to the bottom of the social ladder,” were both decisively 
influenced by relationship with women (Frieda and Marguerite Teilhard-Chambon), were 
both “biological and psychological phenomenologists,” came from the same war- 
affected generation, were friendly with the Huxleys (Lawrence with Aldous, Teilhard 
with Julian), and were both “citizens of the world.” Both men regarded love as a 
supreme dynamic; both “were deeply engaged in the search for the proper relation of 
the individual to the collective.” —A. С. N. 


591. Griffin, Ernest С. The Circular and the Linear: the Middleton Murry-D. Н. 
Lawrence Affair, DHLR, 2:1, Sp. 1969, 76-92. Murry and Lawrence shared a deep 
basic agreement. Yet their mutual emphasis on mystical experience was where their 
separation began, for their mystical views were incompatible. Murry considered that 
Lawrence refused to accept his calling and became a prophet of evil and negation. Law- 
rence had to kill what Murry stood for in the death of Gerald Crich in Women in Love. 
In David (1926) Lawrence's handling of the David and Jonathan relationship is much 
more sympathetic and understanding, and achieves a final statement on his own relation- 
ship with Murry which is confirmed by Murry's later ruminations. --А. 8. М. 
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Finnegans Wake, Joyce is probably referring to the German novelist, Alfred Doblin, 
who read and favorably reviewed Ulysses in 1928, and in 1929 wrote his own novel, 
Berlin Alexanderplatz, using similar techniques. In 272.24 of Finnegans Wake, the 
reference із probably to the German novelist, Hermann Broch, who proselytized for 
Joyce in Germany in 1932. Joyce isis Broch, a Jew, leave Austria in 1938. 
—S, E. K. 


580. O Hehir, Brendan. A Gaelic Lexicon for FINNEGANS WAKE: Supplement, 
WN, 5:6, Dec. 1968, 87-90. [The article contains 31 additions to the original Gaelic 
Lexicon; some of the addenda are products of second thoughts and some of third.] 

—S, Е. К. 


S81. Phillips, Joseph M. Time, Pace, WN, 5:5, Oct. 1968, 68-70. A reading of the 
lines "by the watch, what is the time, pace?" (154.16 of Finnegans Wake) might be that 
at this point in the novel “the Gripes insults the Mookse by asking of the pace of clock 
time, something about which the Mookse, as pope, would be furious." —5. Е. К. 


582. Kelly, Edward Hanford. Joyce's A PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST AS А YOUNG 
MAN, Chapter IL, Conclusion, Expl, 27:5, Jan. 1969, Item 32. This portion of the work 
is "significantly loaded with myth, ritual, and art," and reinforces the Daedalus theme 
even as it forwards the action. Joyce's method here implies that Daedalus's spirit 
"wholly possesses" Stephen. —R. J. W. 


$83. Kuehn, Robert E. Mr. Bloom and Mr. Joyce: A Note on “Heroism” in 
ULYSSES, WSCL, 4:2, Sp.-Sum. 1963, 209-215. Joyce’s distrust of heroism is central 
to his ambivalence toward Bloom. While Bloom brings the Christ-like message of love 
to his fellows, as in the "Cyclops" section, that message is undercut by various narra- 
tors comments as well as by Joyce's own digressions. Nevertheless, one comes away 
from Ulysses feeling that Bloom is a man of "heroic consequence." --Е. К. 


584. Reynolds, Mary T. Joyce's Planetary Music: His Debt to Dante, SR, 76:3, Sum. 
1968, 450-477. Although his perspective is secular, and Dante's is thoroughly Catholic, 
there is much evidence that Joyce fully intended to emulate not only the technical 
mastery of Dante but also his main purposes. In Ulysses, Joyce makes important use 
of no less than niné direct quotations from the Divine Comedy, in addition to innumer- 
able more subtly embedded allusions deriving fromi his having memorized the work. 
As Dante does with Virgil, Joyce turns to Dante for echoes, parallels, and parodies to 
draniatize Stephen Dedalus's depth and range of mind and his alienation and to present 
Bloom in the role of a Dantesque Ulysses. Both writers aimed to present the human 
condition in its most basic aspects and to portray man in the world of their own ages. 

—T. H. T. 


585, Summerhayes, Don. Joyce’s ULYSSES and Whitman's “Sef”: A Query, WSCL, 
4:2, Sp.-Sum. 1963, 216-224. Whitman's influence on Joyce is easily and thoroughly 
demonstrable, and Leopold Bloom clearly resembles the effusive and infusive Self of 
Whitman.. Both are "shoreline dreamers and eroticists obsessed with the sea, both 
fascinated and passive minglers in human crowds, both haunted with the problem of 
self-ness . : —E. К. 


D..H. Lawrence 
586. Cipolla, Elizabeth. . The LAST POEMS of D. H. Lawrence, DHLR, 2:2, Sum. 
1969, 103-119. "As a whole, Last Poems constitutes a record of Lawrence's final medi- 
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573. White, William. A SHROPSHIRE LAD XLII, 1, and LXH, 31, Serif, 4:3, Sept. 
1967, 31-32. Recent editions by Haber and Mersand offer remarkably accurate, 
though not perfect, texts. Mersand is right in putting a comma at the end of ХІЛП.1: 
the. 1896 edition has one, though Housman's posthumous Collected Poems does not. 
In another discrepancy the evidence is less clear. In LXIL31, both "half way" (the 
1896 ааш) and “half-way” seem to have passed the author's scrutiny. —C. А. Н. 


Richard Hughes 


574. Woodward, Daniel H. The Delphic Voice: Richard Hughes’s A HIGH WIND IN 
JAMAICA, PLL, 3:1, Win. 1967, 57-74. Hughes's debt to Aaron Smith's first-person 
account (1824) of pirate captivity extends to numerous circumstantial details. He 
transformed many of his borrowings into vehicles for satire, character portrayal, and 
the illumination of child psychology, in which he shows particular insight in his treat- 
ment of Emily. He also added the hurricane of the title, whose importance in providing 
thematic symbols for the whole novel may account for Hughes's insistence (over the 
advice of the earliest publishers) on using that title. | —C. A. H. 


James Joyce 


575. Lytle, Andrew. A Reading of Joyce's THE DEAD, SR, 71:2, Sp. 1969, 193-216. 
Snow falling against the window pane was brilliantly conceived by Joyce to bring 
together all the major thematic threads of the story. To Gabriel Conroy's renewing 
awareness, it conveys a sense of promise “that death as cold snow does not mean 
extinction but the eternal waters withheld." Тһе spiritual death he becomes aware 
of.is not only his own, but that of his aunts (the Morkans—morgue?), the guests at the 
appetite-celebrating Christmas dinner, Ireland, and mankind. Hopefully, the Word 
Incarnate has been only partly and temporarily lost. Т. Н. Т. 


576. Halpern, Nathan. Another Anecdote in Ellman, WN, 5:6, Dec. 1968, 90-93. 
Richard Ellmann in James Joyce (p. 411n) misses the pun in an anecdote about a 
Russian general that Joyce incorporated into Finnegans Wake (353). --5. Е. К. 


577, Laidlaw, К. P. More Huck Finn in FINNEGANS WAKE, WN, 5:5, Oct. 1968, 
71-73. "A group of references to Huckleberry Finn which is not mentioned in [Ather- 
ton's] The Books at the Wake [Viking Press, 1960] centers upon the introduction of 
Hosty on page 40 of Finnegans Wake." Both Huck and Hosty are described as having 
"no slouch of a name.”  . | uM | ——S. Е. К. 


578. McHugh, Roland. A Structural Theory of FINNEGANS WAKE, WN, 5:6, Dec. 
1968, 83-87. A provisional theory of the structure of this work should emphasize these 
points: (1) "every time a person is named in Finnegans Wake he consists at that point 
of a specific combination of ultimate characters in continually varying relative propor- 
tions"; (2) there is a continuous personality present throughout the text; (3) there is 
more "shemness" than "shaunness" in the first half of the book; (4) "Shemshaun 
mediates between Shem and Shaun"; (5) a parallel with the Trinity in Book III 
indicates that Shaun is the Father, Jaun is the Son, and Yawn is the Spirit; (6) Book IV 
balances II.3; and (7) the main current of Finnegans Wake is the development of 
“shaunness,” but a countercurrent is imposed on it. | —S. E. K. 


579. Mitchell, Breon. Swobbing Brouguen Eeriesh Myth Brockendootsch: Two 
Gennan Novelists in FINNEGANS WAKE, WN, 5: 5, Oct. 1968, 70-71. in 490.15 of 
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Isak Dinesen 


568. Gossman, Ann. Sacramental Imagery in Two Stories by Isak Dinesen, WSCL, 
4:3, Aut. 1963, 319-326. Echoes and Babbette’s Feast trace patterns of destiny within 
which individual artists search for the only form of identity relevant to each—the 
relationship between their respective arts and audiences. The sacred qualities of the 
search and the relationships attained are emphasized by the sacramental imagery of 
both stories, most explicitly embodied in Babbette's (a cook) feast, which, symbolically, 
is a Communion service. —E. K. 


Lawrence Durrell 


569. Lemon, Lee T. THE ALEXANDRIA QUARTET: Form and Fiction, WSCL, 
4:3, Aut. 327-338. The form of Durrell’s Quartet is praiseworthy for its embodiment of 
the 20th century's relativistic vision of reality and truth. While each of the novels can 
stand by itself, taken together they present shifts in scenes and changes in characters 
which project a study of human motivations with completeness and depth. However, 
by presenting a variety of perversions——nymphomania, homosexuality, incest— while 
ignoring traditional forms of love, marriage, and sexual fulfillment, Durrell undercuts 
the power of his form by limitations of content, and therefore the value of his achieve- 
ment must be qualified. —E. К. 


T. 5. Eliot 

570. Auden, W. H. The Martyr as Dramatic Hero, Listener, 79:2023, Jan. 4, 1968, 
1-6. The martyr hero, of whom Christ is the paradigm, is unique in being a sacrificial 
victim who choses his fate, dies for a saving truth, and does so in solitude, pain, and 
derision, and without the comprehension of his spectators, Eliots Murder in the 
Cathedral and Charles Williamss Thomas Cranmer are preoccupied with heroic 
martyrdom. But was not Beckett’s death quite accidental? And was he motivated by 
truth, or spiritual ambition? No such doubts apply to Cranmer, who, though tempted 
by aestheticism, assumes a role of social and political conflict and resists death to the 
end. —D. G. O. 


571. Halverson, John. Prufrock, Freud, and Others, SR, 76:4, Aut. 1968, 571-588. 
Because of their compulsion to read their own humanistic prejudices into Prufrock and 
Gerontion, most professional critics do not see that the center of concern of these poems 
is religious. They employ ingenious methods in searching out Freudian and Marxian 
implications which stand “on most remarkably feeble foundations,” then they imagine 
Eliot to be guilty of betrayal and hindsight revision of intention when he “hit them over 
the head with Ash Wenesday.” In Prufrock, there are some minor suggestions of 
eroticism, but the important concern lies in Prufrock’s essentially spiritual failure to 
exist authentically—this constitutes his “overwelming question about the universe." 
Gerontion is more explicitly Christian, and its protagonist, a Prufrock grown old, is a 
failure specifically in his unbridgeable separation from God. —T]. Н. Т. 


Christopher Ету 

572. Barnes, Lewis W. Christopher Fry: The Chestertonian Concept of Comedy, XUS, 
2:1, Mar. 1963, 30-47. The Lady's Not For Burning and Venus Observed avoid farce 
and the usual subjects of comedy: money, marriage, and manners. Instead, Fry is 
perhaps best described as metaphysical, stressing themes like time, love, and death. Since 
he believed, as Chesterton did, that comedy could not exist without timeless values 
and themes, Fry treats seriously man's failures, vices, and pettiness repeated in every 
generation, for these imperfections of man are the essence of comedy. —D. D. N. 
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558. Resink, G. J. Samburan Encantada, Conrad, 1:2, Fall 1968, 37-44. A comparison 
of Melvilles The Encantadas: or Enchanted Islands with Conrad's Victory seems to 
establish a direct influence. —AÀ. G. N. 


559, Secor, Robert. Conrad's American Sharers, Conrad, 1:2, Fall 1968, 59-67. 
“Conrad must be dissociated from what Trilling sees as the English novel—the novel of 
morals and manners-—and associated with what Richard Chase sees as the American 
novel.to be, that is, basically romance.” There is a spiritual affinity between Conrad 
and the American consciousness, which is exemplified in the strong likenesses between 
Yictory and Hawthorne's Blithedale Romance. o0 —A. G. N. 


560. Duffy, J. J. Conrad and Pater: Suggestive Echoes, Conrad, 1:1, Sum. 1968, 
45-47. Conrad seems to have drawn from Pater's Sebastian van Storck (Imaginary 
Portraits) for the character and vision of Stein in Lord Jim. Other Pater echoes occur 
in the Preface to The Nigger of the Narcissus and in Chance. —A. G. N. 


561. Gilion, Adam. Joseph Conrad and Shakespeare: Part 1, Conrad, 1:1, Sum. 
1968, 19-25. Conrad's work is full of Shakespearean echoes, especially when he treats 
the themes of betrayal and life-as-a-dream. — А. G. М. 


562. Gillon, Adam. Joseph Conrad and Shakespeare: Part 2, Conrad, 1:2, Fall 1968, 
15-22. The End of the Tether has strong echoes of Lear, and Lord Jim has echoes of 
Нат. —A. С. N. 


563. Jacobs, Robert С. Н. С. Wells, Joseph Conrad, and the Relative Universe, 
Conrad, 1:1, Sum. 1968, 51-55. After his meeting with Wells, Conrad's presentations 
of states of disorientation take on the idiom of science fiction, In The Inheritors 
Conrad imitated Wells, in collaboration with Ford Madox Ford. With The Heart of 
Darkness and Lord Jim, time, the fourth dimension, enters Conrad's fiction. He 
domesticated Wells's use of physical ideas to the present. ---А. С. М. 


564. Kagarlitzkii, Julius I. А Russian Conrad Bibliography, Conrad, 1:1, Sum. 1968, 
61-66. [The article lists 90 items of translations and criticism.] —A. G. N. 


565. Randall, Dale B. J. Some New Conrad Biographical Sources, Conrad, 1:2, Fall 
1968, 69-70. [This is a survey and a sample listing of Conrad items recently acquired 
by the William R. Perkins Library at Duke University.] --А. G. М. 


566. Stein, William Bysshe. The Eastern Matrix of Conrad’s Art, Сөн 1:2, Fall 
1968, 1-14. Conrad faithfully reports what he saw and learned in the East. Almayer's 
Folly contemplates Conrad’s kinship with Almayer's ghost. Karain demonstrates the 
complacent self-deception of Europeanized man, as do Because of the Dollars and 
A Smile of Fortune. Western man’s acquisitiveness causes him to temporalize his 
existence almost exclusively in the future, and if he loses faith in his aspirations, life 
ceases to have meaning for him. . A, G.N. 


567. Welsh, David. Conrad's Copy of the Fredro Memoirs, Conrad, 1 :2, Fall 1968, 
36. The Library of the University of Michigan possesses Conrad's copy of Aleksander 
Fredro's Trzy po Trzy уала, 1917). —А. G. N. 
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him, calls Jim a “romantic,” he means, as Polish usage makes clear, that Jim has an 
exalted sense of responsibility. In Lord Jim imagination and dream are contrasted: 
imagination is debilitating and destructive, but “the dream” is a positive to be responded 
to, and is linked to the evolution of Jim’s moral attitude and his tragic fidelity to the 
ideals of honor and duty. -А. б. М. 


552. Pinsker, Sanford. The Conradian Hero and the Death of nic a Note on 
NOSTROMO, Conrad, 1:1, Sum. 1968, 49-50. Language functions ironically in the 
downfall of Decoud and Nostromo. | —A. G. N. 


553. Tarnawski, Wit. Conrad's A PERSONAL RECORD, Conrad, 1:2, Fall 1968, 
55-58. In A Personal Record Conrad defends his departure from his native country 
and language. After this book, the themes of betrayal and guilt appear much less 
frequently in his works. А.Ә. N. 


554. Fradin, Joseph L, and Jean W. Creighton. The Language of THE SECRET 
AGENT: the Art of Non-Life, Conrad, 1:2, Fall 1968, 23-35. The Ms resolves doubt 
about Conrad's deliberate choice of puns, thematic word-play and black humor 
involving Stevie's mental deficiency and his being blown to pieces by the bomb. There 
is a subtle verbal connecting of Stevie, Winnie, Ossipon and imbecility. Conrad's use 
of the word "perfect" illustrates how his irony forces words towards meaninglessness; 
the game of language comes to have more authenticity than the game of life, so that 
the art of The Secret Agent becomes the art of non-life, of creating puppet-like creatures 
whose most salient characteristic is the hopeless emptiness of their existence. 
—A. G. N. 


555. Meyers, Jeffrey. The Agamemnon Myth and THE SECRET AGENT, Conrad, 
1:1, Sum. 1968, 57-59. Extensive use of classical, biblical and literary allusions to 
point up mock-heroic contrasts is one of Conrad's most effective ironic techniques in 
The Secret Agent. Echoes of Aeschylus's ee are of primary m dd 
mA. G 


556. Michael, Marion C. Conrad’s.“Definite Intention” іп THE SECRET AGENT, 
Conrad, 1:1, Sum. 1968, 9-17. The (American) serial version of The Secret Agent 
appeared in Ridgeway’s from October 6 to December 15, 1906 and was published as a 
book in London on September 10, 1907 by Methuen. The holograph has been revised 
throughout and shows Conrad’s successive reworkings and expansions for the first 
English edition (itself revised for the collected edition). To this first draft Conrad 
added an entirely new chapter (Chap. 10 in the book-form) and expanded three others 
(11-13); all his additions were based on ideas established by his earlier reworking. 

—A. С. М. 


557. Johnson, Bruce. UNDER WESTERN EYES: Politics as Symbol, Conrad, 1:1, 
Sum. 1968, 35-44. All the Russians rely for their identity on the mystique of Holy 
Russia, but none so directly as Razumov (“man of reason"). The special circumstances 
of his birth and Russia's national soul are symbolic of our common experience of the 
relationship between self-discovery and human solidarity. Razumov's ambition for 
national justice runs contrary to his own and his country's essential irrationality. He 
achieves his independence at the expense of the isolation of deafness, He is "a paradigm 
of all the ironies inherent in the kinds of sympathetic sharing so prominent in Conrad's 
work from the beginning." —AÀ. б. М. 
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W. Н. Auden 


544, Thornburg, Thomas. Auden’s MUNDUS ET INFANS, 46-56, ‘Expl, 27:5, fai. 
1969, Item 33. The point of the poem is that the infant is "innocent of faces and masks" 
and incapable of distinguishing between hunger and love. Once he learns to do so, he 
will have lost his innocence. —R. J. W. 


545, Fuller, Roy. Poetry in My Time, Listener, 79:2048, June 27, 1968, 831-833. 
Auden's poetry discloses the unbroken tradition of English literature. Traditional meters 
are superior to the modern syllabic meter. And although the political responses of 
youth to an increasingly political situation call for a new poetry, the past must be 
preserved as a recognizable ideal. | —D. G. О. 


Elizabeth Bowen 

546. Sharp, M. Corona. The House as Setting and Symbol in. Three Novels by 
Elizabeth Bowen, XUS, 2:3, Dec. 1963, 93-103. Houses serve as a setting which ampli- 
fies the mood of the story and as a symbol of the hopelessness of life. In The Last 
September, the house sets a mood of isolation; later it becomes a symbol of passivity 
and lassitude. The House in Paris uses two houses to portray evil. It is in Death of the 
Heart that Miss Bowen's house becomes most forceful, both as setting and symbol, a 
suffocator of life and hope. | —-D. D. N. 


Alexander Comfort 


547. Callahan, Robert D. Alexander Comfort: A Bibliography in Progress, WCR, | 
3:3, Win. 1969, 48-67. [This bibliography attempts to cite all writing by or about 
Dr. Alexander Comfort published as. of December 31, 1967.] | | — К.І. T. 


Joseph Conrad 

548. Stein, William Bysshe. ALMAYER'S FOLLY: the Terrors of Time, Conrad, 1:1, 
Sum. 1968, 27-34. Almayer relives the past in the present with his thoughts on the 
future. The collapse of his hopes represents a fall out of time, and his subsequent 
suicidal addiction to opium exemplifies his inability, estranged from the religious con- 
ventions of his culture, to transcend the absurd experience. Conrad's rendering of the 
human experience of time creates the illusion that three days cover а period of over 
25 years. > --А. G. М. 


549. Begnal, М. Н. LORD JIM and THE RIME OF THE ANCIÉNT MARINER, 
Conrad, 1:2, Fall 1968, 54. "Conrad parallels the degradation and horror of the 
‘Patria’ incident with the experiences of Coleridge's Ancient Mariner.” —A. G. N. 


550. Cook, William J., Jr. LORD JIM as Metaphor, Conrad, 1:2, Fall 1968, 45-53. 
“So perfect is the blending of theme and imagery in Lord Jim that the book ‘may be 
considered in terms of a continuing metaphor, a metaphor which . . . becomes first 
representative of Jim's plight as a member of the human society and, second, sugpestive 
of the universal human predicament.” The theme of light and darkness is followed 
through to Jim’s death. —A. G. н 


551. Najder, Zdzislaw. LORD JIM: a Romantic Tragedy of Honor Conrad 1: Ü 
Sum. 1968, 1-7. Conrad's strategy is to show the processes by which other people learn 
Jim's brief story and how they react to it. When Stein, the only man who understands 
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shared a common vice, narrowness. Salome herself: seems to represent. Pater's virginal 
and perverse sensuality, while Iokanaan's revulsion is associated with Ruskin's disgust 
with sex. Herod is very likely Wilde's own voice in the play. Salome, then, represents 
Wilde's rejection of the бозию perspectives on thought and emotion represented by 
these two men. | —R. 1. К. 


533. Irvin, Eric. Laura Keene and Edwin Booth in Australia, TN, 23:3, Sp. -1969, 
95-100. Lured by the discovery of gold in Australia, Laura Keene and Edwin Booth 
in 1854 traveled to Sydney and then to Melbourne to present to audiences there plays 
ranging from Much, in which as Beatrice and Benedict they received excellent notices, 
to third-rate works and several afterpieces. Although they did not return from their 
tour as wealthy as they had anticipated, the young pair received, on the whole, very: 
good reviews. —S. E. К. 


General 


534. Beaty, Jerome. The Interdisciplinaria] Body, VS, 12:2, Dec. 1968, 139-143. [This 
is a report on the March 1968 Edinburgh Interdisciplinary Colloquium on the Novelist 
and Society which points out the problems and failures of the interdisciplinary 
approaches taken in the papers presented there.] —W. V. H. 


535. Deering, Dorothy. Victorian Periodicals Project: “The Small Sample" and a 
Library Survey, VPN, No. 3, Nov. 1968, 22-37. [Report of a survey of the holdings of 
170 libraries for 75 randomly chosen periodicals.]  . —W. V. H.. 


536. Feldberg, Michael. Knight's PENNY MAGAZINE and. CHAMBERS'S EDIN- 
BURGH JOURNAL: A Problem in Writing Cultural History, VPN, No. 3, Nov. 
1968, 13-16. —VW. У. Н. 


537. Houghton, Esther Rhoads. John Verschoyle and the FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
VPN, No. 3, Nov. 1968, 17-21. —W. V. H. 


538. Kent, John. The Victorian Resistance: Comments on Religious Life and Culture, 
1840-80, VS, 12:2, Dec. 1968, 145:154. Victorian Literature, especially Arnold's work, 
makes clear that British society as a whole was not religious. | —W. V. Н. 


539. Landon, Philip J. A Proposal for Compiling a List of Victorian Periodical Hold- 
ings in the Baltimore-Washington Area, VPN, No. 3, Nov. 1968, 9-11. —W. V. H. 


540. MacLeod, R. M. A Note on NATURE and the Social Significance of Scientific 
Publishing, 1850-1914, VPN, No. 3, Nov. 1968, 16-17. Bs W.V.H. 


541. McCready, H. W. VPN Project on a Checklist of Manuscript Resources: - A 
Progress Report, VPN, No. 3, Nov. 1968, 6-7. ir COME V. H, 


542. Meinhold, George D., and R. L. Baubles, Jr. Lists of journalists Publications, 
Etc.: A Progress Report, VPN, No. 3, Nov. 1968, 8-9. —W. У. Н. 


543. Wiener, Joel Н. The Vnstamped' Press and Victorian Social History, VPN, No. 3, 
Nov. 1968, 11-12. | | x s —W. У, H: 
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In examining the two poems together, “we become aware of how naturally the subjective 
lyric impulse within Tennyson assumes the noble and austere condition of myth." 
| | —D. B. M. 


527. Shaw, W. David. Gareth's Four Antagonists: A Biblical Source, VN, No. 34, 
Fall 1968, 34-35. The model for Gareth's four antagonists in Tennyson’s idyll Gareth 
‘and Lynette is the Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse in Revelations. In using а 
biblical source Tennyson gives universal meaning to the particular. —D. B. M. 


W. M. Thackeray 


528. Taube, Myron. The Parson-Snob Controversy and VANITY FAIR, VN, No. 34, 
Fall 1968, 25-29. It was through a clash with the journalist Douglas Jerrold in regard to 
the policy Punch should follow that Thackeray discovered the tone that dominated 
Vanity. Fair, a combination of humor, love, and humility. Jerrold wanted Punch to be 
a serious and radical critical journal. Thackeray opposed Jerrold, and in his popular 
series on the snob Thackeray won out over the radical Jerrold. The writing of the 
snob papers on the parson in 1846 showed Thackeray the importance of charity in 
social criticism and gave him the attitude which helped him shape Vanity Fair, begun 
early in 1846, then laid aside and taken up again later in the year. —]D. B. M. 


Anthony Trollope 

529. apRoberts, Ruth. Trollope Empiricus, VN, No. 34, Fall 1968, 1-7. Trollope is 
often said to be a novelist without a philosophy by critics who are mistakenly looking 
for a systematic philosophy in his works. The most useful source for discovering 
Trollope's views is his two-volume study of Cicero. Like Cicero he rejects theory. The 
basis of the commitment to life of both writers is charity. In a Trollope novel each 
case is decided on its own merits, not by a system. .Like Cicero he is an empiricist 
and.a relativist. —DbD. В. M. 


530. Banks, J. A. The Way They Lived Then: Anthony Trollope and the 1870's, VS, 
12:2, Dec. 1968, 177-200. "If in some sense” Trollope’s novels "provide a mirror 
image of his time, it is because in the same sense he himself was representative of it." 
His novels are thus to be evaluated as a record of. how the world looked to those with 
whom he assimilated himself, specifically the gentry. The accuracy of the image of 
the culture is increased by the sensitivity of Trollope's analysis of social relationships; 
in п specific details it varies with as knowledge of the situation he is describing. 

—W. V. H. 


531. Davidson, J. H. Anthony Trollope and the Colonies, vs, 12:3, Mar. 1969, 
305-330. Trollope was an ardent traveller who not only used the experiences gleaned 
from travel in his novels but found satisfaction in writing instructive travel books. His 
views of life in the colonies were conditioned by his concern with gentility; he was able 
to see the value of emigration for the lower classes clearly. His views about the proper 
relationship between the colonies and England underwent a movement away from a 
рана position. —W. V. H. 


Oscar Wilde 

532. Ellmann, Richard. Overtures to Wilde’s SALOME, YCGL, No. 17, 1968, 17-28. 
Salome has been used by artists for a thousand years, but Wilde's Salome is exceptional. 
It is necessary to determine what the play meant to Wilde and to find out how he came 
to write it. Wilde's life at Oxford reveals that two of his mentors, Ruskin and Pater, 
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Frederick Rolfe 


521. Weeks, Donald. Rolfe in Scotland and. Wales, Serif, 4; i3, Sept: 1967, 1625. 
People and places associated with Rolfe when he lived in: Aberdeen and Holywell in 
the 1890’s may still be seen by visitors. Other sites in a Rolfe “tour” include Oban in 
Scotland and Crickhowell and Pantasaph in Wales.. Work on a Labor newspaper in 
Aberdeen “may nave changed his life,” or at least the nature of his writing. [Illustrated] 

—C. А. H. 


John Ruskin 


522. Dollarhide, Louis E. The Paradox of Ruskin's Admiration of Renaissance 
English Writers, UMSE, 8, 1967, 7-12. Ruskin disliked Renaissance art (as superseding 
medieval) because it reflected "faith in learning and insistence on perfection of form at 
the. expense of essential meaning” and “high moral purpose.” Of the few Renaissance 
writers he read extensively he praised Shakespeare for naturalness and Spenser for 
moral earnestness and Gothic spirit. Milton, however, “lacks: intensity, feeling, passion 
and vitality,” and displays fancy rather than imagination, Renaissance heroes were 
great only insofar as they retained medieval spiritual repose and true Vision. 

—S. M. A. W. 


523. Feltes, М. М. The Quickset Hedge: Ruskin's Early Prose, VN, No. 34, Fall 
1968, 18-22. Ruskin warned readers against ignoring the arguments and reading only 
the descriptions in his early works. His arguments. are keys to understanding the 
structure of his prose. The hedge best images what Ruskin values most in art and what 
marks his prose: life and “arborescence”; his theories of art and nature transform his 
details into structure. . From a specific vantage point he guides his readers through the 
details to the forms that express general laws. —D. B. M. 


524. Fontaney, Pierre. Ruskin and Paradise Regained, VS, 12:3, Mar. 1969, 347-356. 
Ruskin's description of the Rhone at Geneva offers a significant unconscious conjunc- 
tion of archetypal motifs (the center of the. world, Paradise, the cosmic mountain, the 
trial) and personal motifs (the color blue, childhood, light). —W. V. Н. 


525. Sussman, Herbert L. Hunt, Ruskin, and.“The Scapegoat,” VS, 12:1, Sept. 1968, 
83-90. Despite the ease with which Hunt's method of painting "The Scapegoat" may be 
ridiculed, the combination of accurate imitation and religious symbolism derives from a 
consistent theory of the naturalistic symbol as found in Ruskin. The misunderstandings 
of the painting in contemporary and later commentary are the result of Hunt's use of a 
non-traditional, "Protestant," symbolism and .of the disappearance of the assumption 

“of a sacramental universe in which even as unimportant a scene as a trapped goat can 
manifest a higher spiritual fact. р | | | —W. V. Н. 


Herbert Spencer 
Cf: Item 511. 


Lord Tennyson 


526. Joseph, Gerhard. Tanani Death in Life in Lyric and Myth: TEARS, IDLE 
TEARS and DEMETER AND PERSEPHONE, VN, No. 34, Fall 1968, 13-18. The 
deeply moving effects that Tennyson can achieve in poetry come from his ability to 

transform a sense of personal loss into.a universal principle. Tears, Idle Tears (1847), 
occasioned perhaps by the death of Hallam, is a foreshadowing of his powerful 
Demeter and Persephone (1889), probably occasioned by the death of his son Lionel. 
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mistake which he corrected in his later work. In part, his description of soldiers in 
India may have been based upon Wellington's Indian dispatches. Kipling’s portrayal 
of soldiers as moral. human beings is a reaction to general public opinion. —R. R. 


516. "Tompkins, 1. м. 8. Тһе Unfading Genius of Rudyard Kipling, KJ, 36:169, Mar. 
1969, 6-13. [The-article is the- text of an address to the Kipling Society given Oct. 23; 
1968.) What interests contemporary graduate students іп Kipling is fundamentally 
different from what interested his readers of 50 years ago because these students have 
no personal experience of the conditions about which he writes. But Kipling s belief 
“іп the unchanging nature of human penes and his portrayal of this in "strokes of 
nature" survives undistorted. es к —R. R. 


George Meredith | . 

517. Rossi, Sergio. Introduzione Alla Narrativa Di George Meredith, Aevum, 38:5-6, 
Sept-Dec. 1964, 548-588. One cannot speak of a systematic theory in discussing 
Meredith, but his approach to writing is elucidated by his essay, On the Idea of Comedy 
and of Usages of the Comic Spirit, The New Quarterly Magazine, April 1877. The 
central idea is that only cultivated men and women can understand and appreciate the 
comic spirit. In his novels he limits the comic to its strictly theatrical sense rather 
than conceiving it in the.broader meaning of human comedy, but he is incapable of 
creating a really dramatic comic situation. Like other Victorians he repeats his themes 
too often and becomes somewhat mechanical. His:great merits are his style and his 
understanding of the necessity of breaking the rigid mold of the Victorian novel to 
move toward, a more exact delineation.of character and psychological reactions. His 
world, which flees: from . heroic ‘exaltation and. absurd, sentimental deformation, is 
constantly controlled by the poet's eye which takes in the comic and anti-heroic aspects 
of life. (In иа: —J. V. E. 


J. S. мш... 

518. Sanderson, . David к. ‘Meine and Method in MilPs ON LIBERTY, VN, 

No. 34, Fall 1968, 22-25. Since Mill worked two years on the writing of his On 

Liberty, it may be assumed that it reveals his habitual mental processes. Metaphor, 

which represents an intuitive rather.than a logical function, is rare in On Liberty, 

and its Ponpe pone to “his mode of шкан incisive method of analysis." 
—D. B. M. 


1. Н.. Newman 

519. Hunt, R. W. Newman's Notes on Dean Church's OXFORD MOVEMENT, BLR, 
8:3, Feb. 1969, 135-137. [This article includes seven various comments to Dean Church 
on a draft of Church's Oxford Movement.] —M. F. O. 


520. Weatherby, H. L. The Encircling Gloom: Newman's Departure from the Caroline 
Tradition, VS, 12:1, Sept. 1968, 57-82. Newman's thought does not really represent 
a return to 17th-century High Churchmanship. Richard Hooker, Lancelot Andrewes, 
Henry Hammond, John Cosin, Bishop Laud, John Pearson, and Jeremy Taylor all 
emphasize the power of reason and, the bright reflection of God in the world much 
more strongly than does Newman. For Newman God's presence in creation is а 
notional and not a real belief, and reason must defer to the illative sense. These 
tendencies in Seven 8 thought, leq opm toward his authoritarian кш, of the 
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contemporary situation. Gissing’s personal economic and social situation is related to 
the way the novel "mirrors" society; tension exists between "the real Gissing" and the 
"anonymous implied author." All of this combines to make Demos a very complex 
example of mimetic form from which the confusions in both the awareness and actuality 
of socialism at the time emerge. Gissing’s handling of Morris is an index of this 
complexity. —W. V. H. 


510. Lelchuk, Alan. DEMOS: The Ordeal of the Two Gissings, VS, 12:3, Mar. 1969, 
357-374. Demos is "the one serious fictional guide . . . to working class radicalism." 
Recognition of the quality of the novel has been obscured by a tendency to confuse 
Gissing the man with Gissing the novelist; actually the tension between the two made 
Gissing a better novelist by giving his characters greater complexity and making them 


more convincing. "What finally emerges from Demos . . . is a reaffirmation of the 
essential goals of socialism, but a serious skepticism concerning their implementation." 
—W. V. Н. 


Frederic Harrison 


511. Eisen, Sydney. Frederic Harrison and Herbert Spencer: Embattled Unbelievers, 
VS, 12:1, Sept. 1968, 33-56. The controversies of 1884 and 1885 between Harrison 
and Spencer over "the religion of the future" are indices on the one hand of how fully 
unbelief had arrived in England and on the other of key differences between Spencer's 
system of thought and Harrison's adherence to the Comtian "religion of humanity." 
The controversy, which developed around Spencer's theory of "the Unknowable," also 
came to involve Sir James Fitzjames Stephen and Wilfrid Ward. 00 —W. V. Н. 


G. M. Hopkins 


512. Ochshorn, Myron. Hopkins the Critic, YR, 54:3, Sp. 1965, 346-367. Hopkins's 
criticism, much of which is found incomplete and fragmented in his letters, displays a 
critica] balance of sensibility and judgment, which at once places him among his 
Victorian contemporaries in its "highly moral, highly serious, frequently anti-romantic 
kind of realistic romanticism.” The moral and aesthetic imperative of his twin ideas of 
"jn-earnestness" and "inscape" bridges the Romantic critical discourse of Coleridge to 
our 20th-century "form-conscious modern sensibility:” —P. J. К. 


513. Smith, Julian. Hopkins’ SPRING AND FALL: TO A YOUNG CHILD, Expl, 
27:5, Jan. 1969, Item 36. Without the ninth line this poem is a 'sonnet, albeit an 
irregular one. Eliminating the ninth line leaves "an octave of two quatrains giving 
Margaret's problem and a sestet composed of either a quatrain and a couplet or three 
couplets making a philosophical statement about the origin of the problem introduced 
in the octave," In spite of its position as the "logically extra line," 1. 9 is the key to the 
poem because it tells us that Margaret's sorrow is not temporary but that "her innocence 
is." —R. J. W. 


Rudyard Kipling 

514. Hilton, Lucy. Mr. Kipling, KJ, 36:169, Mar. 1969, 14-18. [This chapter from an 
unpublished book Memories of Old Rottingdean is a personal memoir of Kipling's 
residence at “The Elms,” Rottingdean (1897- 1902), and includes several biographical 
vignettes and a description of the locale. But it is chiefly concerned with the rifle club, 
a sort of militia group, formed by Kipling.] —R. В. 


815. Murphy, J. J. W. Kipling and the. Irish Soldier in India, Part П, KJ, 36:169, 
Mar. 1969, 20-22. Kipling's belief that Irish troops in India were undisciplined was a 
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the surname of her heroine, Shirley Keeldar, in a poem in Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border, written by Scott's friend, the folklorist Dr. John Leyden. She may have seen 
in the brave Keeldar's death a parallel to her sister Emily's courageous but losing fight 
against tuberculosis. —D. B. M. 


Robert Browning 

504. Thompson, Leslie M. Regular and Irregular Deeds in THE RING AND THE 
BOOK, PLL, 3:1, Win. 1967, 80-85. The use of words like “regular” and “irregular,” 
particularly by Guido, Caponsacchi, and the Pope, underscores Browning’s attitude 
toward the Church and other social institutions: Pompilia naively equates irregularity 
with evil, but to the other characters it is custom and conformity that are bad, and the 
exceptional is required to correct them. This reflects Browning’s own view. --С. А.Н. 


505. Altick, Richard D. Lovers’ Finiteness: Browning’s TWO IN THE CAMPAGNA, 
PLL, 3:1, Win. 1967, 75-80. The poem represents a despairing quest for the meaning 
of life. In the fecundity of the landscape setting the speaker finds hints both of sexual 
love and of a higher spiritual harmony of persons that seems to satisfy the quest. Yet, 
like the campagna vegetation, which is delicate and fragile, such redemptive moments 
are brief and frustratingly incomplete. —C. A. H. 


Charles Dickens 

506. Brice, A. W. C., and K. J. Fielding Dickens and the Tooting Disaster, VS, 12:2, 
Dec. 1968, 227-244. The discovery of a fourth article by Dickens in the Examiner 
about the Tooting child-farm where 150: children died of cholera provides further 


evidence of Dickens’s active concern with and participation in the events of his time. 
—W. V. Н. 


507. McLean, Robert Simpson. Putting Quilp to Rest, VN, No. 34, Fall 1968, 29-33. 
The evil Daniel Quilp in Dickens's The Old Curiosity Shop is not, as has been sug- 
gested, a caricature of villainy. There is ample evidence that Quilp is "derived from 
three principle demonic sources: the evil dwarf, the devil and the comic devil of the 
English stage." Evil to the young Dickens is a relatively simple idea; in the novels of 
his maturity he shows a more realistic understanding of the complex nature of human 
evil. —D. B. M. 


Benjamin Disraeli 
508. McCabe, Bernard. Disraeli and the Baronial Principle’: Some Versions of 
Romantic Medievalism, VN, No. 34, Fall 1968, 7-13. The Young England medieval- 
izing spirit is present in Disraeli's novels Coningsby (1844) and Sybil (1845) together 
with “a very well-informed account of the forces at play in early Victorian public life." 
They also project Disraeli's attachment to the "glory" that went out of Victorian life 
with the transfer of power from the aristocracy to the middle and lower classes. 
—D. B. M. 


509. Goode, John. Gissing, Morris, and English Socialism, VS, 12:2, Dec. 1968, 201- 
226. Gissing's Demos is not wholly historically accurate, but its untruths “coincide with 
& contemporary consciousness of socialism"; its confusions reflect confusion in the 
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497. Murray, E. B. Keats's “Jack” Reynolds, N&Q, 16:2, Feb. 1969, 57. Not The 
Rivals, but 1 H. IV lies behind Keats's use of "Jack" in writing John Hamilton Reynolds. 
Thus we have one more in a series of adaptations from Shakespeare in Keats, who did 
not know the popular theater well. [See J.-C. Sallé, An Allusion to THE RIVALS in a 
Keats Letter, N&Q, 15:9, Sept. 1968, 335-336 (AES, 12:2, Feb. 1969, 498).] —]J. S. Р. 


Cf: Item 597, 


T. L. Peacock 


498. Howells, Coral Ann. BIOGRAPHIA LITERARIA and NIGHTMARE ABBEY, 
N&Q, 16:2, Feb. 1969, 50-51. "In its subject matter, its structural arrangement, and 
its stylistic features of word choice and sentence rhythm," Flosky’s critique of modern 
drama in Nightmare Abbey caricatures Coleridge’s attack on Gothic melodrama 
(particularly Maturin's Bertram; or, The Castle of St. қыны in Chap. 23 of 
Biographia Literaria. -—J, S. Р. 


Sir Walter Scott 


499. Maxwell, J. C. A Deletion in Scot's PRIVATE LETTERS OF THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY, N&Q, 16:2, Feb. 1969, 57. In 1832 Scott deleted a sentence 
from this 1821 work (top of p. 101), but the reason for the deletion has not been 
noticed: the sentence belongs, not in the letter, but in the footnote. —J. S. Р. 


P. B. Shelley 


500. Murray, E. B. “Elective Affinity” in THE REVOLT OF ISLAM, JEGP, 67:4, 
Oct. 1968, 570-585. “Elective affinity best accounts for and explains the puzzling 
relationships among the major characters in a very badly constructed attempt at trans- 
lating the eternal principle of Love into a loose compost of political allegory and Gothic 
romance.” Shelley was not able to adapt such a restrictive. formulation to embody his 
political idealism. --В. А. Р. 


Cf: Item 492. 


William Wordsworth 


501. Owen, W. J. B. “A Second-Sight Procession” in Wordsworth's London, N&Q, 
16:2, Feb. 1969, 49-50. Тһе “second-sight procession" in The Prelude (УП.33-34) 
refers to a passage in James Clarke's Survey of the Lakes of Cumberland, Westmorland, 
and Lancashire (1787, 1798) describing the apparition of spectral riders in the sky. 
Wordsworth also referred to this apparition in An Evening Walk (11.196-211), 
acknowledging Clarke as his source in a footnote, and in a draft for The Prelude, 
where the vision occurs in boyhood. —]J. S. P. 


502. Maxwell, J. C. THE WHITE DOE OF RYLSTONE, 1589, N&Q, 16:2, Feb. 1969, 
49, This line, “With the sweet bird’s caroling,” has the plural “birds” in de Selincourt 
& Darbishire’s edition of Wordsworth. Shakespeare’s “Unto the sweet bird’s throat” 
(A. X. L. IL.v.4), which Wordsworth may have remembered, should have kept them 
from the mistaken change. J. S. P. 


VII. VICTORIAN 


Charlotte Bronte 


503. Ankenbrandt, Katherine Ware. Charlotte Bronte's SHIRLEY and John Leyden's 
THE COURT OF KEELDAR, VN, No. 34, Fall 1968, 33-34. Bronte probably found 
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half of the sentence, which only confuses his meaning. As he emended it, the sentence 
reads: “The primary Imagination I hold to be the living Power and prime Agent of all 
human Perception." —]J. S. Р. 


492. Otten, Terry R. Christabel, Beatrice, and the Encounter with Evil BuR, 17:2, 
May 1969, 19-31. Although the exact amount of Coleridge's influence on Shelley 
cannot be established, there are marked similarities in theme and dialectical structure 
between Christabel and The Cenci. Christabel and Beatrice represent untried innocence 
before encountering Geraldine and Cenci, and both welcome evil into their lives, 
suggesting that the inescapable source of evil is in the mind. By trying the innocence of 
their willing victims, Geraldine and Cenci are ways to their salvation, but neither poet 
ROW how evil can be expelled. | —А. T d 


493. Hassler, Donald M. Coleridge, Darwin, and the Dome, Serif, 4:3, Sept. 1967, 
28-31. The pleasure-dome of Kubla Khan "may have been associated in Coleridge's 
mind" with Erasmus Darwin. The physical bulk of this man, the “ridiculously” cosmic 
ambition of his poetry, and his use of the dome as a symbol, may have strengthened 
the vitality of the same symbol in Coleridge's mind. Coleridge's Notebooks for 1804 
and 1805 contain several references to Darwin, and in Darwin's The Temple of Nature 
(1803) a pleasure-dome is described. —C. A. H. 


494. Whalley, George. The Publication of Coleridge's PROMETHEUS Essay, N&Q, 
16:2, Feb. 1969, 52-55. Coleridge's paper, On the PROMETHEUS of Aeschylus, read 
by him to the Royal Society of Literature on May 18, 1825, was not printed in the 
Societys Transactions unti] 1834; it exists also as a pamphlet offprint in the British 
Museum. The description of the pamphlet by Thomas J. Wise, a former owner of it, 
is bibliographically false in describing it as a private issue made in 1825 before delivery 
of the address. Volume Н, Part ii, of the Transactions, containing the address, was 
issued July 4, 1834, and the offprints about the same time; thus Coleridge, who died 
July 25 of that year, perhaps never saw it in print. Presumably the version we have js 
what Coleridge read in 1825; there is inconclusive evidence that additions and correc- 
tions were made to the original. The Ms has disappeared. | —J. S. P. 


Cf: Item 549. 


Leigh Hunt 

495. Davies, James Atterbury. Leigh Hunt and John Forster, RES, 19:73, Feb. 1968, 
25-40. After Hunt and Forster met in 1829,. Forster's main concern in their relation- 
ship became that of improving Hunt’s condition and reputation—through helping to 
raise money for him and through reviews of Hunt’s work that shifted the emphasis 
from the quality of the work to the plight of the author. Hunt influenced Forster’s 
reading, his continuing interest in the 17th century, and his attitudes as a drama critic. 
Hunt appreciated Forster's literary advice, тыны Forster is partly to blame for 
Hunt's increasing didacticism in his later work, . —L. B. H. 


John Keats 


496. Haworth, Helen E. Keats and the Metaphor of Vision, JEGP, 67: 3, July 1968, 
371-394. Keats uses imagery of vision as a metaphor for the workings of the poetic 
imagination; much contemporary criticism misinterprets this metaphorical formulation 
as a metaphysical belief. The metaphor is consistently "live" throughout the 1817 
Poems and the more mature Ode to Psyche, Ode to a Nightingale, and The Fall of 
Hyperion. —B. A. Р. 
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Altizer is mistaken in aligning Blake’s mysticism with the intellectual dialectic of Hegel 
and in considering that he would espouse the Satan of a secularized Christianity. 
—Т: x T. 


George Borrow 


486. Fraser, Angus M. John Borrow's Disembodied Allowance, N&Q, 16:2, Feb. 1969, 
64-70. Borrow, a lieutenant in the militia, left England for Mexico in 1826, when his 
unit was disbanded, and sought thereafter with great zeal to keep” his "half pay" 
allowance. War Office records show not only that payment on the allowance was 
contested but that, in 1830, Borrow was in arrears in payments for support of two 
illegitimate children born to one Elizabeth Cooper. The parish where she and the 
children resided tried unsuccessfully to get reimbursement from the War Office:for its 
expenses in maintaining the children. John died іп Mexico in 1833. His brother George 
wrote lying letters to the War Office on John's behalf and.does not seem to have been 
troubled by his or John's duplicity and failure to provide for his bastard children. 
In Lavengro, эор praises John's frankness and ready шоу ——J, J. P. 


Lord Byron 


487. Beaty, Frederick L. Harlequin Don Juan, JEGP, 67: 3, July 1968, 395-405. 
During 1817, Don Juan was an enormously popular comic figure in at least three 
pantomimes on the London stage.: Some of the harlequinade techniques may һауе sug- 
gested to Byron his untraditional handling of the old Spanish legend. ^. —В. A. P. 


488. Nielsen, Jørgen Erik. Byroniana, N&Q, 16:2, Feb. 1969, 56. An anecdote'about 
Byron's escape or rescue from a deserted island in the Adriatic, published in The New 
Monthly Magazine in 1843, appeared at least twice elsewhere:' in The Court Journal 
(London), Sept. 12, 1829, and (in English) in Dansk Vestindisk Regierings Avis, a 
newspaper on the then Danish island of St. Croix in the West Indies, on Dec. 19, 1825. 

—]j. S. Р. 


John Clare 


489. Storey, Mark. Letters of John Clare, 1821: Revised Datings, N&Q,. 16:2, Feb. 
1969, 58-64. Internal and external evidence permits more accurate dating of a number 
of letters from Clare to his publishers in 1821 about his. forthcoming book, The Village 
Minstrel. [This note does not, however, seek to be exhaustive in establishing chronology 
for all of Clare's correspondence with these men.] —J. S. Р. 


S. T. Coleridge 


490. Alley, Alvin D. Coleridge and Existentialism, SHR,. 2: 4, Fall 1968, 45 1-461. 
The Ancient Mariner illustrates Coleridge's "central existential: theme of man's 
estrangement from normal society." Intuition is a means to truth, imagination. its 
instrument. Existential man recognizes the struggle of Coleridge's Secondary Imagina- 
tion "to idealize and to unify.” Despair, -Coleridge’s “Dejection,” -is the antithesis of 
imagination. The Wanderings of Cain and Christabel are also "inquisitions into our 
existence," and an imaginative coming to terms with an absurd world. ‚ —8$. M. A. W. 


491. Hume, Robert D. Coleridge’s Retention of Primary Imagination, N&Q, 16: 2, 
Feb. 1969, 55-56. Тһе ambiguity оға footnote in the. Shawcross edition of the 
Biographia Literaria does not exist in Sara Coleridge’s comment on the statement ‘in 
question concerning the primary imagination. Coleridge intended to drop the second 
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480. .Burnim, Kalman, and Philip Highfill, Jr.: Alexander Johnston, Machinist, TN, 
23:3, Sp. 1969; 100-102. Complete identification, as far as it is possible, is given of 
the vague identity of the machinist, Alexander Johnston (sometimes spelled Johnson 
or Johnstone), who was responsible for the costumes and décor of the famous 1794 
Drury Lane production of Macb. : --5. E K. 


481. Jackson, -Allan S. Bibliography n 17th and 18th Century Play Editions in the 
Rare Book Room of the Ohio State тешу Eras, RECTR, 8:1, May 1969, 30-58. 
[Fully И —N. E M. 


General 


482. A өзініз» Carla. Contributo A Una Storia Del Costume Settecentesco Inglese: 
I “Landscape Gardens,” Aevum, 39:5-6, Sept.-Dec. 1965, 574-580. The sensibility 
expressed in 18th-céntury English landscape gardens goes back to Shaftesbury and is 
enhanced by the vogue of travel and the resulting taste for a certain kind of art. 
Returning from the “Grand Tour,” Englishmen, remembering the Alps, were attracted 
to Wales, the Lake District and the Scottish Highlands, and they enjoyed certain 
animated aspects of nature as depicted by Claude Lorrain, Nicolas Poussin and 
Salvator Rosa. The new poetry was represented by Thompson’s Seasons. The reaction 
against the typical French or Italian classical garden was led by Walpole, Addison, 
and Pope, echoing Shaftesbury. The evolution toward the natural irregular garden 
was accomplished by Charles Bridgeman, William Kent, Lancelot Brown, and Humphrey 
Repton. In his Sketches and Hints on Landscape Gardening (1795), Repton holds that 
the garden must result from the collaboration of the landscape painter and the practical 
gardener. Thus. the liking for untamed: nature led to a new type of garden and 
eventually the romantic movement іп costuming as well as literature. (In Italian) 

| WWE | (0 =, V. E. 


VI. ROMANTIC 
William Blake 


483. McGlynn, Paul D. Blakes THE CHIMNEY SWEEPER (from SONGS OF 
INNOCENCE), Expl, 27:3, Nov. 1968, Item 20. The underlying unity of the poem 
is obscured if we do not realize that its optimism is the speaker’s, not Blake’s, whose 
own awareness “reveals a contrary state of the soul.” —R. J. W. 


484. Ryskamp, Charles. SONGS OF INNOCENCE AND OF EXPERIENCE and 
Miss Caroline Newton's Blake Collection, PULC, 29:2, Win. 1968, 150-155. Prince- 
ton recently acquired Copy U of Songs, a "rich and splendid" copy that "represents the 
culmination” of Blake’s printing and illuminating. This gift occasioned a Blake 
exhibit [here described and: illustrated]. —C. A. H. 


485. Merton, Thomas. ‘Blake and the New Theology, SR, 76:4, Aut. 1968, 673-682 
(rev.-art., Thomas J. J. Altizer, The New Apocalypse: The Radical Christian Vision 
of William Blake, Michigan State U. Press,-1967): Altizer makes an important contri- 
bution to the recognition of Blake as “a prophet and apocalyptic visionary who had a 
very real insight into the world of his time and of ours.” There is much to be said 
for Altizer’s analysis of Blake as represénting the point of view of today’s radical 
Christians. Bliake's attack on organized réligion would suggest that he would ‘be 
sympathetic to the notion that- its. God (Urizen, Nobodaddy, etc.) is dead; however, 
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ence than with abstract a priori theorizing, Rowe adopted a tragic mode closer to 
middle-class experience than the heroic. He avoided the extremes of mere "emotional 
excitation” and mere "ethical: demonstration," achieving a didactic effect without 
losing sympathy for his erring characters. In this achievement Rowe's work is a fore- 
runner of some elements in the modern theater. —C. A. Н. 


Richard Savage 


476. Hogan, Floriana T. Notes on Savages LOVE IN A VEIL and Calderón's PEOR 
ESTÁ QUE ESTABA, RECTR, 8:1, May 1969, 23-29. The question of the influence 
of Spain's 17th-century capa y espada drama on that of Restoration England is still a 
matter for debate. An attribution of a source made by Montague Summers in 1921— 
that Love in a Veil derived from Calderón's La Dama Duende—is incorrect. The 
actual source is Calderón's Peor Está Que Estaba, as can be seen by comparing scenes 


from the two. Savage only "made a few minor changes, [and] shifted scenes about" 
in his version. —N. D. M. 


Christopher Smart 


477. Dearnley, Moira. Christopher Smart: *Some Young Cymro in Cambridge," RES, 
19:73, Feb. 1968, 53-58. Smart's Welsh background is indicated in several Welsh 
references in Smart’ s work and in the appearance of a Latin poem by Smart in 
Diddanweh Teuluaidd, a volume of contemporary Welsh poetry published in 1763. 
This. poem is a Latin version of an English prose eulogy to the Prince of Wales. 
--L, В. Н. 


Jonathan Swift 


478. Allison, Alexander. Concerning Houyhnhnm Reason, SR, 76:3, Sum. 1968, 
480-492. Swifts original intention in creating the Houyhnhnm-Yahoo dichotomy 
probably was to extol allegorically the virtues of rationality as contrasted with universal 
human bestiality. As this plan unfolded, however, he might have been led to the 
insight that the perfectly rational Houyhnhnms must be lacking important qualities such 
as warm sympathetic affections and ideals lying beyond the bounds of nature. In analyz- 
ing and subtly satirizing the race, Swift is. certainly not condemning reason as such; 
yet he does present us with a sharply satirized Gulliver in his final state, departing 
from the human race in bitterness because of his total uncritical involvement with the 
Houyhnhnms. Lo —T. H. T. 


Cf: Item 601. 


William Wycherley 

479. Vieth, David M. Wycherleys THE COUNTRY WIFE: An EN of Mascu- 
Unity, PLL, 2:4, Fall 1966, 335-350. Each of the three parallel plots contributes to 
the central theme of masculinity. Pinchwife in the "country" sequence, Fidget in the 
“city” of commercial values, and Sparkish in the fashionable "town" are all deficient 
in masculinity. Yet neither does Horner, despite his conquests, represent the true ideal, 
which is a classical mean between the extremes and is manifest in Harcourt and 
Alithea. At the same time; however, Horner and Margery in their very extremeness 
pose another sort of norm which Wycherley sees as also valid. Their ability both to 
assume and to penetrate disguises and their mastery of such social conventions as 
language denote a Ed rightness and reflect Wycherley's distinct value 
system. --С. А. Н. 
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nary,.and (2) after 1775 when he was accused of misrepresentation in Journey to the 
Western Islands of. Scotland. The critics of The Weekly Magazine were generally as 
guilty of as much prejudice as they accused ыды of having. —L. B. H. 


471. Wilson, Ross. The Dictionary and Drink, NRam, C.6, Jan. 1969, 24-43. [The 
article is a brief comment on the many words in Johnson’s Dictionary concerned with 
drinks and drinkers from alcohol, through various beverages and types of tippling, 
to wassail.] Johnson’s “profound technical treatment [of] many professional elements 
of. alcoholic е е necessarily left out of this listing, should not be 
disregarded. | —]J. B. S. 


472. Woodruff, Douglas. Doctor. Johnson's Catholic Contemporaries, NRam, C.6, 
Jan. 1969, 17-23. Though more than usually tolerant of Roman Catholicism, Johnson 
had relatively limited contacts with Catholics (other than on his trips to the Highlands 
and to Paris), for he lived during the nadir of English Roman Catholicism, against 
which the government kept in force various restrictions and disabilities. By Johnson's 
death perhaps only one in 100 Englishmen was Catholic. Richard Challoner (1691-1781), 
the most, considerable English Catholic of Johnson's day, helped greatly to sustain the 
faith in that dark time. It was the emigre priests and bishops fleeing the French 
Revolution who gave English Catholicism its rebirth. eH. В. 8. 


Cf: Items 456 and 466. 


Charles Macklin 
Cf: Item 401. 


Alexander Роре ` 


473. Thomas, W. К; His Highness’ Dog at Kew, CE, 30:7, Apr: 1969, 581-586. 
Pope's two-line poem, which begins "I am his Highness' Dog at Kew," illustrates use 
of irony to reveal a condition of social-moral baseness and to “imply the norm of 
earlier times.” That the visitor in the poem is the alazon of classical satire and that 
hence tbe dog is the satiric eiron indicate "that it is in fact the predominately Tory 
courtiers visiting the Prince at Kew whom Pope satirizes.” The garden imagery is 
satiric; thus the garden is an “enchanted garden-maze guarded by a ravening beast of 
prey and sheltering at its heart a monstrous Minotaur—Frederick, Prince of Wales.” 
Mythically, the dog is Cerberus, guarding “the gates of Hades.” —E. F. H. 


Samuel Richardson 

474. Dussinger, John A. Richardson’s CHRISTIAN VOCATION, PLL, 3:1, Win. 
1967, 1-19. Both as printer and as author, Richardson considered it his calling to defend 
the orthodox faith and inculcate its moral principles.. From his press came anti-deistic 
books and even works of incipient pietism. In his early writings he upheld Christian 
revelation, extolling an Old Testament contemptus mundi, the exemplary value of 
Christ's vicarious suffering, and the role of divine grace in salvation. His Latitudinarian 
churchmanship distrusted enthusiasm but insisted on tolerance, and minimized doctrine 
in the interests of morality based on universal love and brotherhood. Later, his novels 
reflected similar. views. . , --С. A. H. 
Nicholas: Rowe Ж | 

475. Kearful, Frank J. The Nature of Tragedy in Rowe’s THE FAIR PENITENT, 
PLL, 2:4, Fall 1966, 351-360. More concerned with the effect of a play on the audi- 
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464. Maurer, A. E. Wallace. The Design of Dryden's THE MEDALL, PLL, 2:4, Fall 
1966, 293-304. When a medal was struck in 1681 to commemorate a Whig victory, 
Dryden's counterattack took the form of this poem, which was offered as his own 
“medal” to exhibit the occasion in its true light. In its structure and allusions the poem 
refers directly to the Whig medal, as well as to general principles of the medalist's art. 
That contemporaries recognized these references is clear from several poems written 
in reply; but from the 18th century on critics have missed this important clue to 
understanding Dryden's poem. --С, А. Н. 


465. Thale, Mary. Dryden’s Critical Vocabulary: The Imitation of Nature, PLL, 2:4, 
Fall 1966, 315-326. 'The phrase "imitation of nature" was introduced into criticism by 
Dryden, perhaps "in an attempt to harmonize ... . art and science." Dryden leaned 
heavily on the concept but varied the meaning he attached to it: thus four different 
meanings of nature may be observed, and two of imitation. He used the idea most in 
his criticism of the late 1660’s and again 30 years later—both times when he was 
"feeling his way in а new area of. critical speculation." ^ — . —C. A. H. 


Thomas Erskine 


466. Clements, Richard. Erskine for the Defence, NRam, C.6, Jan. 1969, 2-16. [The 
chance meeting of Johnson and the youthful Thomas Erskine (1750-1823) introduces a 
brief biography of the future Lord Chancellor, preeminent advocate of his day, defender 
of "liberty, justice and reason."] —J. B. 8. 


Samuel joluson 


467. Delaune, Henry M.. Johnson sni the Matter of Imitation, XUS, 3:2, June 1964, 
103-122. Johnson's critical career covered a period of transition from neoclassicism to 
romanticism; although he was usually a spokesman for neoclassicism, occasionally he 
adopted new ideas. Early in his writing, for example, he accepted any imitation of a 
classical poem or poet, but later he would ‘accept only the finest examples and insist 
on originality in the imitation. —D. D. N. 


468. Sherbo, Arthur. Samuel Johnson's ESSAY on DuHaldes DESCRIPTION OF 
CHINA, PLL, 2:4, Fall 1966, 372-380. Johnson's Essay, published in three installments 
in 1742, is essentially a review article on the recent English translation.of DuHalde's 
book. Its first. 14. paragraphs are nearly all original and constitute "virtually . . . a 
separate addition to the Johnson canon." The rest is mainly devoted to a citation of 
selected material from DuHalde interspersed with comments by Johnson, in which “a 
number of 'eminently Johnsonian' sentiments" may be found. The whole demonstrates 
Johnson' s journalistic skill. ЭШ —C. P. H. 


469. Tutt, Ralph. Samuel Johnson on Pastoral Poetry, ‘Serif, 4:3, Sept. 1967, 12-16. 
Johnson's remarks on the pastoral show his mind “in debate with itself on major critical 
issues.” He criticized pastoral poets for artificiality and sterility. Yet he was able to 
praise poems of rustic life so long as they did not idealize on the one hand or descend 
to vulgarity on the other. This meant that pastoral must include “all ranks of persons,” 
for if it dealt with shepherds alone it could not achieve the THESES lofty sentiments 
and pure manners without becoming unnatural. | | | —C. A. H. 


470. Walker, Ian C. Dr. Johnson and THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE, RES, 19:73, Feb. 
1968, 14-24. The enmity of The Weekly Magazine toward Johnson showed itself in 
two stages: (1) up to 1775 when he was criticized for the "Johnsonese" of the Dictio- 
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good-natured to resent or even feel Pope's satirical thrusts—an image he himself 
promoted. But critics have been misled by his deliberately calm style. Actually he did 
not endure in patient silence for so long as has been thought—if it was even patient 
at all. Moreover, his "almost paranoiac hypersensitivity," his stratagems to forestall 
satire, and the venom of his attacks on Pope show that he did feel the sting. In his 
final rejoinders, Cibber lost even the mildness of manner he had at first affected. 

—C. А. Н. 


Jeremy Collier 
William Congreve 


459. Novak, Maximilian E. The Artist and the Clergyman: Congreve, Collier and 
the World of the Play, CE, 30:7, Apr. 1969, 555-561. Collier's attack on Congreve is 
still viewed as a moral controversy; actually Collier was against the theater as theater, 
and Congreve defended comedy as a legitimate genre. Congreve was concerned with 
the "relationship of comedy to reality and concluded that comedy was an art of 
exaggeration in which verisimilitude was achieved only by an illusion." Collier never 
conceived of a play as an artifact: it was life and therefore subject to moral scrutiny. 

—E. F. H. 


Daniel Defoe 


460. Bastian, F. Defoe and Guy Miege, N&Q, 16:3, Mar. 1969, 103-105. Internal and 
external evidence suggests that Defoe helped Miege with his New State (early 1691) 
and then expanded Chap. 13 of that work with material from his own Complete History 
of the Late Revolution (late 1691). Further passages (not necessarily by Defoe) from 
the Complete History were incorporated into the 1693 and 1699 editions of the New 
State; and in 1705, when John Chamberlayne accused Miege of plagiarism, Defoe 
wrote an anonymous defense. (Internal evidence, chiefly stylistic, underlies the attribu- 
tion of the Complete History to Defoe). We still do not know just what the relationship 
was between Defoe and Miege between 1691 and 1705 or why Defoe attributed the 
Complete History to Miege in his defense of him. —]J. S. Р. 


John Dryden 

461. Kinneavy, Gerald B. Judgment in Extremes: A Study of Dryden's ABSALOM 
AND ACHITOPHEL, UDR, 3:1, Win. 1966, 15-30. The usual general application of 
the concept of dissociation of sensibilities does not apply to Absalom and Achitophel. 
Here Dryden has complete control over the organization of feeling and detail which 
he uses to express his didactic idea that excess is evil. The epic and biblical details in 
the poem thus further the development of the essential difference between the excess 
of Achitophel and the moderation of David. Seen in this way the poem is more unified 
in its effects and more "universal" in its application. —M. R. M. 


462. Archer, Stanley. The Persons in AN ESSAY OF DRAMATIC POESY, PLL, 
2:4, Fall 1966, 305-314. The traditional identification of Dryden's four interlocutors 
as Charles Sackville, Earl of Dorset, Sir Charles Sedley, Sir Robert Howard, and 
Dryden himself is still—-despite recent objections—the solution that seems best to fit 
the evidence of the Essay. The characterization, roles, and tastes of the four speakers 
are all appropriate to the persons with whom they have been identified. ` --С. А.Н. 


463. Freehafer, John. Dryden's INDIAN EMPEROUR, Expl, 27:3, Nov. 1968, Item 
24. Two unnoted imitations of Virgil's Georgics, П.192-198, illuminate the epic theme 
of the play: part of the passage is echoed in V.i.115-116, and the remainder in Li.5-10. 

—R. J. W. 
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the Renaissance history poem, which limit and distort it as a totality, consideration of 
the poem in light of the poetic uses made of the-historical sources and the rhetorical. 
amplification of those sources may offer a new understanding of the Renaissance poet's 
purpose and the poem's character and value. —M. F. O. 


General 


453. Cochrane, Kirsty. Orpheus Applied: Some Instances of His Importance in the 
Humanist View of Language, RES, 19:73, Feb. 1968, 1-13. In Elizabethan and 
Jacobean England the application of the Orpheus legend shifted from emphasis on. the 
taming power of music to emphasis on the civilizing power of words: language was 
felt to have power for creative good. Since Orpheus’s power of speech was within the 
range of ай men, the study of rhetoric—eloquence—became virtuous. Frequently, 
the legend was used for particular cases—for example, the argument for marriage (by 
Erasmus) or the argument for art (by George Chapman)—or to express the idea of 
ethical value through linking Orpheus to Christ. —L. В. Н. 


454. Hamilton, А. C. Recent Studies in the English Remisens SEL, 9:1, Win. 
1969, 169-197. [This article includes analytical surveys of 42 critical and historical 
studies of non-dramatic literature of the English Renaissance appearing in late 1967 
and in 1968.] - —М. Р. О. 


455. McAvoy, William C. -The Years Contribution to English Renaissance Textual 
Study, Manus, 13:1, Mar. 1969, 12-31. Е —QG. Е. B. 


V. RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 


James Boswell 


456. Brown, Terence. America and Americans as Seen in James Boswell’s THE LIFE 
OF SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D., and in the Letters of Johnson and Boswell, NRam, 
C.6, Jan. 1969, 44-51. As some of his apologists admit, Johnson abandoned logic for 
hypocrisy in his self-contradictory attitude toward America and England, whereby he 
attacked the colonies "because of injustices” and loved his homeland despite “injustices.” 
“Chauvinistic zeal” must be held the cause of this contradiction. Boswell, as revealed 
in the Life and in their letters, held a more cogent, logical position and bested “an 
almost rabid Johnson" іп arguments on the question of the colonies and colonists. Bos- 
well, after much deliberation, and working his way through doubt to the truth, agreed 
that taxation without representation is unjust. —J, B. S. 


Charlotte Charke 


457. Peavy, Charles D. The Chimerical Career of Charlotte Charke, RECTR, 8:1, 
May 1969, 1-12. The varied career of the daughter of Colley Cibber, is recorded in her 
Narrative of the Life of Mrs. Charlotte Charke. She was for much of her life a 
transvestite, and played both male and female roles on the stage. Her writings include 
the sentimental] novel The History of Henry Dumont and Miss Charlotte Evelyn, 
which is noteworthy chiefly for its inclusion of contemporary stage gossip, theatrical 
low-comedy scenes, and a portrait of a homosexual: She also wrote three plays, 517 
one of which was published. ||. —N. D. M 


Colley Cibber | | 
458. Gilmore, Thomas B., Jr. Colley Cibber's Good Nature and His. Reaction to 
Pope's Satire, PLL, 2:4, Fall 1966, 361-371. Cibber has usually been pictured as too 
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latitudinarian and Hellenic rationalism of Hermetic thought distinguishes his work from 
that of more thoroughly orthodox poets like George Herbert. --В. А.Р. 


John Webster 
Cf: Item 419. 


George Wither 


448. Carlson, Norman E. George Wither and the Statute Office, N&Q, 16:3, Mar. 
1969, 96-100. Withers withholding certain information about himself in his auto- 
biographical pamphlet A Cordial Confection (1659) reveals something about the man. 
He claims to have been on intimate terms with Cromwell but complained that Crom- 
well made the Statute Office position that he held from 1655 to 1658 of little worth 
to him (presumably by not granting the reversion of the office to Wither's heirs). Thus 
Wither emerges “as the long-suffering, unrewarded servant of the Parliamentary cause." 

In actuality, Wither seems to have done well financially during the two and a half 
years he held the office; moreover, he sold the position for £1,000; he received 
£700 at the time and sued, after the Restoration, for the balance. - oJ. S. Р. 


Drama 


449. Schanzer, Ernest. Hercules and His Load, RES, 19:73, Feb. 1968, 51-53. 
Edmund Malone got his information that the sign of the Globe Theatre ‘ ‘was а figure of 
Hercules supporting the Globe" from George Steevens (1778 edition of Shakespeare), 
who probably got his knowledge from William Oldys. —L. B. H. 


450. Wren, Robert M. Salisbury and the Blackfriars Theatre, TN, 23:3, Sp. 1969, 
103-109. Although the Blackfriar players needed the protection of the Earl of Salis- 
bury (Robert Cecil), Prime -Minister in Elizabeth’s last years and James Гв early years, 
they made the deformed Secretary an object of their satire. In John Day's Isle of 
Gulls (1601) he was portrayed as the corrupt but trusted councillor of Basilius (the 
King). Salisbury ordered Blackfriars closed .after a production of Chapman's The 
Conspiracy, and Tragedy of Charles Duke of Byron, Marshall of France (1608) 
supposedly because of the French Ambassador's criticism of the scene in which the 
French Queen spoke rudely to the King's mistress and slapped her face. But it is also 
possible that he closed it because the play. showed the councillor as a hunchback with 
questionable morals. | —S. E; K. 


Poetry 
451. Gros Louis, Kenneth R. R. The Triumph and Death of Orpheus in the English 
Renaissance, SEL, 9:1, Win. 1969, 63-80. Widely celebrated in the 16th century as 
archetypal lover-artist and civilizer, and in these roles used to defend the poet as a 
better teacher than the philosopher, Orpheus as exemplar poet-philosopher became the 
mythical hero of the Renaissance, partially symbolizing the Renaissance ideal.. But in 
the 17th century the myth became stereotyped and was undermined by distrust and 
contempt. Orpheus's death and dismemberment were recalled to aid poets in expressing 
the failure of Orpheus as civilizer and their alienation. The decline of Orpheus. is 
symptomatic of the evolving dichotomy between poetry and philosophy or science. 
—M. F. 0. 


452. LaBranche, Anthony. Poetry, History, and Oratory: The Renaissance Historical 
Poem, SEL, 9:1, Win, 1969, 1-19. Contrary to some recent rhetorical approaches to 
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Houghton (Haughton) was. ће man is suggested by a recent letter to the London Times 
showing a further relationship зене НӘН рп апа ыы ыы than had been known 
before. —]J.. S. Р. 


443. Maxwell J. C. Shakespeare Criticism and Greek Tragedy: | Two .Corrections, 
N&Q, 16:4, Apr. 1969, 128. (1) R. W. Chambers's statement in Man's Unconquerable 
Mind (J. Cape, London, 1939) drawing а parallel between the trilogy of Aeschylus 
containing The Persians and Shakespeare's first historical tetralogy is inaccurate. 
(A. S. Cairncross has picked up Chambers's comment in his Arden edition of 1 H. IV.) 
"Ihe trilogy containing The Persians" was.not linked in subject, and The Persians is 
not fragmentary; moreover, we know the names of the other two plays composing the 
trilogy. (2) E. K. Francis’s error in. translating Keble's Latin in 1912. produced a non- 
sequitur in Peter Alexander's Hamlet Father:and Son (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1955). 
Alexander used Francis's translation. —]J. S. Р. 


Cf: Items 394 and 600. 


Edmund Spenser | | C 

444. Berger, Harry, Jr. The Structure of Merlin's Chronicle in THE FAERIE 
QUEENE Ш (ii), SEL, 9:1, Win. 1969, 39-51. Merlin's chronicle in The Faerie 
Queene ПІ (iii) is organized іп two opposing patterns: a series of three recurrent cycles 
in which the elemental, hostile, and animal tendencies are sustained through history and 
a linear pattern in which each cycle differs.. The first cycle features primitive forces 
and clear-cut moral issues; the forces and issues of the second cycle are more complex 
with the advent of a Christian enemy and providential causation; and the third cycle 
makes clear that the Britons will be assimilated into the larger апа more abstract 
structure of a political entity. | Ew 7 —M. F. Q. 


445. Waters, D. Douglas. Prince Arthur as Christian Magnanimity in Book One of 
THE FAERIE QUEENE, SEL, 9:1, Win. 1969, 53-62. In the theological and/or moral 
allegory of "Ihe Legend of Holiness" in The Faerle Queene Prince Arthur decidedly 
represents Christian magnanimity. Grace and truth bring Prince Arthur to Red 
Crosse's rescue, symbolizing the infusion of кишу into. Red Crosse's soul, thereby 
allowing him to repent and be saved. |» ^ М. Е. О. 


Cf: Item 398. 


William Thomas 


446. Rossi, Sergio. Un “Italianista” Nel Cinquento Inglese: William Thomas, Aevum, 
40:3-4, May-Aug. 1966, 281-314. Thomas is a more important writer than indicated 
heretofore. He defies classification since he wrote on politics, history, and grammar 
as well as translating and popularizing Italian and Latin works.. He belonged to his 
times but was also an innovator. Italian culture is the common denominator for 
Thomas’s disparate works. His treatment in Historie of Italie of such authors as 
Machiavelli was.enhanced by direct contact with Italians, especially Venetians. . His 
spreading of Italian culture satisfied the nationalistic concept that truth flourishes better 
in England than кыры else in the world. (In Matan) J. V. E. 


Henry Vaughan жасара 
447. Grant, P. Hermetic Philosophy and the Nature of Man in Vanghan's. SILEX 
SCINTILLANS, JEGP, 67:3, July 1968, 406-422. Vaughan's poetic sensibility—rather 
than his rational theological thinking—Nwas influenced Бу the Corpus Hermeticum. The 
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world”-—is also the theme of Montaigne’s. essay, although nowhere does the essayist 
develop Shakespeare's idea that the man who follows virtue can assert a "constansie" 
by which he can transcend the accidents of the world. —R. J. W. 


436. Hamer, Douglas. Shakespeare: SONNET 143, N&Q, 16:4, Apr. 1969, 129-130. 
The image in Sonnet 143 of the chaser chased derives from “the English translation 
of Luigi Pasqualigo’s comedy П Fedele . . . made by А. M. (probably Anthony Munday) 
under the title Fedele and Fortunio,” —J. S. P. 


437. Hudson, Randolph. Shakespeare's THE TEMPEST, 1,1,437-441, Expl, 27:5, 
Jan. 1969, Item 34, The problem of this passage (the Duke of Milan has no son) 
vanishes if we read “his” in 1. 441 (Arden edition) as referring to "the King my father,” 
thereby making it parellel with the “his” іп the preceding line. “Twain,” then, would 
be taken to mean “parted” rather than "two." —R. J. W. 


438. Taylor, A. B. Shakespeare and the Apes, N&Q, 16:4, Apr. 1969, 144-145. Cali- 
ban's fear in Temp. that he and the other conspirators will be transformed into apes 
(IV.i.249) recalls the fate of the Cercopes in Book 14 of the Metamorphoses, which 
Shakespeare may have known in Golding's translation. —J. S. P. 


439. Stockholder, Katherine. Power and Pleasure in TROILUS AND CRESSIDA, or 
Rhetoric and Structure of the Anti-Tragic, CE, 30:7, Apr. 1969, 539-554. The setting 
is potentially tragic, for great state matters affect present and future. Yet the tragic 
expectation is frustrated by the participants in this momentous historical canvas: they 
"are concerned only with the way in which théy may see themselves being seen by 
the world from moment to moment." Traditional heroic characters are deprecated by 
the disparities between public and private roles. For example, Troilus's “sensualism 
shatters his courtly pose," and his public rhetoric and political-philosophical arguments 
disguise petty private concerns, often egocentric and irrational. The characters deprecate 
themselves so thoroughly that Shakespeare denies their actions a conclusion. —E. F. H. 


440. Adams, Martha Latimer. The Greek Romance and William Shakespeare, UMSE, 
8, 1967, 43-52. The Greek romances, notably Aethiopica, Clitophon and Leucippe, and 
Daphnis and Chloe, established a concept of romantic love as & developing sentimerit 
which reappears in Shakespeare. Such love [parallel examples are given] ennobles, 
overcomes difficulties, focuses around equal lovers. A second concept, the superiority of 
the heroine, is also present in Greek romance and in Shakespeare. —S. M. A. №. 


441. Donohue, Joseph W., Jr. John Hamilton Mortimer and Shakespearean Charac- 
terization, PULC, 29:3, Sp. 1968, 193-207. In a series of 12 drawings of characters 
from Shakespeare, Mortimer followed the principles of history painting enunciated by 
Reynolds. The drawings show an "uneasy juxtaposition of the ideal and the actual." 
Mortimer was influenced also by a Gothic interest in rendering human passions, and 


in his "preoccupation with subjects strange . . . wild or extreme" is a forerunner of 
Fuseli. His Falstaff exemplifies his unconventional approach, and "his study of Lear 
has few equals." [Ihustrated.] _ | —C. А. Н. 


442. Fleissner, Robert F. A Plausible Mr. W. H., N&Q, 16:4, Apr. 1969, 129. If 
lexicographical evidence concerning the meaning of "begetter" is correct, Mr. W. H. 
was the obtainer of шананы 8 sonnets for Thorpe, the printer. That William 
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action, which is aggressive and imperative, and the profound social character of the 
world in which the action is housed. —P. J. К. 


430. Sheren, Paul. Gordon Craig's Only American Production, PULC, 29:3, Sp. 1968, 
163-192. The 1928 Broadway production of Macb. featuring the work of British 
scene designer Gordon Craig, was a financial and artistic failure. Craig took a dis- 
appointingly commercial attitude toward the commission, rehashing some old designs 
and neglecting to come to America to. supervise the execution of his plans. Despite 
consultations with the director and the actress who at first played Lady Macbeth, in 
which Craig offered interpretations of the play, his modernistic approach was largely 
negated by the director’s traditionalism. The result. said one critic, was a "hodge-podge." 
[Illustrated.] —C. А. Н. 


431. Meadowcroft, J. W. В. The Physiognomy of Master Abraham Slender, М0, 
16:4, Apr. 1969, 134-135. The Folio reading of “wee-face” in Wives Liv.22 needs no 
emendation (e.g. to "whey-face'"), conflating the Quarto and Folio readings. The use 
of “whey-face” in Macb. V.iii.17 is not a sufficient justification for the change, the 
context there being wholly different. —Jj. S. P. 


432. Warren, Roger. Three Notes on A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM, N&Q, 
16:4, Apr. 1969, 130-134. (1) Too interested in theories of art and literary "puzzles," 
Stephen Fender in his Shakespeare: A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM (Studies in 
English Literature, No. 35, 1968, Barron's) has produced a grotesque, ponderous, and 
humorless distortion of the play. (2) David P. Young in Something of Greater Con- 
stancy (Yale U. Press, 1966) and C. L. Barber in Shakespeare's Festive Comedy (Prince- 
ton U. Press, 1959) err in arguing for "an especially literary ancestry for . . . Oberon 
and Titania"; actually, Titania's metaphors express a real world, a real situation (her 
quarrel with Oberon) and have an immediacy about them that Young and Barber did not 
find. Sonnet 97 offers a parallel with Titania's use of figurative speech. (3) Shake- 
speare's unique use of "transfigure" in Dream suggests the same power and strength it 
had for Chaucer in The Knight's Tale, implying not just change but "a revelation of the 
true nature of the lovérs' minds." —Jj. S. Р. 


433. Morris, Harry. No Amount of Prayer Can Possibly Matter, SR, 77:1, Win. 1969, 
8-24. A validly Christian interpretation of Oth. can be rendered by recognizing 
it as an allegorical tragedy deriving from the Medieval morality plays or from Marlowe's 
Doctor Faustus. There is ample justification for considering Iago a devil sent from hell, 
Desdemona an angel on the other end of a salvational tug-of-war, and Othello a human 
soul whose only real tragic flaw is his inability to see through the wiles of evil intention. 
As is fitting for this type of drama, the ultimate disposition of the three souls in eternity 
is made unmistakably clear prior to the closing of the curtain. | —T. H. T. 


434. Lake, D. J. Rhymes in PERICLES, N&Q, 16:4, Apr. 1969, 139-143. The false 
(assonantal) rhymes in Per. are not intended for archaic effect, as some have suggested; 
rather, they represent the work of [George] Wilkins—Acts I-II; ПІ Ch. 15-60; and V iii. 

(—J. S. Р. 


435. Bercovitch, Sacvan. Shakespeare's SONNET CXXIV, Expl, 27:3, Nov. 1968, 
Item 22. The problematical couplet can be at least partially clarified when it is seen as 
“an apparent parallel" to Montaigne’s Of the Inconsistencie Of our Actions. The 
sonnets theme—"the unpredictable and contradictory nature of our inadequate 
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once left the theater lest. anyone should see him weep, may derive not from Plutarch's 
Life of Pelopidas but his Moralia. "It seems possible that . . . in the text of Ham. 
there survives a verbal reminiscence of Plutarch's actual words." — —J]. S. P. 


424. Piper, W. B. Of Hamlet’s Transformation, SHR, 2:3, Sum. 1968, 324-342. 
Shakespeare achieved dramatic conviction simultaneously with shock at the hero's 
transformation by constant focus on Hamlet and the mixture of opposites in his 
temperament and conduct throughout. Continuity is preserved by Hamlet's consistency 
in "tricks: of ы and thought," his puns and generalizations, and especially his 
soliloquies. | --5. M. А, №. 


425.: Reid, В. І. The Last Act and the Action of Hamlet, YR, 54: 1, Aut. 1964, 59-80. 
The interruption of unified dramatic structure in the opening scene of Act V of Ham. 
is caused by the “untimely” comedy of the graveyard and Hamlet’s unmotivated change 
in mood, both of which serve as transition between two dramatic units which stand in 
Clear relationship: the close of Act IV on the plot of Claudius and Laertes to kill 
Hamlet and the notice of Ophelia’s death, and the fencing scene. This structural “shock” 
can be explained through the tragic action of the play in terms of Aristotle’s concept 
of the primacy of action over character in tragedy because Shakespeare makes Hamlet 
serve ће tragic action, not summon it. —P. J. К. 


426. Shàfer, Jürgen. Falstaff's Voice, N&Q, 16:4, Apr. 1969, 135-136. Falstaff's reply 
to the Lord Chief Justice in 2 H. IV. (Lii.171-173) that he lost his voice “with hallowing 
and singing of Anthemes" recalls a passage in Erasmus's Praise of Folly in which a 
vain monk tries to justify himself before God by claiming that he has made himself 
hoarse’ with singing (presumably divine praises) and God rejects him. Shakespeare may 
have had the passage in mind. —Ј. S. P. 


427. Lake, D. J. “Моге” and *Mo(e)" in HENRY УШ, N&Q, 16:4, Apr. 1969, 143- 
144. Further evidence for dividing Н. УШ into Shakespearean and non-Shakespearean 
sections is supplied by examining the use of “more” and “mo” or “moe” with plurals. 
In that section generally regarded as Fletcher's, the probability is nine to one against 
Shakespearean authorship; the usage here agrees with Fletcher's. Incidentally OED 
errs in saying that Shakespeare never uses "more" АЛМАЗ with a plural substantive. 
His use of it this way is common. ; —J. S. Р. 


428. Jones, James Land. KING LEAR and the Metaphysics of Thunder, XUS, 3:2, 
June 1964, 51-80. Lear makes two mistakes: giving up the throne, and misunder- 
standing the nature of love. He fails to see that there is no inherent order in either 
state or family; it was, rather, his responsibility as king and father to impose order. For 
Lear's mistakes he must be schooled in the nature of both love and responsibility. 

—D. D. №. 


429.. Mack, Maynard. We Came Crying Hither: An Essay on Some Characteristics of 
KING LEAR, YR, 54:2, Win. 1965, 161-186. Lear is a work of the mythic imagination 
built on a metaphysical metaphor about the condition of man and his relation to the 
enigmatic universe in which he is enclosed, showing us that man must seek the meaning 
of his human fate not in what he becomes in а world of suffering and pain. “To 
realize his humanity . . . he has to act as if there were а moral order behind the thunder, 
and yet he must make a. choice, if he makes it, knowing that it will never necessarily 
be vindicated . . . by the light of this world." The play's tragic theme stems from the 
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is revealed not only by his translation of Doni’s Moral Filosofia but also by his 
probable knowledge of Castelvetro, the Italian publisher in London. The harmony in 
the North family and the daily contact of Thomas, his brother Roger, and the Jatter’s 
son John, support the conclusion that Thomas must have known Castelvetro, who fre- 
quented the household for various reasons. Castelvetro's direct cultural impact on the 
Norths is indicated by a shipment from Venice in 1578 of Italian books very likely 
chosen by Castelvetro for his former pupil, John. Thomas’s translation of Doni is a 
natural outgrowth of Italian influences within nie family: (In Italian}:  —3J. V. E. 


Thomas Overbury 


419. Savage, James E. An Unpublished Epigram, Possibly by John Webster, UMSE, 
8, 1967, 13-18. An eight-line poetic epigram on “dear” wives is handwritten after the 
FINIS of the Huntington Library copy of Sir Thomas Overbury's A Wife [photorepro- 
duction given]. Various impressions after Overbury’s death enlarge the little book by 
adding groups of characters by Overbury and others, including 32 attributed to Webster. 
The scribe who copied the epigram wrote out on the verso of the same page the Webster 
character, A Purueiour of Tobacco, which had been omitted in this printing. Verbal 
parallels and a sense of completeness suggest that the poem was included as also 
Webster's, --5. M. A. W. 


Shakespeare 


420. Walter, J. H. Four Notes on ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA, N&Q, 16:4, Apr. 
1969, 137-139. (1) Plutarch's phrase in Holland's translation (1603) of Isis and Osiris, 
"an infinite number of names, for that she receiveth all formes and shapes," referring 
to Isis, may have produced Shakespeare's "infinite variety" for Cleopatra. (2) The gloss 
of shards as “wings or wing-cases" is wrong; the word means “dung-patches” (cf. OED), 
Holland’s translation of Plutarch's Isis and Osiris contains a passage supporting this 
meaning, which involves imagery scornful of Lepidus. (3) Cleopatra's speech to 
Antony in IILxiii158-167 denying his accusation of cold-heartedness, that has been 
criticized for its extravagant imagery, is actually highly successful. Evoking God's 
threats preceding the plagues that devastated Egypt (Exodus 12:14ff), her conceits 
would impress a Jacobean audience with their biblical echoes. (4) Cleopatra’s words 
“poore passion” in IV.xv.74 “may refer to hysterica passio,” a disease common to 
women that involved fainting, palpitation, a choking sensation, and: various kinds. of 
seizures, and was caused by any strong feeling. Cleopatra, then, reflects that although 
queen she is also a woman, subject to women’s infirmities like the very milkmaid; her 
words may express resentment of this fact. —J. S. P. 


421. Williamson, Marilyn. L. Fortune in ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA, ТЕСР, 
67:3, July 1968, 423-429. Shakespeare makes Fortune a much more important figure 
in Antony than she had been in his Plutarchan source, both explicitly and through the 
use of implicit or latent images. This is not then purely a tragedy of character, but of 
the interaction of character with its external limits. ; --В. А. P. 


422. Maxwell, J. C. THE COMEDY OF ERRORS and MENAECHMI, N&Q, 16:4, 
Apr. 1969, 128-129. Hither mispunctuation or use of Cooper’s: Thesaurus may have 
caused Shakespeare to read a line in the Menaechmi as a.separate sentence. Тһе line 
does not appear in Errors where the immediately preceding ones from Plautus are 
represented, but it does seem. to be echoed in IV.iv.151ff. Sot —]J. S. Р. 


423. Gaunt, D. M. Hamlet and Hecuba, N&Q, 16:4, Apr. 1969, 136-137. The 
reference to Hecuba (Ham. Ilii), suggesting the legend of Alexander of Pherae's having 
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speech to avoid confronting a character to whom he is morally opposed. The speeches 
of Comus and the Attendant Spirit in praise of water deities "may also be mutually 
relevant"; Sabrina's resolution of the plot is dramatic verification of the earlier speeches, 
and as a water deity her appearance is relevant in a masque honoring the Bridgewater 
family. —K. L. T. 


413. Humphreys-Edwards, Julia A. Milton's IL PENSEROSO, 93-4, N&Q, 16:3, Mar. 
1969, 93. In speaking of "those demons that are found/In fire, air, flood or under 
ground," Milton may have had in mind various lists of demons in the Orphic Hymns, 
which he could easily have seen. Other works, some discovered since Milton's time, 
contain similar lists. —J. S. Р. 


414. McQueen, William. Prevent the Sun: Milton, Donne, and the Book of Wisdom, 
MiltonN, 2:4, Dec. 1968, 63-64. The sunrise motif in the induction to Milton's 
Nativity Ode may allude to a passage in Wisdom 16:28, either directly or through 
Donne's sermon No. 79 in LXXX Sermons, or through a commentary. Milton modifies 
the concept to include (1) reference to а ѕресійс sunrise (Christmas, 1629) and (2) the 
idea of "preventing" both the gifts of the Wise Men and the sun with his poem of 
praise. —K. І. T. 


415, Miller, Leo. Milton’s State Papers: “Spirensis Camera," “Ann of Foy," and Other 
Obscurities, N&Q, 16:3, Mar. 1969, 95-96. [This article explains a number of Latin 
terms from Milton's diplomatic notes during the protectorate and raises some problems 
about places and people mentioned.] E —J. S. Р. 


Sir Thomas More | 

416. McCutcheon, Elizabeth.. Thomas More, Raphael Hythlodaeus, and the Angel 
Raphael, SEL, 9:1, Win. 1969, 21-38. The name Raphael Hythlodaeus is vita] and 
paradoxically significant to More's Utopia. The name Raphael associates More's 
Raphael with the angel, and like the angel, More's Raphael is a prophetic messenger, 
traveler, and guide, attacking wrong, seeking cures for the state, leading toward right. 
As More emphasizes these characteristics and offices he particularly plays upon the 
office of the traditional. pilgrim-guide becoming the world traveler and explorer. At 
the last he dramatically inverts the traditional gesture of Raphael as guide to one 
being guided, ironically emphasizing that to the world. Raphael will always be 
Hythlodaeus (wittily nonsensical). | —M. Е. О. 


Thomas Norfh 

417. Bellorini, Maria Garcia. Thomas North Traduttore Di Anton Francesco Doni, 
Aevum, 38:1-2, Jan.-Apr. 1964, 84-103. North ended his 20-year career as a translator 
in 1552 with a translation of Doni's La moral Filosofia, tratta dagli antichi scrittori, 
which Doni had taken from the Spaniard, Don Antony Guevara. North's translation 
does honor to the English language as well as to the original, and it satisfies contem- 
porary requirements in its modernity and practical and courtly ethics. A comparison 
of Doni and North shows that Doni is synthetic, while North is analytical; Doni states 
essentia] facts whereas North attempts to express the state of mind of the interlocutors 
in dramatic form; and Doni uses terms from the spoken language, which North inter- 
prets and explains. Though North follows the tradition of translation, he is not a slave 
to it, and he achieves the naturalness of an original creation. (In Italian) —J. V. E. 


418. Bellormi, Maria Garcia. Tracce Di Cultura Italiana Nella Formazione Di Thomas 
North, Aevum, 41:3-4, May-Aug. 1967, 333-338. North's contact with the Italian world 
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І Н. К., and Eliosto Libidinoso (1606), which bears his name, may be debatable; 
several modern authoritative sources attribute both to him. Beyond doubt, however, 
is the plagiarism in both works—írom Robert Greene's Penelope's Web and John 
Dickenson's Arisbas. —J. S. P. 


Ben Jonson 


408. Mills, Lloyd L. Barish’s THE DOUBLE PLOT Supplemented: The Tortoise 
Symbolism, Serif, 4:3, Sept. 1967, 25-28. As Jonas Barish has noted, the actions of 
Volpone in Jonson's play are paralleled by those of Sir Politic Would-be. When the 
latter hides in a tortoise shell, additional overtones of political symbolism enrich the 
scene; still, crities have found it excessively farcical. But for the classically trained 
the tortoise would also symbolize silence. This reinforces the ironic situation into which 
the usually talkative Sir Pol has put himself, and provides a level of wit sufficient to 
redeem the scene from the charge of mere farce. —C. A. H. 


409. Parfitt, G. A. E. Ethical Thought and Ben Jonson's Poetry, SEL, 9:1, Win. 1969, 
123-134. Underestimation of Jonson’s poetry relates to misunderstanding of his 
classicism. To Penshurst reveals the centrality of confident ethical attitudes in his verse. 
Though Roman in origin, the attitudes do not uniquely characterize Jonson as classical, 
because they were commonly held in England. But their centrality in his works and 
the consistent and coherent emphasis of his ethics upon earthly life, with a lack of 
interest in the supernatural and the belief that life must be organized on self-coherent 
and self-sufficient principles, make him original and link him with Rome. From this 
ethical emphasis emerge the great virtues of Jonson's poetry: tough reasonableness and 
insight into human experience. | — М. F. О. 


Christopher Marlowe 


410. Jensen, Ejner J. Marlowe Our Contemporary? Some Questions of Relevance, 
CE, 30:8, May 1969, 627-632. Considering the Jew of Malta as "meaningful" only so 
far as one may see analogues between Barabas, the protagonist, and the “rejected and 
preyed upon” contemporary American Negro limits one’s “experience of the play.” To 
appreciate the meaning of the play fully, one must also impart specialized historical 
knowledge to such a discussion of literary “relevance” to our contemporary world. What 
is the play’s genre? To what degree are Elizabethan stage conventions pertinent? 
Although the “relevance of literature is finally private,” the ideal criticism evidences a 
“fruitful union of literary knowledge with literary experience.” —E. Е. Н. 


Andrew Marvell 

411. King, Bruce. Marvell’s Tulip, N&Q, 16:3, Mar. 1969, 100. Gerard's Herball 
(1638 edition), containing a passage identifying the biblical lilies of the field with the 
tulip may have caused Marvell to portray the child in Picture of Little T. C. in a 
garden of roses, violets, and tulips. Traditionally the first two of these flowers were 
associated with the Virgin; the third flower associated with her was the Шу. ——J. S. Р. 


Cf: Item 399, 


John Milton 

412. Doyno, Victor. Parallel Structure and Verbal Artifice in COMUS, MiltonN, 2:4, 
Dec. 1968, 62-63. Structural parallels of action, thought, and language dramatize the 
antithetical moral roles of the Attendant Spirit and Comus. Parallel structure marks 
the opening speeches of both characters, and each one steps aside at the end of his 
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John Ford 


401. Findlay, Robert Е. Macklin's 1748 Adap tation of Ford's THE LOVER'S 
MELANCHOLY, КЕСТЕ, 8:1, Мау 1969, 13-22. Macklin's three productions of The 
Lover's Melancholy are virtually the only known performances of Ford during the 
18th century. Macklin's version of the play is an attempt to "regularize" and "clarify" 
the action of Ford's play. While Ford's was a "static" and "undramatic" "play of 
moods,” Macklin's is a “play of plot" Macklin has eliminated some of the obscurity. 
and offensive comic relief of Ford's p but has also eliminated much of its 5. 
апа poetry. е. 70% | | | —N.D.M 


Robert. Greene : , қ ‘ : AP. ' 5 Қ 
402. Dean, James S., Jr. Antedatings from Robert Greene, N&Q, 16:4, Apr. 1969, 
126-128. Eighteen words [here cited] from Greene "antedate the first example recorded 
in O.E.D." They represent "Greene's interest in ‘Englishing’ words" of foreign origin. 

—]J. S. P. 


Е ulke Greville. 


403. Rees, Joan. Fulke Greville’s Epitaph on Sidney; RES, 19:73, Feb. 1968, 47-51. 
The letter written by -Greville to John Coke ‘concerning Greville’s plan for a tomb 
for Sidney and Coke's letter written in reply extend our knowledge of Greville and help 
to date more closely his Treatise of Fame and Honors and numbers 81 and 82 of the 
Caelica sequence. MIELE к ES —L. B. H. 


Robert Heurson- 


404. Craik, T. W. An Emendation in ianari FABLES, N&Q, 16: 3, Mar. 1969, 
88-89. In Henryson’s fable of The Wolf and the Wether, a scribal error of “wrechitlie” 
(weak or woebegone) in the line beginning the stanza following the shepherd’s opening 
lament confuses the sense; the emendation "wichtlie' (boldly) seems clearly called for. 
Actually, editors in 1577 апа. 1621 made this very change, which modern editors have 
ignored. | | T —Ј. S. P. 


405. Fox, Denton. кісінікі ind rm JEGP, 67: 4, Oct. 1968, 586-593. There 
is no good proof that Caxton’s History of Reynard the Fox (1481) and Fables of Aesop 
(1484) are sources for Henryson’s Morall Fabilis; therefore, Caxton’s publication dates 
cannot be used to sae those of Henryson. —B. A. P. 


Robert Herrick 


406. Deming, Robert Н. Herrick's Funereal Poems, SEL, 9:1, Win. 1969, 153-167. 
Тһе death-rite poems reflect Herrick's awareness of the relationship of past funeral 
ceremonies to present ones. They also show his insistence upon proper performance 
of these ceremonies. The ceremonial art of a poem delineating proper performance 
becomes a mnemonic device assuring eternal significance to the dead and to the 
ceremony. For the rites of sanctification, done correctly, link the mortal world of the 
poem with the immortal world of memory and art as well as producing a poetic and 
artistic eschatology. —M. F. O. 


John Hynd | 
407. "Davis, Waller R. The. Plagiarisms of John Hynd, N&Q, 16:3, “Мат. 1969, 90-92. 
ын нура ШЕН wrote. both mem and Varrona (1604), which is ы. 
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requesting return of a lute suggests Hamlet’s. remarks to Guildenstern (Нат, 
IILii.354ff). [The letter, кешш unpublished, is reproduced. | —J. S. P. 


Richard Crashaw К 

395. Strier, Richard. Crashaw's Other Volce, SEL, 9:1, Win. 1969, 135-151. Crashaw’s 5 
characteristic voice celebrates the mystery and joy of his holy love with assurance and 
exultation; his other voice is heard in those poems written to others in Carmen Deo 
Nostro, a voice with some tension, concern, and doubt. His human concern in these 
poems forced him to construct an idiom capable of expressing psychological complexity. 
The 1652 version of the epistle to the Countess of Denbigh reveals the effects on his 
characteristic poetic manner and felt need for созаи persuasion. «© --М. Е. О. 


John Donne 


396. Prosky, Murray. Donne's AIRE AND ANGELS, Expl, 27:4, Dec: 1968, Item 21. 
An alternate but previously unnoticed meaning of “pinnace” as prostitute ' suggests 
a mocking undertone in the poem prior to that often noticed іп its last three linés, and 
lends support to those critics who have detected anti-feminine sentiments in Donne. 

(o—R. J. W. 


397. Quinn, Dennis. Donne’s ANNIVERSARIES as Celebration, SEL, 9:1, Win. 
1969, 97-105. Anniversaries are fully celebratory—commemorative, ‘public, joyful 
songs of praise. Donne sought to commemorate Elizabeth Drury by making her death 
relevant to man; the poems are public because celebrations are necessarily communal and 
because all Christians share in death; the poems are joyful in a paradoxical sense: 
essential joys emerge only after man dies. Emphasis upon Elizabeth and her virtue 
is a way of praising the ordering principle of the universe. = —M. Р. О. 


398. Cirillo, A. В. The Fair Hermaphrodite: Love-Union in the Poetry of Donne and 
Spenser, SEL, 9:1, Win. 1969; 81-95. The image of the hermaphrodite in Renaissance 
love poetry was an imaginative representation of the mystical union wherein mutual 
lovers became truly one, of that perfect love where two lovers become one spiritually— 
a new form or complete soul. This image is actually a topos, its metaphysical suggestion 
found in the reunion of Amoret and Scudamour in Book III of The Faerie Queene 
1524) апа many of Donne's poems. a —M. Е. О. 


399. Sicherman, Carol Marks. The Mocking Voices. of Donne and Marvell, BuR, 
17:2, May 1969, 32-46. Donne and Marvell each wrote poems in which the writer 
gently mocks a mocking speaker. Donne's Confined Love, Break of Day, Change, and 
The Perfume reflect the poet's comments on those who mocked traditional values with 
bad logic. Marvell, always cooly detached, is neither the. mower nor the gardener in 
The Mower Against Gardens and The Garden, but makes gentle fun of the intensity 
of their mockery while acknowledging some wisdom in the follies of each.  —A. T. Т. 


400. Wilson, G. R., Jr. The Interplay of Perception and Reflection: Mirror Imagery 
in Donne's Poetry, SEL, 9:1, Win. 1969, 107-121. There are 12 occurrences of mirror 
imagery in Donne's poetry, each in a poem dealing with secular love. Together the 
poems summarize Donne's sexual metaphysics. Using concepts of Neoplatonism, 
microcosm and macrocosm, and the Great Chain of Being, he creates a paradoxical 
hierarchy of levels on which non-divine love exists. The images represent “that fusion 
of intellect and emotion, ee and реше perception and reflection, the physical 
and the spiritual, to PES . а whole . . . that at once defines a paradox and 
resolves it.” — | | Т 2 x» =M. F. 0. 
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387. Gardner, John. The Two Prologues to the LEGEND OF GOOD WOMEN, 
JEGP, 67:4, Oct. 1968, 594-611. The principle reason for Chaucer's revision of 
Prologue F to Prologue G was to make it consistent with the Legend. Prologue G 
presents a new, more serious view of Love; the narrator is more realistic; the pseudo- 
logica] structure of the original becomes simpler. —]B. А.Р. 


388. Scheps, Walter. Possible Sources for Two Instances of Historical Inaccuracy in 
Blind Harrys WALLACE, N&Q, 16:4, Apr. 1969, 125-126. Harry's historical inac- 
curacies in The Actis and Dedis of . . . Schir William Wallace have precedents else- 
where. In the 14th-century romance Thomas of Erceldoune, as in Harry’s Wallace, 
victory in the battle of Falkirk is given (unhistorically) to the Scots; Harry’s exaggeration 
of Wallace’s success in invading England may derive, not from Barbour, as is commonly 
believed, but from Thomas of Castelford’s chronicle (published 1958). —]J. S. P. 


389. Milis, David. An Analysis of the Temptation Scenes in SIR GAWAIN AND THE 
GREEN KNIGHT, JEGP, 67:4, Oct. 1968, 612-630. The temptation scenes reveal 
a skilled construction, with words and phrases being manipulated within the varying 
moral contexts to produce a sense of climax. —B. A. P. 


390. Britton, G. C. Death on the Pale Horse, N&Q, 16:4, Apr. 1969, 125. Rosemary 
Woolf’s surprised comment in her English Religious Lyric in the Middle Ages (Oxford 
U. Press, London, 1968) about the horse of death in the Kalendrier des Bergers (1499) 
being depicted as black involves a confusion in ME words—blaec, blac, blak, blacke, 
etc. MED gives “pale, livid” as one meaning of blak. —J. S. P. 


Romances 

391. Hirsh, John C. Providential Concern in the LAY LE FREINE, N&Q, 16:3, Mar. 
1969,.85-86. The additions to Marie de France’s Le Lai del Freisne in the anonymous 
Lay le Freine suggest that its author “was evolving a new theme, one that emphasized 
immediate divine protection rather than personal and social cui: and that harmon- 
ized moral Judgment with providential care." 000—4J. S. P. 


IV. RENAISSANCE 


Robert Burton 
392. Stroud, Theodore А. Burton's “Т, W. Jes,” N&O, 16:3, Mar. 1969, 92-93. 
Burton’s statement in The Anatomy of Melancholy that Thomas Wright, author of 
The Passions of the Minde, was a Jesuit and statements in DNB and the Dell-Jordan- 
Smith edition of Burton’s work denying that assertion need correction. A Jesuit priest 
for 15 years, Wright left the Order in 1597 when it denied him permission to do 
missionary work in England and became a controversial figure among English Catholics 
thereafter. He never returned to the Order, though he never left the priesthood. 
—J. S. P. 


393. Stroud, Theodore A. Burton's Use of Thomas Wright, N&Q, 16:3, Mar. 1969, 
93-94. Sixth in the list compiled by Paul Jordan-Smith of Burton's prime sources— 
masters in diagnosing and treating melancholy— Wright is mentioned by Burton only 
three times. Burton apparently found Wright's Passions of the Minde mildly useful 
ҚТА НС —]Ј. S. P. 


394. Parsons, Robert D. Cow batten ti Mr des Алақ асыла NR; 
16:4, Apr. 1969, 137. In its musical imagery, a letter from Chapman to orie Sares 
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of his own spoken language." The word Phassum illustrates these points. [See Alan S. 
C. Ross, “This” in the LINDISFARNE GOSPELS and DURHAM RITUAL, N&Q, 
14:8, Aug. 1967; AES, 10:10, Dec. 1967, Item 3348.] —J. S. Р. 


380. Leslie, Roy Е. The Integrity of RIDDLE 60, ТЕСР, 67:3, July 1968, 451-457. 
The 17-line passage beginning "Ic was be sonde" (Exeter Book, folio 122b) is not the 
opening passage of The Husband's Message; it has “close affinities both with general 
riddle characteristics and with specific features of individual riddles." --В. А.Р. 


381. Lyle, E. B. А Comment on the Rhyme-Scheme of Two Stanzas in THOMAS ОҒ 
ERCELDOUNE, N&Q, 16:2, Feb. 1969, 48. The belief of Arthur Saalbach in 1913 
that this poem drew upon the ballad Thomas the Rhymer may derive some support 
from a stanza other than the one he cited. In the ballad, food is offered; in Thomas of 
Erceldoune, it is not, even though Thomas is starving. The stanza in the latter poem 
corresponding to that in Thomas the Rhymer has a weak first line; it could have 
originally contained the offer of food but have been changed because of a difficulty 
with rhyme. The ballad rhymed abcb; the other poem rhymes normally abab. The 
author of Thomas of Erceldoune would have had to alter the first or third line of the 
ballad stanza to produce the normal rhyme scheme. —J. S. Р. 


382. Meindl, Robert J. The Artistic Unity of WIDSITH, XUS, 3:1, Mar. 1964, 19-28. 
The view still prevails with some critics that OE poetry is the work of uneducated 
poets who knew little of structure or technique. In truth, however, poems like Widsith 
exhibit a style as precise as that of any period of English poetry. Widsith presents a 
unified portrait of an ideal ruler as seen by his admiring scop. —D. D. N. 


Middle English 

383. Waldron, R. A. Enumeration in ANCRENE WISSE, N&Q, 16:3, Mar. 1969, 
86-87. The first and second reasons why one should love God which are implied by 
the phrase "Eft be briddle reisun" in Part 7 of Ancrene Wisse are to be found within 
the paragraph that contains the third reason. Unlike the third one, however, the first 
two reasons are not indicated numerically. —]J. S. P. 


384. Wilson, Edward. The Four Loves in ANCRENE WISSE, RES, 19:73, Feb. 1968, 
41-47. The existence of a sermon probably written in the second half of the 15th 
century (Lincoln Cathedral Ms 50), showing no evidence of dependence on Ancrene 
Wisse or the Tretyse of Love, suggests that the classification of the four loves might 
have been part of a vernacular tradition and not the creation of the author of Ancrene 
Wisse. [Text of sermon is reprinted.] —L. B. H. 


385. Brunt, Andrew. Constance Covering Her Child's Eyes in Chaucers MAN OF 
LAW'S TALE 837£., N&Q, 16:3, Mar. 1969, 87-88. Constance's action of covering 
her baby's eyes with a cloth as the two await the boat that will bear them into exile 
demonstrates her maternal solicitude in time of great danger: she wanted to protect 
the child's sight from injury by the bright sun. In De Proprletatibus Rerum, Bartholo- 
maeus Anglicus notes the need to protect infants from glare until their eyes have become 
strengthened. ~}. S. P. 


386. Haskell Ann Sullivan. The Hosts “precious corpus Майнап JEGP, 67:3, 
July 1968, 430-440. The saint by whom Harry Baily swears in the Monk’s Prologue 
(УП.1892) is probably St. Adrian, a late 3rd-century martyr. —B. A. P. 
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British Plays of the Nineteenth Centary (Odyssey, 1966), and Corrigan’s Laurel edition) 
provide too narrow and conservative a selection. Among these Bailey's is the best. 
—W. V. H. 


ПІ. MEDIEVAL 


Old English 


373. Trahern, Joseph B., Jr. The Old English ALMSGIVING, N&Q, 16:2, Feb. 1969, 
46-47, This brief, two-sentence poem from the Exeter Book is of interest because it is 
composed almost entirely of scripture literally translated, and it echoes patristic tradi- 
tion. The first sentence paraphrases the opening of Psalm 40 and its explication by 
Cassiodorus; sentence two (except for the final half line, which echoes the psalm again) 
expands Ecclesiasticus 3:33. —J. S. Р. 


374. Campbell, Brian R. The * Suberne Gar’ in the THE BATTLE OF MALDON, 
N&Q, 16:2, Feb. 1969, 45-46. This “southern spear” was not only made in the south 
“but also, ironically, came originally from Byrhtnoth’s fyrd,” probably from Essex. 
It is part of a pattern of ironic reversal that permeates the poem and clusters around 
Byrhtnoth’s death. —]. S. Р. 


375. Swanton, Michael J. THE BATTLE OF MALDON: a Literary Caveat, JEGP, 
67:3, July 1968, 441-450. “Significant and disturbing ambiguity exists" within Maldon, 
realistic details interacting with heroic mannerisms to produce an essential falseness 
of tone. 0 —B. A. P. 


376. Hill, Thomas D. Angelic Movement in Bede’s HISTORIA ECCLESIASTICA, 
IV, 3, N&Q, 16:2, Feb. 1969, 44-45. Bede's concern with detail, "as a responsible and 
learned author,” led him to be quite precise in giving the motions of the angels that 
forewarned Bishop Chad of his impending death. These motions—straight, circular, and 
spiraL—echo Dionysius the Areopagite on the topic of angelic movement; Bede may 
or may not have known Dionysius at first hand. —I. 8. P. 


377. Meigs, Carl. BEOWULF: A Common-Reader Exploration, XUS, 3:2, таве 1964, 
89-102. Fraziers The Golden Bough, Weston's From Ritual to Romance, and Camp- 
bell’s The Hero with a Thousand Faces have revealed significant similarities between 
Beowulf and other myths. Beowulf can be seen as regeneration and atonement ritual, 
fertility ritual, or development of mythic hero through separation, initiation, and 
return. —D. D. N. 


378. Raffel, Burton. On Translating BEOWULF, YR, 54:4, Sum. 1965, 532-546. 
The poet-translator’s commitment to his work is one of total immersion and intense 
subjective involvement. Whereas the scholar-critic delivers “final judgment" on the 
original by hearing an "outside voice," the former must recreate the language, spirit, 
and thought process of the original OE in modern poetry and sharpen his judgment by 
dealing “basically in the affective wrationalities which the scholar cannot permit 
himself." | —P. J. K. 


379. Jones, Charles. A Further Note on the Use of “This” in the Gloss to the 
LINDISFARNE GOSPELS and the DURHAM RITUAL, N&Q, 16:4, Apr. 1969, 
122-125. An "outstanding characteristic of the glossator of both texts is his desire not 
only to literally represent Latin syntactical and phonological (through orthographical) 
usage as he understood them but also . . . to represent wherever possible . . . features 
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research in English place-names of Scandinavian origin. His books, The Place-Names 
of Lancashire (1922), English River-Names (1928), and.the Concise Oxford Dictionary 
of English Place-Names (1936), provide answers to many etymological, dialectical, and 
historical questions of interest to students. In Studies on the Population of Medieval 
London (1956), Ekwall presented proof for his now generally accepted theory that 
changes in London dialect. during the 1300’s were a result of mass migrations from 
rural Anglican territories to the city. (In Swedish) _ . (—L. №. Е. 


П. THEMES AND TYPES 
Subjects 


369. Williams, Raymond. Literature and Rural Society, Listener, 78 :2016, Nov. 16, 
1967, 630-632. British literature has often represented past. fural life as Edenic. Gold- 
smith's version is a neoclassical Arcadia of Christian virtues. But Crabbe's is a realis- 
tic picture of hardship and country capitalism. Hardy portrays characters alienated 
from the Jand and one another by the new capitalistic farming. Typically the 19th 
century, “in the shock of change," used the countryside as a critique of industrialism, but 
in doing so often misrepresented it. _ | | —D. б. О. 


370. Williams, Raymond. Literature and the City, Listener, 78:2017, Nov. 23, 1967, 
653-656. Traditionally British literature has contrasted rural quiet and innocence with 
urban hurry and sophistication. The city crowd became a symbol of rising democratic 
power and the loss of individual identity in Blake, Wordsworth, Hardy, and Eliot. But 
Dickens was original and superior to these and later writers in seeing the city as an 
experimental human environment. His characters often collide with, rather than relate 
to, one another, amid city noise and flux. He dramatizes and personifies social insti- 
tutions. Most significantly, he dramatizes the plight of the sensitive individual stranded 
in the anonymous city crowd. | | —D. G. О. 


Drama 

371. De Felice, James. The London Theatrical Agent, TN, 23:3, Sp. 1969, 87-94. 
The 19th-century theatrical agents, situated in.the public houses, probably began to ply 
their trade between 1824 and 1836, if contemporary reports are reliable. Sims worked 
out of the Harp Tavern, London, a house of call for actors, and the unscrupulous 
manager arranged engagements for actors or supplied provincial managers with pretty 
shopgirls. Kenneth of Bow Street worked between 1824 and 1836. A dishonest agent, 
he probably engaged in play-pirating and served as a middleman for William Charles 
Macready. The third agent was "honest" Ben Smythson, who helped actors gain 
experience by operating an amateur theater in London. " | —8.. Е. К. 


372. Scrimgeour, Gary J. Nineteenth-Century Drama, VS, 12:1, Sept. 1968, 91-100. 
(rev.-art). Interest in 19th-century drama is reviving as new standards of evaluation 
replace those based on an intellectual drama. A critical viewpoint is now needed. 
Michael Booth's English Melodrama (H. Jenkins, 1965) is a clear survey but it does not 
significantly modify older views. Robert Corrigan's introductory essay to his Laurel 
British Drama: The Nineteenth Century (Macmillan, N.Y., 1967) is, despite errors of 
detail, “the best short introduction to the theory of melodrama in print" Richard M. 
Fletcher's English Romantic Drama, 1795-1843 (Exposition, 1967), the first book 
devoted wholly to romantic drama, is valuable but it slights the life of the theater of 
the time. The recent anthologies (Booth's Hiss the Villain (B. Blom, 1964), Leonard 
Ashley's Nineteenth-Century British Drama (Scott Foresman, 1967), J. О. ‚ Bailey's 
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Poetry. , 
. 363. Lieberman, Marcis R. The New Linguistics and the New Poetics, CE, 30:7, Apr. 
1969, 527-533. ‘Modern poets’ frequently violate semantic and syntactic “constraints,” 
‘creating “a collapsed" pseiido-sentence, - [from] which the reader cannot derive an 
unambiguous semantic interpretation.” The poet should in places adhere to unambig- 
uous ‘structure to provide’ the reader with a context for interpreting linguistically 
anomalous elements, thereby demanding ‘that the reader participate in poetic creativity. 
—E. F. H. 


364. Magowan, Robin. A Note on Genre, CE, 30:7, Apr. 1969, 534-538. A genre 
provides the artist with a traditional construct that permits him to say what he wishes 
to say: the fórm is the subject matter. Thus, the attitudinal substructure of the pastoral 
‘is. pathos, bút the long tradition of the genre suggests happiness in that.“the problems 
of time and past have been resolved: by being given a spatial definition.” The pastoral 
provides the artist's feeling for the disparity between ied and life's potential with 
а. construct for reunion of man to man and to nature. . . Е. Е. Н. 


265. 'Stilwell, Robert І. The Multiplying of Entities: D. H. Lawrence and Five Other 
Poets, SR, 76:3, Sum. 1968, 520-535 (геу.-агі.). Poets today are writing too. much and 
should do more in the | way of. pruning down or eliminating. Many pieces by Lawrence 
constituted “dead prose.diced up on the page to resemble poems.”. Hundreds of poems 
of. George Barker. seem to be "eminently forgettable.” John Hazard Wildman has 
achieved | little more than quaintness. Mac Hammond, on the ‘other hand, “has created 
mediocre. poetry out óf materials that are nothing if not chic and up-to-the-minute.” 
Thé late Sylvia Plath's Ariel, which "grew out of terrible and shattering and finally 
unbearáble experiences," will continue to be much talked about and studied, but, again, 
there ` are simply too many in the same vein and probably. “it will not, finally, add a 
major dimension to the poetry of the 1960's.” Jon Silkin has shown үн) great promise 


and accomplishment in some of his poems, but "scarcely any . . . are faultlessly 
ee т a о. 2/4 —T. H. T. 
LI А NGUAGE : det | | | 


366. Bland, D. S. "Landscape": A Correction for OED. N&Q, 16:3, Mar. 1969, 
90. The. “first supporting quotation” for “landscape” in the obsolete sense of scenic 
background for a portrait, from Thomas Blount's Glossographia (1656) is actually from 
Е. Bolton’s The Elements of Armories ne where Blount apparently saw it. 

| —]. S. Р. 
iab uus d oe dd М ‚ i ue de 4 y и = 
367. Ross, Май 8. С, *Whilom," м0, 16:2, Feb. 1969, 47-48. Derivation of this 
word from OE hwilum (the customary etymology) is probably wrong; were that the 
origin, the word would almost surely have changed its form as a result of sound-change. 
Thé word Justum і in the AS "glosses.to the Lindisfarne Gospels and the Durham Ritual” 
proyides | a-parallel to what probably happened with whilom: lustume is an adverbial 
form of lastum ative plural). Thus Whilom was hypothetically ачын a “ ‘double 
‘adverb, cr ШЕ о n | кй ы tS. Р. 
368. Schaar’ - Claes. “шегі Ekvrall,. YNSLL, 1966, 145-152. One of Sweden's leading 
Anglophiles, Ekwall, who died November 23, 1964, was best known for his 
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358. Recent Acquisitions—Manuscripts, PULC, 30:1, Aut. 1968, 55-63. [The article 
contains a list of Mss acquired by the Princeton Library from July 1, 1967, to June 30,. 
1968. Major items of literary interest include materials relating inter alia to Tate, 
Cowper, Mecken, Victorian novelists, Charles Scribner's Sons, Tarkington, Blake, Mary 
E. Wilkins Freeman, Henry James, маш Pound, Rossetti, Wordsworth, and Yeats.] 

Pues efe A. H: 


IV. LANGUAGE 


Linguistics 

359. Malmberg, Bertil. Louis Hjelmslev, YNSLL, 1966, 155- 162. Hjelmslev, who 
died March 30, 1965, was the founder of the theory known to linguists as Glosse- 
matics. First publicized in the introduction to Omkring sprogteoriens , grundlaeggelse 
(1943), work on the theory continued іп collaboration with Hans Jorgen Uldall, and ап 
Outline of Glossematics was, published in 1957. Hjelmslev's failing. health prevented 
completion of his work. (In oman. —L. W., E 


V. THEMES AND TYPES 


Subjects е 

360. Miner, Earl. Japanese and Western Images of Courtly Love, YCGL, No. 15, 
1966, 174-179. Japanese and Western ideals of courtly love are similar in the following 
ways: both emphasize extramarital relationships; both are restricted to the noble classes; 
and both were markedly influenced by religion. Yet they differ in two very important 
ways. In Western literature the center of consciousness is the man, while in J apanese 
literature it is the woman. ` More importantly, in Western literature the central image 
of the tales is death, but in Japanese literature it is the dream. E —R. L. К. 


361. Wyld, Lionel D. Technology and Human Values, Vectors, 4:3, May/June 1969, 
21-23. Today the earlier ambivalence toward technology, displayed, for instance, in 
Hawthorne (Rappaccini’s Daughter) Poe (Sonnet—To Science), Whitman ` (When I 
Heard the Learned Astronomer), and Mary Shelley (Frankenstein), is being replaced 
by actual hostility toward it, as intellectuals see the machine destroying “individuality, 
ethical norms, and moral values.” Yet engineers themselves today are more knowledge- 
able in literature than nontechnical students are of science and technology. This aware- 
ness of human.values must continue; those in the humanities and those in the sciences 
must intercommunicate. | 001 =J.. S. P. 


362. Leyburn, Ellen Douglass. Comedy and Tragedy Transposed, YR, 53:4, Sum. 
1964, 553-562. Comedy and tragedy have lost their distinctness as separate dramatic 
modes. They have shifted and interpenetrated each other in perspective, substance, and 
effect. "Whereas comedy has for centuries displayed man’s weakness, this now seems 
to be the function of tragedy,” such as that of Miller, Williams; and Osborne, while 
comedies such as those of Beckett, Ionesco, Pinter, and Duerrenmatt "show man in 
extremity” and pose questions about his identity and existence. Our responses have 
also shifted from conventional attitudes.. In: serious: drama we substitute for tragic. 
identification a detachment appropriate to critical comedy, while-in comedies.that end 
tragically we substitute "a strange and unwilling empathy” for comic шше " E 
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interest in technique and form. This type of criticism may be seen in the rejection. by. 
. all modern schools of affective criticism, which is not really criticism but autobiography. 


352. Morse, J. -Mitchell Social Relevance, Literary Judgment, and the New Right; or 
The Inadvertent Confessions of William Styron, CE, 30:8, May 1969, 605-616. Con- 
temporary critics and teachers of literature often “tend to evaluate writers by the scale 
of moral earnestness or social concern or political commitment rather than bythe scale 
of literary competence.” Rousseau’s “clumsy” style, maudlin sentimentality and smug 
moral “self-satisfaction” are overlooked because of his writing’s value in social history. 
Darkness at Noon, 1984, and The Confessions of Nat Turner are perhaps valuable 
historically and sociologically, but they fail as literature. Styron’s novel, particularly, 
‘is replete with gross stylistit infelicities. Kafka’s The Trial was erroneously embraced 
as a revelation of totalitarianism, with critics overlooking the sophisticated irony that 
the protagonist is guilty of “not having done anything wrong.’ м --Е. Е. H. 


353. Pizer, Donald. A Primer of Fictional Aesthetics, CE, 30:7,. n 1969, 572-580. 
Discernible schools on tbe aesthetics of fiction have developed only during this century. 
Flaubert, Turgenev, Conrad, and James made brilliant, but only fragmentary, critical 
comments on fiction. The 20's saw the rise of the first critical school with a concern 
for fictional point of view. Booth's "The Rhetoric of Fiction extends this concern beyond 
its early “Jamesian : ,orthodoxy." . The. 30's .generated criticism concerned with: 
(1) analysis of the. novel's “internal” theme and _structure—excluding concern with 
biographical or social contexts; (2) analysis of plot “in. the complex sense of the organic 
inseparability of the major threads of character, action, and setting"; and (3) discerning 
‘mythic bases. The 50's saw increasing stylistic and rhetorical-linguistic analyses. 
fAnalyses of The Red Badge of ea are used to illustrate each of these critical 


approaches.] . 5% Е T" "EP 24 |o ЕРЕН. 
ш. BIBLIOGRAPHY. ` 2 | | | 
Cumulative 

354. Frey, John Вв. Anglo-German Literary Bibllography £ dun 1967, JEGP, 67:3, July 
1968, 485-490. M —B. A. Р. 


355. - Rosenberg. Нейгу, and Sheila M Бес Bibliography of Writings on 
Nineteenth Century Serials: A Progress Report, VPN, No. 3, Nov. 1968, 5-6. [Further 
description of the bibliography being undertaken at The University, Leicester, of 
materials relating to serials published between 15001709] —W. V. H. 


356. Schaar, Claes. · English. Language and УРИ YNSLL, 1967, 51-52. The 
English Department at Lund reports that severa] nearly-completed doctoral theses in 
the fields of linguistics and philology deal with the ME period. In literature one thesis 
deals with Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield, another xx dad the idea world of 
Eine h , —1. W. Е. 


387. Recent addi Dias PULC, 29:3, Sp.. 1968, 221-229. [The article 
contains a list of Mss. acquired by the Princeton Library from July 1, 1966, to June 30, 
1967. Major items.of literary interest include materials relating inter alia to Charles 
Scribners Sons, Adamic, Beach, Fitzgerald, Hemingway, Machen, Mencken, Victorian 
novelists, Tarkington, Tate, Buechner, Burns, Butler (1835-1902), Cooper, Emerson, 
and Cowper.] —C. A. H. 
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inhibiting experiences of counterfeit existence which closes together language and 
reality by channelling experience into conflictless, behaviorally coherent patterns of 
thought and action. The novel is subversive and negative because it bears witness to the 
world and what the world has done to us. Fiction does not accept the language of 
acquiescence and order; it refers to an absent reality liquidated by memory and society. 
[The essay considers the work of several European and English novelists within this 
critica! framework, including Dickens, Hardy, and Lawrence.] —K. L. T. 


Prosody 

346. Coleman, Elliot. Poetry and Prose: The Prose Poem, UDR, 4:1, Win. 1967, 
7-21. If there is any difference between prose and poetry, it is internal not external. 
Prose and writing came into being simultaneously. Historically prose has tended to 
assume and modify the rhythms of poetry. Our awareness of the precise effects of 
poetry are the basis for our appreciation of the prose poem's freer rendition. —M. R. M. 


Theory of Criticism 


347. Cargil, Oscar. The Validity of Literature, CE, 30:8, May 1969, 617-622. 
Exponents of literary realism have erroneously demanded that art have a correspondence 
"to life." Ironically, the supposed model—life—is constantly changing: individual and 
group morality is relative and “makeshift”; nature herself is hardly predictable. A 
factor in evaluating the “degree of excellence" of a literary work is the work's “internal 
consistency": "there can be no fundamental alteration of character, no choice of action 
save the dictated one, for the story to win credence." Such consistency is never found 
in life. In contrast to life, which is "open-ended," literature must have a sense of 
designed completeness. —E. F. H. 


348. Hyman, Lawrence W. Autonomy and Relevance in Literature, CE, 30:8, May 
1969, 623-626. Autonomous critics have concerned themselves with espying irony, 
ambivalence and paradox—with seeing more clearly "the complexity of experience." 
They have taught us a dispassionate, analytical approach. “To reach a level of aware- 
ness that goes beyond our categories of right and wrong is essential to our full develop- 
ment as human beings." —E. F. H. 


349. Langbaum, Robert. The Function of Criticism Once More, YR, 54:2, Win. 1965, 
205-218. The function of modern criticism is to éxploit nonliterary concepts in treating 
poetry as "the only creator of values in a world where the other branches of knowledge 
have either ceased to deal with values or have limited themselves to analyzing and 
describing values," and it is the function of the complete critic as a "value maker," like 
the artist, to turn the work of art into a cultural acquisition. —P. J. K. 


350. Means, Michael H. Literary Genres and Literary Meaning, UDR, 2:2, Fall 1965, 
37-47. Although modern criticism's occupations with internal relationships and 
“organic unity” are valid, even enlightening, much is also to be gained by examining 
the ways in which one literary work is like others. Genre criticism approached in the 
inductive manner of Aristotle as method, not dogma, is a valuable tool for understand- 
ing the conventions that shape a literary work. A knowledge of conventions can supple- 
ment intense textual criticism. —M. R. M. 


351. Means, Michael H. Introduction: The Practice of Criticism Today, UDR, 4:1, 
Win. 1967, 3-5. Modern academic and intellectual criticism has absorbed the writer's 
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I. GENERAL STUDIES 

Aesthetics | 

340. Campbell, Harry M. Dewey's ART AS EXPERIENCE: the Transformation of 
the World Through Art, SHR, 3:1, Win. 1968, 86-100. Despite his exaggerated claims 
for art as panacea for human ills, Dewey's stress on the aesthetic as fully integrated 
experience is wholesome. Art as Experience "presents without reconciling" pragmatic 


and organicist theories of art. Dewey enunciates little that is original and occasionally 
misreads his sources. —S$. M. A. W. 


Literary Theory 


341. Hough, Graham. The End of the World, Listener, 78:2010, Oct. 5, 1967, 430-432. 
Kermode's book The Sense of an Ending contains a thesis upon which could be based 
a whole philosophy of literature: a writer's idea of the consummation of all things 
affects his style of life and art. —JD. G. О. 


342. Meyers, Walter E. Literary Terms and Jakobson's Theory of Communication, 
CE, 30:7, Apr. 1969, 518-526. Jakobson concludes that all communication can be 
divided into six categories, each having a specific intentional function. His system may 
offer a simple solution to the problem of fitting certain types of literature into genres 
and accommodating such diverse critical terms as pun, persona, allusion, apostrophe, 
aside, soliloquy, denotation, connotation, metrics, onomatopoeia, and satire. [The 
article defines the six categories and their functions, using Chaucer’s The Miller’s Tale 
illustratively. —E. Е.Н. 


343. Reiter, Robert E. On Biblical Typology and the Interpretation of Literature, CE, 
30:7, Apr. 1969, 562-571. An understanding of typology is necessary for a full appre- 
ciation of medieval and Renaissance writers, and the modern critic must appreciate their 
distinction between typology, prophecy, and allegory. To these writers, in exegetical 
prophecy one “looks for a fact that will constitute its fulfillment,” and in typology one 
“discovers that a fact of the past and a fact of the present so resemble each other” that 
an awareness of the correspondence “deepens one’s understanding of both facts.” 
Renaissance biblical allegorists interpreted scriptural passages “over and above their 
literal meaning and apparently quite independently of the intention of the original 
author.” Renaissance typology was “rooted in history,” but allegorical exegesis used 
“history only as a starting point for an interpretation suited to the exegete’s temper.” 

--Е. F. Н. 


344. Veselovsky, Alexander. On the Methods and Aims of Literary History as а Science, 
YCGL, No. 16, 1967, 33-42. Literary historians have often operated with two falla- 
cious methods: the great man approach and unscientific or incomplete generaliza- 
tions. The comparative method will help to distinguish questions of form from 
questions of world view and will aid in correcting our approaches and generalizations. 
Comparative study has also revealed that literary history is the history of the collective 
mind "insofar as that mind has been expressed in philosophical, religious, and poetic 
movement, and has been crystallized by the word." —R. L. K. 


345. Zaslove, Jerald. Counterfeit and the Use of Literature, WCR, 3:3, Win. 1969, 
5-19. Raymond Williams, Herbert Marcuse, Erik Erikson, and the critics of the 
"Hegelian left" in Europe view artistic experience as one means of breaking down the 
emotional clichés and narrow intellectual alternatives of the technical universe we live 
in. For them, art is an unmasking and a negation in conflict with the repressive and 
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Abstracts of English Studies was founded in 1958 by members of the University 
of Colorado Department of English. The editorial offices are at the University of 
Colorado, Boulder, and at the University of Illinois at Chicago Circle. AES appears 
ten times a year on a monthly basis from September through June. Volumes follow the 
publication schedule. At present approximately 1,100 journals are screened for articles 
dealing with American, English, and British Commonwealth literature and English 
language. These articles are abstracted by volunteer contributors and field editors, 
including abstracters from Abstracts of Folklore Studies. 


Format 


Abstracts are arranged in four major sections of material: General, English, 
American, and Commonwealth and Related Literatures. Basic information locating 
material in AES (titles of major listings, sub-categories, and item numbers) and subject 
information (titles of articles and all works, words, parts of words, and phrases discussed 
linguistically, the Bible, and its books) appear in boldface type. A title within a title 
is indicated by full capitals and boldface type, which is the only special-face type used. 
In order to keep the material distinguished by special-face type to a minimum, other 
items, such as foreign words and phrases, are not in special face. Quotation marks are 
used only to indicate quotations or to set off words and phrases used in a particular way 
peculiar to an author. Reference to the source of the article immediately follows the 
article title, the journal title being abbreviated. A key to ыы abbreviations appears 
on the first page of each issue of AES. 


Index 


AES provides both monthly and annual indexes. These indexes are keyed to 
item number, not page number. The monthly index contains, in a single alphabetical 
listing, three types of entries: (1) names of people referred to significantly, (2) titles 
of anonymous works dealt with, and (3) subjects treated. Generally the subject 
categories are used when the article is concerned with concepts, theories, themes, etc. 
When the abstract deals with individual authors and their work, it is listed under the 
authors’ names. The annual index not only cumulates the ten monthly indexes, but 
includes two additional features. It lists the names of the authors’ of the articles 
abstracted. It also includes sub-categories for those persons and subjects which appear 
frequently in the monthly indexes, so that one is not confronted, for instance, with the 
name Shakespeare, followed by 254 undifferentiated item numbers. 

The automation of the AES index in 1966 has made feasible the cumulation of 
annual indexes at some future date. 
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INDIA 

Drama 
336. Bhalla, Madan Mohan. In Search of Indian Theatre, Diogenes, No. 45, Sp. 1964, 
37-48. Modern Indian theater is a lively but confused enthusiasm of "diverse ideas and 
values: classical, folk, and western." There is a need for a modern theater that expresses 
the unique "Indian experiences.” All efforts to revive "Classical Sanskrit" drama have 
failed— principally from a lack of acceptance. Unfortunately young Indian playwrights 
do not "discriminate between a theater that is vital, relevant, and creative, and a 
theater that is spuriously traditional." The "new India" of the 20th century now 
requires a theater based on the cultural and sociological changes affecting its direction 
and temper. | —J. Н. 8. 


Fiction 


337. Vatsyayan, Sachch:dananda. Conflict as a Bridge: Some Aspects of the Fiction 
of Modern India, Diogenes, No. 45, Sp. 1964, 49-65. Indian literary art has always 
been an art of spiritual communion. However, in the modern age, a new dimension in 
East-West relations has resulted in a conflict in traditional Indian literature. The old 
experiences have given way, demanding in the process, a new approach by young 
Indian writers. The three most compelling experiences affecting the young Indian 
writers have been the Darwinian, the Marxian, and the Freudian—these new' "philos- 
ophies" demand a voice in Indian literature. Future writers must realize that the 
"unique" Indian experience has given way to a "modern" experience requiring a litera- 
ture that recognizes the conflict of the "uniquely Indian" with the "universal." 

—4J. Н. $. 


NEW ZEALAND 
А. В. D. Fairburn 


338. Hamilton, lan. Fairburn and Dr, Stead, Comment, 8:4, Sept. 1967, 36-42. 
C. K. Stead's recent review of Fairburn's poems is unfair because it focuses on his bad 
first book and ignores his later development. Stead sees only the faults of Dominion, 
admittedly "not a great poem" but one which gives an "accurate" picture of its time, 
and he deliberately selects Fairburn’s failures, ignoring his successes. He also over- 
looks the major change in Fairburn when his World War II experiences drove him 
toward the theme of isolation. The philosophical point of The Voyage, which Stead 
dismisses because he does not understand it, is that "the essence of life lies in what you 
are doing (even if it's only washing dishes) provided that you are aware of the power 
and beauty 'that rolls through all things.'" Stead also fails to understand the effect 
of the Auckland region on Fairburn's poetry. Of contemporary poets, Fairburn was 
most like Roy Campbell; but Fairburn was the better poet because he was more 
disciplined and tolerant. —8S. J. S. 


M. K. Joseph 


339. Babington, Bruce. A Stitch in Time: Lessons for the N. Z. Novelist, Comment, 
9:3, June 1968, 37-39. Joseph’s The Hole in the Zero, one of the few New Zealand 
science-fiction novels, is a brilliant achievement. Its faults are those of an author who 
has not been afraid to take great risks in an effort to reach great successes. It should 
be required reading for New Zealand novelists because from Joseph they can learn 
how a developing grasp of literary craftsmanship can be used to serve the higher 
purposes of literature. —S. J. S. 
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point of no values and first establish a commitment to the idea of values. All three 
novels suggest that man must go beyond his social vacuum “if he is to find a more 
lucid sense of moral definition." —E. K. 


Prose 


331. Wagenheim. Allan J. Is It Time for an Epitaph? Notes on the Modern Essay, 
DenverQ, 3:4, Win. 1969,. 85-90. The familiar or personal essay, distinguished by 
"prose that takes off like bird-flight" and dips and glides, is almost dead. 'There are 
virtually no essayists in their 20's and 30's; James Baldwin and Norman Mailer 
represent middle-aged essayists; but after all, Baldwin’s prose is more like "Writing 
With a Purpose" than prose written "for tbe sheer joy of flight." The persona] essay 
can be rejuvenated by bringing it into the electronic age. Fairly short hybrids, TV- 
or film-essays—whose "only limits are the inherent boundaries of the author's person- 
ality, his curiosity, daring, and imagination"—may save the genre. —]J. W, S. 


General 


332. Rosenfeld, Alvin H. Yiddish Poets and Playwrights of America: A 

Report on a Recent Addition to the Harris Collection, BB, 22, 1968, 161-181. [The 
Vaxer Collection of Yiddish writing has been acquired by Brown University Library. 
The 635 volumes of poetry as well as the plays and musical operettas in the Collection 
are described]. . —N. V. 


COMMONWEALTH AND RELATED LITERATURES 


CANADA 
Malcolm Lowry 


333. Edmonds, Dale. UNDER THE VOLCANO: A Reading of the “Immediate 
Level,” TSE, 16, 1968, 63-105. Autobiographical criticism of Lowry’s book often fails 
to take note of the fact that it is a novel. It succeeds largely because it is a story about 
recognizably human characters; its richness and power depend upon its literal reading. 

—R. C.S 


General 


334. New, William H. A Wellspring of Magma: Modern Canadian Writing, TCL, 
14:3, Oct. 1968, 123-132. The few interesting writers now working in Canada deserve 
a wider audience than they get. [The article is a survey of the poetry and prose of such 
writers as Earle Birney, Leonard Cohen, Hugh MacLennan, Morley Callaghan, Brian 
Moore, Malcolm Lowry, and Ethel Wilson.] —D. R. 


ICELAND 

General 

335. Bjarnason, Loftur. The Land of Song and Saga, BYUS, 9:2, Win. 1969, 209-220. 
Iceland was settled by aggressive, gifted, cultured Norsemen, their English and Irish 
wives, and other non-Scandinavian friends and relatives. By democratic vote they 
adopted Christianity as the State Religion. Christianity did not destroy their heritage 
of pagan myths and legends. As a result, Poetic Edda is the most important and “by 
far, the most reliable source of knowledge of the culture, religion, and literature of 
the pre-Christian North." Several hundred Family Sagas are also extant, superior in 
quality to "anything produced in Northern and Western Europe between the Age of 
Pericles and . . . the Age of Elizabeth.” Iceland continues to produce literature and 
claims one Nobel Prize winner, the novelist Haladór Kiljan Laxness. Drama is not 
successful, but the short story form is "vigorously practiced." --5. M. A. С. 
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Richard Wilbur 


325. Hutton, Joan. Richard Wilbur, TrAR, No. 29, Sum. 1968, 58-67 (Interview). 
[Wilbur mentions his early orientation toward the arts, his slow method of writing, 
his personal reticence, and his sympathy with the view that literature is a product of 
the whole society and the whole republic of letters. He talks about confessional poetry, 
which sees all of society's institutions as sick; expresses his views on the place of 
nature in poetry; and says that all poetry is religious in that it makes order and asserts 
relations out of a confidence in ultimate order and relatedness.] —J. M. H. 


Drama 


326. Now, Sing Melancholy Baby, Esquire, 71:5, May 1969, 158-159, 75-76. Created 
by Kelly Yeaton, a drama professor at Penn State University, the Great Gaming 
House (shown here in cross-section) exemplifies "the theater of the near future." Not 
just a pleasure place, it attempts, as does the New Theatre, to erase "the boundaries 
between life and art, fantasy and reality, audience and actor" and offers a variety of 
cerebral and non-cerebral diversions. No plans exist now to build the house, but "two 
primitive attempts (Cerebrum, Dynamite) . . . already exist in New York" — —J. 8. Р. 


327. Blanke, Gustav Н. Das Bild des Menschen im modernen amerikanischen Drama, 
NS, 18:3, Mar. 1969, 117-129. O'Neill, Williams, Wilder, and Miller present different 
versions of the human image in modern American drama. The seemingly unreal 
monstrosities in their plays have the great social value of shocking the audience into an 
awareness of the problems of the modern world. (In German) —K. P. S. J. 


328. Gaffney, Floyd. Is Your Door Really Open?, D&T, 7:1, Fall 1968, 4-7. Leroi 
Jones, Douglas Turner, and Ed Bullins present the current political and social revolu- 
tion in America to awaken "feelings of pride, concern, and rebellion in black 
Americans." But most of the plays written by Negro dramatists have had to depend 
on Negro producers and acting companies. It would be healthier for American theater 
to be genuinely integrated and to be a theater that confronts the social problems of our 
age and serves as a truly humanizing force on society. —S. E. К. 


329. Lester, Elenore. The Final Decline and Total Collapse of the American Avant- 
Garde, Esquire, 71:5, May 1969, 142-143, 148-149, 76. Related, through "the union 
of advanced wit and radical politics," to European-originated phenomena such as 
Futurism, Dadaism,.and Surrealism despite "its uniquely American characteristics," 
the New Theatre is floundering. Were it not for concepts of playwrights like Antonin 
Artaud and John Cage providing "something akin to a rationale," it would have to be 
dismissed as serious theater. Powerful playwrights like Artaud and Cage, possessing 
“а large shaping intelligence" are needed; Albee, once promising, has not fulfilled that 
promise. Gimmicks аге not enough to make the New Theatre meaningful. —J. S. Р. 


Fiction 


330. Leer, Norman. Three American Novels and Сооров Society: А Search 
for Commitment, WSCL, 3:3, Fall 1962, 67-86. Howe has suggested that the moral 
confusions and. contradictions of mass society virtually prevent writers from con- 
structing a consistent social framework against which they can delineate character. 
However, Malamud's The Assistant, Morriss The Field of Vision, and Kerouac's 
Dharma Bums demonstrate that such an amorphous society’s lack of clearly defined 
values intensifies the individual’s problem of self-definition, as he must begin at the 
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to discover his relationship to God clarify his conflict with Mason Flagg and supply 
the motive forces of the novel, —E. K. 


James Thurber 


320. Pini, Richard. James Thurber ou la réalité dépassée par Іа fiction, LanM, 60:2, 
Mar.-Apr. 1966, 47-57. Four distinct genres are discernible in Thurber. First is the 
barmy story in which are told the troubling consequences of an imaginary event experi- 
enced by a character with a few short, real premises as the springboard. The essential 
is to get away from daily experience. People who want nothing better than to under- 
stand are stymied by incomprehension. A second genre, dark but not black, is the 
satire of what might be a sacred subject, as in Ionesco, but without the tragic. Or 
this genre recounts with sombre humor the breaking up of a relationship. The third 
type consists of fables written and illustrated by Thurber. Starting from some well 
known children's fable, Thurber distorts the meaning to achieve a deeper cynicism. 
Thurber's drawings comprise the fourth genre, interesting for something.beyond the 
drawing itself. (In French) —J. V. E. 


John Updike 


321. Wyatt, Bryant N. John Updike: The Psychological Novel in Search of Structure, 
TCL, 13:2, July 1967, 89-96. Updike's career as a novelist has been a series of attempts 
to express his themes of time, the family, and identity in appropriate forms. The 
Poorhouse Fair lacks focus; Rabbit, Run wanders away from the central point; The 
Centaur, an impressive novel, suffers from structural defects; and Of the Farm, on a 
less impressive scale, is the best structured of the novels. —]JD. R. 


Robert Penn Warren 


' 322. Casper, Leonard. Trial by Wilderness: Warren's Exemplum, WSCL, 3:3, Fall 
1962, 45-53. Wilderness is Warren's attempt to embody his The Legacy of the Civil 
War in fiction. The North, as righteous victor, and the South, as innocent victim, 
deluded themselves in much the same way that Adam, in the wilderness of war, wants 
to believe in the purity of his actions. But the recognition of his innermost motive— 
the desire to kill that which is different from himself—and his realization that love and 
forgiveness are more necessary than public heroism are the only forces which can save 
both Adam and America from self-deception. —E. K. 


Frank Waters: 

323. Pilkington, W. T. Character and Landscape: Frank Waters’s Colorado Trilogy, 
WAL, 2:3, Fall 1967, 183-193. Waters's trilogy, The Earth's Nobility (1935), Below 
the Grass Roots (1937), and Dust Within the Rock (1940), is a Wolfe-like panorama of 
the Colorado landscape and people. Though it is to a great extent autobiographical, it 
is an imaginative description of people's close relationship to their land. — —C. E. G. 


Nathanael West 
Cf: Item 294. 


Brand Whitlock 

324. Anderson, David. On Rediscovering Brand Whitlock, Ohioana, 9: EM Fal 1965, 

67-69. As Jeffersonian idealist, statesman, diplomat, and author, Whitlock persisted to 

the end in his belief that man would overcome the forces threatening to destroy him. 

Whitlock's The Thirteenth District is "the best novel of American grass roots politics." 
—E. C. H. 
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to tolerant acceptance, but since it is an acceptance of only what cannot be changed, 
it allows for reform. It leads neither to optimism nor indifference, but to an under- 
standing of the unusual and odd, so that the whole of life is seen. —R. L. C. 


314. Nossen, Evon. The Beast-Man Theme in the Work of John Steinbeck, BSUF, 
7:2, Sp. 1966, 52-64. Through the frequent use of animal imagery in his work, Stein- 
beck constantly reveals man’s bestiality. In the process of reacting to evil, man creates 
more evil and so becomes more like a beast, but Steinbeck regards man as more than 
an animal His beast-man often serves to reveal strengths, as well as weaknesses. He 
accepts man's weaknesses, asserts his divinity, and urges acceptance of what is. 

© —R. L. C. 


Wallace Stevens 


315. Murphy, Francis. THE COMEDIAN AS THE LETTER C, WSCL, 3:2, Sp.-Sum. 
1962, 79-99. Crispin, Stevens's "comedian"-poet, moves from an egotistical, senti- 
menta] vision of reality to an equally unsatisfying, primitive naturalism, and his poetry 
mirrors the change. Coming eventually to accept the visible world as a realist, neither 
offering nor desiring a salvation apart from "that which he can make from his 
existence within a commonplace world," he becomes a poet content to build on tradi- 
tions, preferring anecdotes to prophecies and philosophies. This early poem, which fails 
to confront the power of imagination and the problem of evil's place within the struc- 
ture of the realist’s vision, is nevertheless an informative prelude to Stevens's later 
work. | —E. К. 


316. Benamou, Michel. Wallace Stevens and Apollinaire, CL, 20:4, Fall 1968, 289. 
300. “The stylistic transformations which occurred between 1910 and 1912 in Apol- 
linaire's. poetry and between 1930 and 1937 in Stevens's were characterized in both by 
a crisis of their symboliste values, and caused in part by a great deal of thinking about 
cubist painting." Some of the same painters (Picasso, Braque, Cézanne, and others) 
seem to have served Stevens and Apollinaire in their progress toward a style of 
modernism. —N. V. 


317. Wentersdorf, Karl P. Wallace Stevens, Dante Alighieri and the Emperor, TCL, 
13:4, Jan. 1968, 197-204. Stevens draws upon Dante for allusions and images in some 
of his poems, notably No Possum, No Sop, No Taters, Esthetique du Mal, and Asides 
on the Oboe. In The Emperor of Ice Cream he makes use of the vision of Satan 
encased in ice in Canto XXXIV of The Inferno for his own vision of tbe emperor. 

—D. R. 


Jesse Stuart — 

318. Westerfield, Hargis. A Reading of Jesse Stuart’s TREES OF HEAVEN, BSUF, 
7:2, Sp. 1966, 13-14. Two outstanding qualities of Stuart’s Trees of Heaven are the 
masterly handling of dynamic structure and the skillful use of the trees of heaven as 
a dominant, but unforced, symbol. —RR. L. C. 


Willlam Styron 

319. Lawson, Lewis. Cass Kinsolving: Kierkegaardian Man of Despair, WSCL, 3:3, 
Fall 1962, 54-66. Styron's Set This House on Fire is more than a novel containing 
existential elements; it is a thorough attempt to portray a man's progress through the 
Kierkegaardian stages of despair. Kinsolving's struggle against himself and his effort 
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Henry Roth 


308. Ribalow, Harold U. Henry Roth and His Novel CALL IT. SLEEP, WSCL, 3:3, 
Fall 1962, 5-14. Call It Sleep balances realism with love, sympathy, and understanding, 
and presents in rich, often lyrical prose, the burdens of immigrant Jewish youth in 
America. The renewed interest in Roth, perhaps stemming from the popularity of 
contemporary Jewish novelists, is long over due and will justify Fiedlers assertion 
that Roth's novel is "the best single book by a Jew about Jewishness written by an 
American, certainly through the 30's and perhaps ever." --Е. K. 


Philip Roth 


309, Shaw, Peter. Portnoy & His Creator, Commentary, 47:5, May 1969, 77-79 (rev.- 
art, Philip Roth, Portnoy's Complaint, Random House, 1968). Roth has argued that 
his works, from the early Goodbye Columbus to the recent Portnoy's Complaint, are an 
attempt to redeem the image of Jewish life in modern America. The loathing for the 
Jew that he displays in these works, however, suggests that his major theme is not the 
destruction of anti-Semitism, but rather the transcending of being Jewish. As a result, 
he has been a friend to neither the American Jew nor his own work. —Fr. E. 


Alan Sillitoe 


310. Gindin, James. Alan Sillitoes Jungle, TSLL, 4:1, Sp. 1962, 35-48. Among 
Sillitoe’s working-class characters, it is every man for himself. Because of their back- 
grounds, his people have no use for authority and only scorn for organized efforts. 
Anarchy is the only kind of government they could possibly believe in—they have no 
control over their destinies but take what fate deals them; and the escapes they some- 
times find are only temporary. —4J. М.Н. 


John Steinbeck 


311. Alexander, Stanley. CANNERY ROW: Steinbeck’s Pastoral Poem, WAL, 2:4, 
Win. 1968, 281-295. The form of Steinbeck's Cannery Row is that of the classic 
Renaissance pastoral According to Empson's Some Versions of Pastoral (1938), 
pastoral literature is a response to the tendency of Western civilization to remove men 
from nature. “It gets its particular form, sentiments, and aesthetic from the motive 
of unity which it expresses." The key figure in such literature is the lowly man. Stein- 
beck moves his pastoral scene into the 20th century but preserves the form and charac- 
ters of the traditional pastoral. Doc serves as the embodiment of the noble figure of 
the conventional pastoral while Mack and the boys "are outcasts from a social world" 
which has wrongly denied its connection with nature. The bums and whores of 
Cannery Row were swains and maids in better days. Cannery Row is the human, the 
tide pool, the non-human, symbol of "human immersion in unknowable nature." 
—C. E. б. 


312. Kruppa, Hans-Günter. John Steinbeck: “The Debt Shall Be Paid," NS, 18:4, 
Apr. 1969, 165-169. The last chapter of Steinbeck's novel The Moon is Down is a 
convincing statement on the conflict between the "democratic man" and the "herd 
man.” In it Steinbeck condemns war and repression as "product[s] of human weakness 
and imperfection." (In German) —K. P. S. J. 


313. Brown, D. Russell. The Natural Man in John Steinbeck’s Non-Teleological Tales, 
BSUF, 7:2, Sp. 1966, 47-52. In much of his fiction, Steinbeck supports a non- 
teleological philosophy. His concern with what is, rather than what should be, leads 
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Beatrice Ravenel 


302. Rubin, Louis D., Jr. The Poetry of Beatrice Ravenel, SCarR, 1:1, Nov. 1968, 
55-75. Ravenel (1870-1956) was a Charleston poet who published one volume, The 
Arrow of Lightning, in 1925. Her best poetry "possesses a sturdiness, a quality of 
imagination, an excitement of imagery and diction, that are much. superior to the work 
of any of the other Charleston poets". апі compares favorably with the poetry of the 
Fugitives. In the 20's her work changed from sentimental lyricism to sharply complex 
imagism. Her best poem is about the Yemassee Indians of Carolina and uses local 
history in fresh imagery and with emotional restraint. She exemplifies a problem of 
Southern writing: the ways the environment isolates and restricts the artistic imagina- 
tion. [A selection of her poetry follows.] | | | 0 —4A. BW. 


E. А. Robinson 


303. Landini, Richard G. Metaphor and та in E. A. Robinson's CREDO, CLQ, 
8:1, Mar. 1968, 20-22. The poet “effectually structured his poem to include a journey 
'metaphor and... . interspersed throughout the poem a series of images and symbols 
of Christ's nativity. Metaphors and symbols combine to enhance the thematic charac- 
ter of the work by revealing so much of the narrator's sensibility as to make his final 
expression of faith logically acceptable, perhaps even inevitable." —O. Н. R. 


304. Levenson, J. C. Robinson's Modernity, VOR, 44:4, Aut. 1968, 590-610. The 
first principles of Robinson's imaginative world, that "doubt is certain, disbelief 
plausible, despair sympathetic, and hope obscure," were derived from his own tempera- 
ment and experience and also from the cultural situation of his time. Because these 
principles are also facts of 20th-century life, Robinson's work retains its modernity. 
His two years at Harvard where he was an eyewitness to the great philosophic debate 
between James and Royce were a critical influence on the development of his personal. 
philosophy. | , ! —R. E. W. 


- 


Theodore Roethke 


305. Truesdale, С. W. Theodore Roethke and the Landscape of American Poetry, 
MinnR, 8:4, 1968, 345-356. Roethke's concern for form reflects the influence of Eliza- 
bethan and 17th-century poets, His attention to a constantly dying world places him 
in the: tradition of American. romanticism. The, long lines, the long poems, and the 
arrangement in his posthumous The Far Field are evidence of Whitman's. influence; 
ROCKS openly acknowledges him as the source of modern American E 

; --В. V. B. 


306. Slaughter, William R. Roethke's SONG, MinnR, 8:4, 1968, 342-344. In Song 
Roethke, as "father-artificer," reconciles the private "ragged man" with the outer 
world by examining the sexual, ве and artistic aspects of the process of creation. 

| | —B. V. В. 


307. Heyen, William. Theodore Roethke's Minimals, MinnR, 8:4, 1968, 359-375. 
"Roethke's imagery of small things becomes increasingly significant as his work 
progresses." His miniature world, “small things of the benevolent mystery of life,” 
functions to harmonize the poet’s identity with little things. Slugs, worms, and similar 
animals that are images of sensuality have pejorative connotations only when the 
22 ignores the Ше с of PS D a life often AEREE by the crab, fish, and 
Irds. © .- —B..V. В. 
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virtue, devil and saviour, etc.) most fully by referring to those traditions as they are 
found in theology and the poetry of Dante. —P. G. D. 


296. Liberman, M. M. Some Observations on the Genesis of SHIP OF FOOLS: A 
Letter from Katherine Anne Porter, PMLA, 84:1, Jan. 1969, 136-137. A letter to 
Malcolm Cowley, written from Berlin in 1931, describes her then recent voyage from 
Vera Cruz to Bremerhaven, and tends to support an allegorical reading of the novel. 
Porters way of viewing the Berlin of the early 30's and her shipboard experience is 
distinctly metaphorical, and points to the nature of her kinship to Brant, whose Das 
Narrenschiff she read in 1932. —P. G. D. 


Ezra Pound 


297. Davenport, Guy. Ezra Pound's Radiant Gists A Reading of Cantos II and IV, 
WSCL, 3:2, Sp.-Sum. 1962, 50-64. The birth and decay of forms, the change in men's 
minds as they struggle to accept or reject this metamorphosis, is the subject of Canto 
П, traceable from Ideogram I, “Тһе Eyes of Picasso," through Ideogram ІП, "Proteus." 
The implications of rapid change are studied further in Canto IV. Boundaries of cita- 
dels are violated; towers and strongholds of order stand against immediate, violent 
change. Such exegesis of patterns, particularly of the metamorphic theme, is a neces- 
sary starting point for interpretation of the whole work. | —E. К. 


298. Montgomery, Marion. Homage to Ezra Pound, DenverQ, 3:4, Win. 1969, 1-17. 
Pound's Cantos are too opaque, not quite holding together or forming a unity. They 
are like an "intricate web anchored in dark, uncertain regions of art and history." 
T. S. Eliot criticized Pound for failing to see man in terms that include a transcendent 
referrent, but Pound also fails to appreciate human individuality. The Pisan Cantos 
are Pound's best, for in the cage he was reduced to the human as never before. In 
Pound one sees both an Oedipus (‘something more profound than an arrogant king") 
and a Don Quixote ("something deeper than a clown”). —J. W. S. 


J. F. Powers 


299, Phelps, Donald. Reasonable, Holy and Living, MinnR, 9:1, 1969, 57-62. Because 
Powers is "a just and objective artist," he can present a comedy of manners that is 
easily acceptable within the framework of a Catholic novel. —B. V. B. 


300, Poss, Stanley. J. F. Powers and the Gin of Irony, TCL, 14:2, July 1968, 65-74. 
Unlike other present-day American novelists who deal with the extravagant, absurd, 
nihilistic, farcical, and darkly humorous, Powers is "neat, witty, and restrained." He 
does not make society the enemy. His chief theme is presented as a dialogue between 
two character types: the Secular Wise Man and the Fool of God. The wise man 
frequently comes to distrust his secular knowledge and tries to attain knowledge of self. 

© —D. R. 


Reynolds Price 


301. Price, Reynolds. . News for the Mineshaft, VOR, 44:4, Aut. 1968, 641-658. 
A Generous Man is not a novel. The theme, loss in the midst of plenty, loss in time, 
awareness of absence coming before awareness of presence to Milo, is miraculous, and 
therefore form must be miraculous. All laws are suspended, including those of the 
European and American realistic novel. The book proceeds under no law but the 
demands of its own meaning. Its language is simply the author's “literally reflexive 
a to the moment at hand." —R. E. W. 
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Fall 1967, 205-212. The relationship between ethic and metaphysic is investigated by 
Neihardt in his two poems The Divine Enchantment, a poem of Hindu mysticism, and 
The Song of the Messiah, a poetic treatment of the Sioux ghost dance religion. 

—C. Е. С. 


Anais Nin 

290. Nin, Anais. Genesis of the Diary, Voyages, 2:3, Fall 1968, 5-13. 'The diary which 
began as a "correspondence" with a lost father became a means by which Nin could 
shed her "false persona" and be her real self. The transference of the diary's contents 
to fiction helps to solve what Lawrence considered "the biggest problem in fiction"— 
"how to transport the living essence of a character into the novel without it dying in 
the process." —]B. Е. 


Flannery O'Connor 

291. Burns, Stuart L. “Torn by the Lord's eye”: Flannery O’Connor’s Use of Sun 
Imagery, TCL, 13:3, Oct. 1967, 154-166. In O'Connor's fiction the sun is a constant 
symbol, functioning as a visible manifestation of some divine agency. It helps to define 
man's attitude toward God and God's relationship to man. It is psychologically, bio- 
logically, and theologically appropriate. —D. R. 


Grace Paley 


292. Gold, Ivan. On Having Grace Paley Once More Among Us, Common, 89:4, Oct. 
25, 1968, 111-112. Paley's collection of short stories, The Little Disturbances of Man, 
has recently been reissued. These stories present the feelings and turmoils beneath the 
“little disturbances" in the lives of many different characters. — B. P. Е. 


Walker Percy 

293, Maxweil, Robert. Walker Percy's Fancy, MinnR, 7:3-4, 1967, 231-237. Percy's 
non-specialized activities as critical philosopher and novelist make him a Renaissance 
man. His fondness for Kierkegaard is apparent in the refuge his characters seek in 
rotation and repetition. With the power to create character, dialogue, and internal 
consciousness, Percy also examines the impossibility of communication between the 
aesthetical, ethical, and religious planes into which Kierkegaard divided man’s 
activities. —B. V. B. 


294. Thale, Mary. The Moviegoer of the 1950's, TCL, 14:2, July 1968, 84-89. There 
are thematic and narrative similarities between West's Miss Lonelyhearts and Percy's 
The Moviegoer. Both present a hero in a stable job searching for a meaningful form 
of existence. But the society of West's 30's is different from that of Percy’s 50's, and 
the later novel focuses its ironic vision upon the "everydayness" of things to show how 
its chief character, Binx, must search for a heightened reality outside everydayness. He 
is more perceptive than Shrike and the Miss Lonelyhearts of West's novel. | —D. R. 


Katherine Ann Porter 


295. Gottfried, Leon. Death's Other Kingdom: Dantesque and Theological Symbolism 
in FLOWERING JUDAS, PMLA, 84:1, Jan. 1969, 112-124. This is a story of self- 
delusion and spiritual denial or acedia, deriving its title and some of its imagery from 
Eliot’s poems. But behind Eliot lies the poetry of Dante—the climactic image has its 
sources both in the Inferno and in Eliot's Gerontion. Porter's convent education rooted 
her imagination in a store of religious imagery behind which lies a body of traditional 
theology and psychology. We can interpret the complex patterns of character, action, 
and imagery in the story, and particularly the pattern of ironic inversions (sin and 
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THE SON OF THE WOLF, WAL, 2:3, Fall 1967, 229-233. In The Son of the Wolf 
(1900), a collection of nine stories, London declares his belief in the supremacy of 
the white race, especially over halfbreeds and Indians. —C. Е. С. 


Norman Mailer 


284. Hux, Samuel. Mailers Dream of Violence, MinnR, 8:2, 1968, 152-157. Mailer's 
attitudes toward violence in An American Dream can be determined from some of his 
other works, especially the essay The White Negro. Mailer believes that in violence man 
satisfies his creative as well as his destructive urge. In An American Dream Mailer 
does not prescribe violence іп any way, but he is obviously fascinated by it. —B. V. B. 


Carson McCullers 


285. Emerson, Donald. The Ambiguities of CLOCK WITHOUT HANDS, WSCL, 
3:3, Fall 1962, 15-28. While McCullers's novel contains themes common to her more 
successful work, her attempt to broaden her scope by making her characters stand for 
social types representing the South confuses the reader and suggests that she was 
uncertain of her own obiectives. Her inability to fuse the private and symbolic roles 
of her characters, and the absence of a central figure around whom a point of view 
might be developed, undercuts her newest study of frustrated love, doomed fantasies, 
and search for identity. —E. K. 


Cf: Item 230. 


Larry McMortry 

286. Peavy, C. D. Larry McMurtry and Black Humor: А Note on THE LAST 
PICTURE SHOW, WAL, 2:3, Fall 1967, 223-227. This novel (1966) differs from 
McMurtry's two earlier novels especially in its wide use of humor, which puts him into 
the tradition of Western Black Humor. | —С. E. С. 


Arthur Miller 

287. Bronsen, David. AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE: A Key to Arthur Miller's Art 
and Ethics, CDr, 2:4, Win. 1968-69, 229-247. Miller's adaptation of Ibsen's An 
Enemy of the People reflects his own bias. He ignores Ibsen's ironic and ambiguous 
view of Dr. Stockmann, and he shortens the play using an American idiom which 
makes of Stockmann a “ ‘росі guy’ with all that that implies.” He offers moralizing 
descriptions of characters which reflect bis own didactic intent, and he deletes contro- 
versial passages. By careful manipulation of actions and speeches, Miller reduces “the 
Doctor to a package of virtue." Whereas Ibsen brings into question the democratic 
ideal of majority rule, Miller questions only the abuses of democracy. Some of Miller's 
latest plays, especially The Price, suggest that he has gone beyond the simple moralisms 
of his adaptation of Ibsen's play. —T. R. O. 


Vladimir Nabokov 

288. Uphaus, Robert W. Nabokov's Kunstlerroman: Portrait of the. Artist as а 

Dying Man, TCL, 13:2, July 1967, 104-110. Lolita is a parody of the Kunstlerroman, 

in which the hero is in monomaniacal pursuit of "le mot juste." Clare Quilty acts as 

a conscience figure for Humbert and expresses the Dionysian aspect of his nature. 

Humbert is an "unreliable" narrator, because his views are not those of the author. 
—D. R. 


J. С. Nethardt 
289. Black, W. E. Ethic and Metaphysic: A Study of John G. Neihardt, WAL, 2:3, 
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276. Cochran, Robert W. Circularity in THE SUN ALSO RISES, MFS, 14:3, Aut. 
1968, 297-305. Jake Barnes, rather than Pedro Romero, is the code hero of the novel. 
He accepts the nature of the human condition. The circularity of life, however, is not 
necessarily a cause for despair. Traditional values are found inadequate but the code 
as a means of survival is meaningful in itself. Brett, in her lack of spiritual fulfillment 
and her failure to grasp the meaning of the ritual of bull fighting, temporarily threatens 
to destroy the code; but in giving Pedro his freedom she compensates her former 
lack of sensitiveness. Her moral success and Jake's worldly wisdom have enhanced 
life's meaning. —W. E. 


277. Green, James L. Symbolic Sentences in BIG TWO-HEARTED RIVER, MES, 
14:3, Aut. 1968, 307-312. Not only are Hemingway's images "symbols of an inner 
world" as Malcolm Cowley has pointed out, but the rhythm of the sentences themselves 
symbolizes Nick's changing psychological condition, his finally successful struggle for 
self-control. —W. E. 


278. Burhans, Clinton S. The Complex Unity of IN OUR TIME, MPS, 14:3, Aut. 
1968, 313-328. Built on the model of Anderson's Winesburg, Ohio, In Our Time is 
a consciously unified work, structurally and thematically. The stories explore and 
develop the theme suggested in the vignettes: the successful or unsuccessful quest 
for values and a meaningful life in a world of cruelty and violence. The work combines : 
the variety of the anthology with the unity of tbe novel. —W. E. 


279. Ryan, William James. Uses of Irony in TO HAVE AND HAVE NOT, MFS, 
14:3, Aut. 1968, 329-336. To Have and Have Not, one of Hemingway’s poorest 
novels, is remarkable fòr its varied uses of irony. Irony is one of the main devices 
that enables the author to render the ambiguity of life. It is presented mostly as the 
misjudgment of events and persons; but sometimes'it only serves as comic relief. 
—W. E. 


Richard Howard | 

280. Phelps, Donald. Properties, MinnR, 8:3, 1968, 228-229. In Howard's Quantitles, 
there is not only qualitative verse but also an awareness that qualities and quantities 
are transitory. He often intrudes between his poetic view and the object. His collec- 
tion Damages examines "the tension between fear of self-dissolution and our willing 
extension toward it." —B. V. B. 


281. Watson, Richard. Inside-Out Ceremonies: A Trope from QUANTITIES and 
THE DAMAGES by Richard Howard, MinnR, 8:3, 1968, 225-227. Howard's strategy 
is to present an encounter to a persona and then let him struggle with it so that he 
reveals a taboo. The poet attains this effect by means of metaphors which invert the 
intentions of the speaker. [Six of Howard's poems precede the article.] —B. V. B. 


John Logan | 

282. Carroll, Paul. John Logan: Was Frau Hehe a Monster? or *Yung and Easily 
Freudened" in Dusseldorf and Hamburg and Berlin and Paris and New York City, 
MinnR, 8:1, 1968, 67-80. In Logan's A Century Piece for Poor Неше, deliberate 
errors concerning facts in Heine's life function ironically to suggest the pathos that 
Heine might have felt regarding his Oedipus complex. This reading reveals Logan's 
compassion for his subject. --В. V. В. 


Jack London 
283, Vanderbeets, Richard. Nietzsche of the North: Heredity and Race in London's - 
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Moss Hart 


270. Mason, Richard. The Comic Theatre of Moss Hart: The Persistence of a 
Formula, TA, 23, 1967, 60-87. That all of Hart's writing was for Broadway theater 
partly explains the pattern of repetition, the persistence of a formula, running through- 
out the body of his work. “А cerebral preoccupation with ideas" is never permitted 
to hinder comic pace, a preference that may not serve satire but may assist good farce— 
especially when that farce offers an illusion of satire. Where Hart imagined he was 
being commercial and safe in attending to farce, uc was actually contributing most to 
the comedy of a native drama. —S. M. D. 


Joseph Heller 


271. Lehan, Richard. CATCH-22: The Making of a Novel, MinnR, 7:3-4, 1967, 238- 
244. Many of Heller's characters are based on his teenage years and his war experi- 
ences; Yossarian is modeled on himself and his closest friend, Mandel, whose novel 
The Wax Boom greatly influenced Catch-22. He was also influenced by Celine's works, 
especially Death on the Installment Plan. Heller is good at portraying the absurd in the 
bureaucratic system and poor at using irony and paradox in caricature; and he gives his 
novel a credible point of view by using a narrator who is crushed by the system. 
Catch-22 offers hope, not a solution, and suggests “that in the very center of the 
American nightmare is the American dream.” —B. V. .B 


272. Stern, J. P. War and the Comic Muse: THE GOOD SOLDIER SCHWEIK and 
CATCH-22, CL, 20:3, Sum. 1968, 193-216. Jaroslav HaXek's novel of 1923 and 
Joseph Heller's World-War-II novel focus on war through the medium of an anti-hero. 
"Both novels proceed from fairly realistic bases to the heights of humorous and satirical 
exaggeration—their humor is never disconnected from their realism." They rely “on a 
peculiar logic which is at once a joke and an illumination of the logic of 'ordinary' 
life." —N. V. 


Ernest Hemingway 

273. Gifford, William. Ernest Hemingway: The Monsters and the Critics, MES, 14:3, 
Aut. 1968, 255-270. Hemingway's style can best be described as "heroic narrative." 
Whereas the ordinary novel explores moral dilemmas involved in the relationship 
between the individual and his social environment, Hemingway avoids these conflicts. 
Instead, he confronts his heroes with fate and the fear of death. By stylistic devices he 
forces the reader to identify himself with the viewpoint of the author and the mood of 
the book. —W. Е. 


274. Farquhar, Robin H. Dramatic Structure in the Novels of Ernest Hemingway, 
MES, 14:3, Aut. 1968, 271-282. The Sun Also Rises, A Farewell to Arms, For Whom 
the Bell Tolls, and The Old Man and the Sea can be critically approached and meaning- 
fully analyzed by utilizing the conventional five-part inverted "V" pattern of the tragic 
drama. The overall structure of plot and theme conforms to the pattern of introduction, 
rising action, climax, falling action, and denouement. чеши meets his own dictum 
that "prose is architecture." i E. 


275. Schneider, Daniel J. Hemingway's A FAREWELL TO ARMS: The Novel as 
Pure Poetry, MFS, 14:3, Aut. 1968, 283-296. A Farewell to Arms represents the 
prototype of the lyrical novel. It is marked by the sustained and central emotion of 
desolation and death, conveyed largely through its recurrent imagery and symbolism. 
Other stylistic and narrative elements such as avoidance of action-verbs and generalized 
characters also help to establish the dominant mood. —W. E. 
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terrific, and terrible creates an unusual] complexity and richness of nuance in his fiction, 
especially that dealing with Yoknapatawpha County. —R. C. S. 


Leslie A. Fiedler 
264. Schulz, Max F. Leslie A. Fiedler and the Hieroglyphs of Life, TCL, 14:1, Apr. 
1968, 24-34. Fiedler conjoins love and death in his fiction to show how society is an 
externalization of the unconscious mind. Man’s urge toward a marriage-murder of self 
is reflected in society’s cannibalism, suicidal tendencies, and threats to the psychic 
energy of the individual. Though pessimistic, his fiction is characterized by his comic 
vision of life in which man’s urge toward death is nullified by his urge to procreate. 
—D. R. 


F. Scott Fitzgerald 
Cf: Item 198. 


Edward Field 


265. Stetler, Charles, and Gerald Locklin. Edward Field, Stand-Up Poet, MinnR, 9:1, 
1969, 63-73. Although his poetry has been published since the 40's, Field's works are 
popular today because they take their subjects and forms from the spoken arts. Poems 
in Variety Photoplays show that important archetypal patterns of life were reflected in 
the B-grade movies of the 30's and 40's. In Stand Up, Friend, With Me, Field comically 
goes along with the world rather than rebel against its absurdity. —1B. V. B. 


Roland Flint 


266. Hiner, James. A Dozen By Roland Flint, MinnR, 8:3, 1968, 208-209. Flint's 
mode of poetry is satire. His nouns greatly outnumber verbs. His diction indicates 
that modern poetry has neither a special vocabulary nor a special occasion. [The 
article is preceded by 12 of Flint's poems.] —B. V. B. 


267. Gardner, Isabella. A Few Words About Roland Flint, MinnR, 8:3, 1968, 210- 

212. Flint's form fits his subject and intention. Although he is occasionally sentimental, 

he also has positive anger, humor, and celebration. [Includes three more poems.] 
—B. V. B. 


Allen Ginsberg 

268. Howard, Richard. Allen Ginsberg: O BROTHERS OF THE LAUREL, IS THE 
WORLD REAL? IS THE LAUREL A JOKE OR A CROWN OF THORNS?, MinnR, 
9:1, 1969, 50-56. Ginsberg is a prophet in that his ideas are available to everyone at 
all times. He and his audience both make discoveries and comprehend his vision only 
after the process of creating his works is over. | —B. V. В. 


Caroline Gordon 


269. Rocks, James E. The Christian Myth as Salvation: Caroline Gordon’s THE 
STRANGE CHILDREN, TSE, 16, 1968, 149-160. In her novel (1951) Gordon shows 
a transition in her thinking from the agrarian myth to the Christian myth. Having 
learned much from earlier novelists such as Flaubert, Conrad, James, Joyce, and Ford 
Madox Ford, Miss Gordon believes that “the quest for the religious myth leads 
directly to Catholicism and to a mature understanding of the transcendent values of 
grace and salvation.” --К. C. S. 
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books, articles, translations, and new editions for the period, as well as books, chapters, 
and essays about his work.] —D. К. 


William Faulkner 


258. Justus, James Н. The Epic Design of ABSALOM, ABSALOM!, TSLL, 4:2, Sum. 
1962, 157-176. If read as a tragedy, this novel poses certain structural difficulties as 
well as other complications. Read within the epic structure, however, it is more 
satisfying aesthetically. The epic elements are centered in Sutpen’s heroic stature, 
marred as it is by demonic compulsion. They are evoked in a narration affirming the 
ritual of the storyteller, Quentin and his audience Shreve, and are reinforced in a 
stateliness of style, bordering on a “torturousness,” the basis of which lies in Faulkner’s 
subject. —C. Е.А. 


259, Rossky, William. AS I LAY DYING: The Insane World, TSLL, 4:1, Sp. 1962, 
87-95. In Faulkner's novel, only Darl sees clearly the insanity of existence; and, like 
Don Quixote, he cannot live with his vision. Addie, attempting to live her own life 
fully, creates pain for others. The sane, practical members of the family live in a 
world of illusions, but their illusions help them to cope with life. The limited vision 
which makes them comic also makes them heroic. Not until Ratliff, in The Hamlet, 
does Faulkner offer a hero who can see the chaos of the world and yet face it with 
humor and integrity. —]J. M. H. 


260. Wall, Carey. Drama and Technique in Faulkne's THE HAMLET, TCL, 14:1, 
Apr. 1968, 17-23. The episodes are not unified so much by Faulkner's public vision 
of varieties of Snopesism as by his private vision of the drama of the individual fighting 
all the forces that shape lives, in order to wrest happiness and satisfaction from life. 
The pattern of the book moves from distortion and broad humor to clarity and tragedy. 

—D. R. 


261. Williams, John S. “Тһе Final Copper Light of Afternoon”: Hightower’s Redemp- 
tion, TCL, 13:4, Jan. 1968, 205-215. Though criticism of Faulkner’s Light in August 
usually focuses upon the character of Joe Christmas, the Reverend Gail Hightower is 
a rich, vivid character whose story is one of movement from despair and bondage to 
the past to joy and redemption. He is able, in the course of the novel, to change his 
sterile vision of a moment of past time to a moment of self-knowledge; and, by 
accepting his share of guilt for present conditions, he is drawn back into the 
community. ; —D. R. 


262. Tate, Allen. Faulkner’s SANCTUARY and the Southern Myth, УОК, 44:3, 
Sum. 1968, 418-427. Faulkner did not rise out of a cultural vacuum; on the contrary, 
he is the foremost member of the leading fiction writers of the older [Southern] 
generation which includes Ransom, Warren, Porter, Lytle, Welty, McCullers, and 
Young. His forerunners, Twain and Longstreet, taught him to see Southern rural types 
as complex characters rather than "picturesque eccentricities." Tbe imaginative focus 
of Faulkner's novels, the Southern myth, is not his own invention but is based on the 
cultural reality of the myth of the defeated South. In Sanctuary the myth is plainly 
visible although it is outlined through characters rather than action. —R. E. W. 


263. Adams, Richard P. Some Key Words in Faulkner, TSE, 16, 1968, 135-148. 
Faulkner's practice of imposing special values and meanings on such words as doom, 
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incantation, mixture of chaos and control, and metaphors, such as “Adagios of islands,” 
which go beyond naturalistic experience and formal logic, demonstrate that Crane has 
not only captured a new vision, but also has presented the precise moment in which 
the poet’s consciousness breaks into a new reality. —E. K. 


Robert Creeley 


252. Howard, Richard. Robert Creeley: I BEGIN WHERE I CAN, AND END 
WHEN I SEE THE WHOLE THING RETURNING, MinnR, 8:2, 1968, 143-150. 
Creeley deliberately avoids predictable and regular patterns to reflect the separation 
of experiences in his poetry. For example, the absence of rhyme suggests that pre- 
ceding ideas are to be forgotten so that no climax will occur, because a climax would 
imply an ending, and an ending would imply a relationship to earlier events. 
—B. V. В. 


E. Е. Cummings 

253. 'Tal-Mason, Patricia: Buchanan: The Whole E. E. Cummings, TCL, 14:2, July 
1968, 90-97. Cummings insists upon a holistic experience of life, using the Platonic 
model for his two realms of existence, the real world of growth and decay and the 
ideal world of timeless absolutes. The two are integrated by love and self-discovery. 
In his early work he presents the isolation and despair that issue from failure to love; 
but by 1941, in the prose of Eimi and the poetry of Viva, he is working out the theme 
of salvation through rebirth and growth. —D. R. 


Bernard De Voto 


254, Sawey, Orlan. Bernard De Voto's Western Novels, WAL, 2:3, Fall 1967, 171- 
182. In his five novels, Yhe Crooked Mile (1924), The Chariot of Fire (1926), The 
House of Sun-Goes-Down (1928), We Accept with Pleasure (1934), and Mountain Time 
(1947), De Voto is mostly concerned with frontier ideals, although he is not pursuing 
any historical thesis. He is emphasizing human IDE and thus analyzing the 
minds of the frontiersmen. —C. E. G. 


Hilda Doolittle 


255. Duncan, Robert. Two Chapters from H. D., TriQ, No. 12, Sp. 1968, 67-98. 
Old orders and ideas are not done away with; they move on to reappear in the new. 
From Greek mythology through Christian religion, the properties of one have become 
properties of another stage, for there seems to be a primary poetic vision that recurs 
in man’s history. All various rites become fused in poetry and cannot be divided. The 
Imagists seek a return to Hellenic purity and Hilda Doolittle presents her Hellenistic 
fusion of the various rites in The Hedgehog (1925), pue (1925-1926), Narthex 
(1927), and Hedylus (1927). . | —F. E. Е. 


John Dos Passos 


256. Knox, George. Voice in the. U.S.A. Biographies, TSLL, 4:1, Sp. 1962, 109-116. 
The.biographies in Dos Passos's trilogy form a choral background to the lyrical, 
-brooding interior monologue of the young man who introduces the three volumes. The 
author achieves desired effects through devices such as incremental repetition, ironic 
endings, and the alternation of dry biographical data with dramatic, poetic exposition. 
The voices and the newsreels combine to create a sense of unity. —]J]. M. Н. 


257. Reinhart, Virginia S. John Dos Passos Bibliography: 1950-1966, TCL, 13:3, 
Oct. 1967, 167-178. [The article brings earlier bibliographies up to date by listing 
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new life is born... а more real life. Austere, but beautiful in a somber, quiet way, 
this new life is symbolized by Augusta. . . . She is a constant reminder that death— 
deaths of all kinds—are a part of life." | —9O. Н. К. 


245. Сагу, Richard. A Willa Cather Collection, CLQ, 8:2, June 1968, 82-95. [The 
article is a description of the Cather materials at Colby College Library, which were 
for the most part collected and donated by Patrick J. Ferry. Other than Cather's own 
writings, only the more uncommon or potentially useful items from a collection of over 
400 are tabulated.] -О. H. К. 


Eldridge Cleaver 

246. Anderson, Jervis. Race, Rage and Eldridge Cleaver, Commentary, 46:6, Dec. 
1968, 63-69 (rev.-art., Eldridge Cleaver, Soul On Ice). Cleaver, one of the best 
American essayists—white or black— now writing, lacks “certain fundamental moral 
qualities." His passionate regard for the welfare of the Negro does not extend to all 
humanity. As a result, he is equipped only to express hate, rather than (like truly 
great literature) achieving the beauty that can come from morally controlled passion and 
anger. —rF. E. 


R. P. T. Coffin 


247. Cary, Richard. A Bibliography of Robert P. Tristram Coffin: Addenda, CLQ, 
8:1, Mar. 1968, 22-28. The three basic sections of this bibliography appeared in CLQ, 
7:4, Dec. 1965, 170-189 (AES, 11:3, Mar. 1968, 728); 7:6, June 1966, 270-289 (11:3, 
Mar. 1968, 734); and 7:8, Dec. 1966, 355-382 (12:6, June 1969, 1783).  —O. Н. К. 


Hart Crane 


248. Grigsby, Gordon K. The Photographs in the First Edition of THE BRIDGE, 
TSLL, 4:1, Sp. 1962, 5-11. Three photographs by Walker Evans point up aspects of 
Hart Crane's poem and reinforce its meaning. [Reproductions of the photographs are 
included.] —]J. М. Н. 


249. Unterecker, John. The Architecture of THE BRIDGE, WSCI, 3:2, Sp.-Sum. 
1962, 5-20. Reading Crane's long poem straight through reduces interpretive difficulties 
by revealing organizational methods. 'The apparent unrelatedness of sections is an 
important form in the tradition upon which Crane is drawing, but in addition to this 
mosaic structure and the use of paradox, the poem is also organized according to 
psychological, spiritual, and aesthetic patterns. Thus, temporal and spatial schemes are 
integrated throughout and embodied in the symbolic structure which focuses on the 
serpent of time and the eagle of space. —E. K. 


250. Kramer, Maurice. Hart Crane’s “Reflexes,” TCL, 13:3, Oct 1967, 131-138. 
In Crane's poems before The Bridge, one can distinguish two reflexes, or motions of 
the mind. One is à movement from suffering and alienation to transcendent wholeness. 
Suffering is presented and followed by an affirmation of faith in an ultimate union with 
absolute beauty. Another is the alternation between hope and despair. In some of 
Crane’s poems the two reflexes are brought together to form a progress toward a larger 
pattern of equilibrium. —D. К. 


251. Richman, Sidney. Hart Crane’s VOYAGES Н: An Experiment іп Redemption, 
WSCL, 3:2, Sp.-Sum. 1962, 65-78. At first glance, Crane's poem handles seemingly 
common themes of a poet’s search for a new vision, a new reality, with overtones of 
ritualistic baptism, death, and rebirth, all leading to redemption. But its rhythm of 
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William Burroughs 
240. Odier, Daniel. Journey Through Time-Space: An Interview with William $. 
Burroughs, EverR, 13:67, June 1969, 39-41, 78-89. [Burroughs discusses his attempt 
to break down the “word image” barrier, which prevents man from perceiving clearly 


and freely. Techniques like the fold in, cutups, and the uses of tapes and silence all 
aid in breaking down preconditioned expectations and responses.] —D. G. 


Cf: Item 125. 


Melville Cane 


241. Robinson, Jeffrey. Celebration: The Lyric Poetry of Melville Cane, ASch, 38:2, 
Sp. 1969, 286-296. Cane's current writings reflect a pattern of conflict resolving into 
concord or confusion into order, not through overlooking disorder and pathos but 
through a vision of something more unified and less destructive beyond these. Fog, 
rain, and snow are no longer viewed as destructive natural forces but as means to a 
clearer vision and a prelude to new growth and beauty in a world under God. 
—A. T. T. 


Willa Cather 


242. Curtin, William M. Willa Cather: Individnualism and Style, CLQ, 8:2, June 
1968, 37-55. "Acceptance of individualism as a mark of the artist" was basic to 
Cather’s approach to the problems of the novel and its appropriate style. Compas- 
sion, and the recognition of the interdependence of people and of death as the universal 
end of man caused an expansion of her subjective sympathies with the creative indi- 
vidual to include a broader view of the world. “Her style solves the problems in which 


she was interested . . . selecting facts from experience on the basis of feeling and then 
presenting the experience in a lucid, objective style." Death Comes for the Arch- 
bishop is her “triumph as an artist. . . . It creates both the consciousness of character 


and a picture of the objective world that makes the mind universally comprehensible. 
The greatness of the novel is that it expresses an internal as well as a transcendental 
world by accepting the objective world as the natural symbol." —O. H. R. 


243. Schneider, Sister Lucy. O PIONEERS! in the light of Willa Cathers “Land- 
. Philosophy," CLQ, 8:2, June 1968, 55-70. Cather “deftly but firmly draws the tensions 
among and within characters as well as the entire humanization process in terms of her 
‘land-philosophy.’” The land is a good in itself, but it is one that affects people 
variously and elicits diverse responses; it is the field in which aspirations take root— 
sometimes to wither and die, but sometimes to come to harvest. The land is a symbol 
for strength, fertility, and beauty. In her later novels, the land is not so directly a 
character, but it nonetheless remains "as much as ever . . . a vehicle for conveying 
her vision with a corresponding enlargement of her discernment." —O. H. R. 


244. Charles, Sister Peter Demian. THE PROFESSOR'S HOUSE: An Abode of Love 
and Death, CLQ, 8:2, June 1968, 70-82. "Intensely psychological in its emphasis, the 
tightly-woven story records a critical year in the life of the 52-year-old professor and 
traces his gradual relinquishing of a life of love for a life which accepts death and all 
that implies." The basic problem is symbolized by his conflict between the old house 
he is leaving—with its memories of his love for his wife and for the young Tom 
Outland—and the new house which represents the vulgar abusing of Tom's legacy. His 
deeply imaginative reversion to his own childhood, with its demanding reality, brings 
him to face death—"not the death of the body, but a kind of psychic death from which 
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tributed three editorials, seven poems, and 12 reviews [here listed] to The Measure, 
a magazine which he helped found and which he served as editor, associate editor, and 
member of the editoria] board. —QG. T. T. 


Sherwood Anderson 


235. Laughlin, Rosemary M. Godliness and the American Dream in 'WINESBURG, 
OHIO, TCL, 13:2, July 1967, 97-103. Through its symbols, style, and characters, 
Anderson's story Godliness is an integral part of the grotesque of Winesburg, Ohio. 
It is related as well to the traditional Protestant belief in material prosperity as a sign 
of divine favor, the Abraham and Isaac story, and the equation of pre-industrial 
America with rustic innocence and virtue. —D. R. 


236. .Mellard, James M. Narrative Forms in WINESBURG, OHIO, PMLA, 83:5, Oct. 
1968, 1304-1312. Anderson’s collection has four different narrative forms. The 
symbolic stories. emphasize the symbols suggested by their titles, lead readers toward 
crucial] thematic epiphanies, and develop several of Anderson's affirmative values. The 
stories of incident are virtually without symbolism, but have almost mythically simple 
narratives in which characters come to some momentary understanding of self, society, 
or life. The thematic stories subordinate character, event, and symbol to the exposition 
of the “truth,” quality, or state of being signaled in the titles. The emblematic stories 
focus narrowly on character types, explain them and emphasize their typical behavior 
patterns; they usually end with these characters seeking release from their frustrations 
through violence or flight. —P. G. D. 


Brother Antoninus (William Everson) 


237. Rizzo, Fred. Brother Antoninus: Vates of Radical Catholicism, DenverQ, 3:4, 
Win. 1969, 18-38. In his works from The Residual Years to The Rose of Solitude 
Everson (Brother Antoninus) b. 1912, displays the growth of a poets mind from 
"devastating introspection,” through the “false fervor of conversion," to “deepening 
psychological exploration" and “radical inward expedition.” These works show a 
Catholic poet engaged in religious wrestling against both the herd mentality latent in 
institutionalism and the potential chaos in a state of sheer freedom. After a successful 
hoax against Poetry and an association with Kenneth Rexroth and the San Francisco 
Resistance, Everson developed a conscious Christian aesthetic. —J. W. S. 


Djuna Barnes | | | 

238. Hipkiss, Robert А. Djuna Barnes (1892- )—4A. Bibliography, TCL, 14:3, Oct. 
1968, 161-163. [The article lists books, stories, poems, and plays; reviews and articles 
about the author; and anthologies containing her work.] —D. В. 


Ray Bradbury 

239. Fletcher, David. Intellectual Fire, Paunch, No. 33, Dec. 1968, 1-9. Fahrenheit 
451 reflects Bradbury’s naive romanticism and politics. Because he envisions a static 
society, Bradbury fails to consider “collective social action.” Similarly intellectuals 
have continued to perpetuate the ideals which have formed our universities, failing to 
recognize the needs of all people. It is only because of Francois Truffant’s adaptation 
of the novel for the screen (which furnishes an answer to Bradbury) that the subject 
becomes meaningful. Action and self-interest are the keys to change, not idealism and 
formal education. —F. E. F. 
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228. Rhode, Robert D. Sarah Orne Jewett and “Ihe Palpable Present Intimate," CLQ, 
8:3, Sept. 1968, 146-155... James's phrase describes Jewett's exceptional if not unique 
relationship to her native regional material This was "primarily derivative from a 
highly developed skill in her management of setting as an element of narration.” 
Usually, if setting is made primary, narrative equilibrium is deranged. In Jewett, 
however, the effect is to make up for absences of character, plot, or thematic interest. 
Through her personifications.of nature, she achieves a quality of personality, a dimen- 
sion of. permanence and depth, ү compensates for her lack of а жынды drama. 

s D —DO. H. R. 


Mark Twain 


229. Gardner, Joseph H. Mark Twain and Dickens, PMLA, 84:1, Jan. 1969, 90-101. 
Despite his many disclaimers Twain read extensively in Dickens. Enthusiastic about 
him as a youth, Twain became critical of his. writings in: middle age, but returned to 
them in later years. His insecurity as-a self-educated man and his irrational fear of 
Dickens as a rival made him reluctant to acknowledge familiarity with the novels and 
hesitant to express any critica] judgments. Although he could distinguish a difference 
between British and American humor and consider: the “machinery” of comedy too 
evident in Dickens, he often allowed personal emotions to cloud his critical objectivity. 
But his knowledge of the novels was thorough, and Dickens cannot be dismissed as a 
апаршв force on Twain’s imagination. ъч R G. D. 


VI. TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Edward Albee | | 
230. Bigsby, C. W. E. Edward Albee's Georgia Ballad, TCL, 13:4, Jan. 1968, 229- 
236. Albee's adaptation of McCullers's The Ballad of the Sad Cafe represents a further 
extension of his theme of isolation with the hope of amelioration and human contact. 
The play suffers in the changes Albee introduces: the history of Marvin's relationship 
to Amelia is given a much larger part; turning narration into rural idiom is a weakness; 
and introduction of & Negro narrator. into the play brings in extraneous considerations. 
—D. К. 


231. Witherington, Paul. Language of Mòvément in Albees THE DEATH OF 
BESSIE SMITH, TCL, 13:2, July 1967, 84-88. The key to the structure of this play 
is the language, which forms an atmosphere of stasis and misdirected action. The 
imagery dramatizes the theme of inertia and иа аз well as the theme of 
human ability to act with direction. —D. R. 


232. Hamblen, Abigail Ann. Edward Albee... And The Fear of Virpinia Woolf, 
Trace, 68 (ID, 1968, 198-203. Albee’s Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf? dramatizes 
"themes which lie at the core of Virginia Woolf's work." The characters in Albee's play 
fear Woolfs philosophy of life—the “essential loneliness" of every кый “the 
inherent suffering in life,” and the fear or ыы а too Ines. . feeling too 
ишене . | , —W. V..D. 


233. Rule, Margaret W. An Edward Albee Bibliography, TCL, 14:1; Apr. 1968, 35-44. 
[Lists publications and critical commentary up to = 19671 > os R. 


Maxwell Anderson 


234. Avery, Laurence G. Addenda to the Maxwell Anderson Bibliography: THE 
MEASURE, PBSA, 63:1, 1st Qt. 1969, 31-36. Between 1921 and 1924 Anderson con- 
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and perhaps envies his great volume of writing. Howells praises James mainly for 
characterization and narrative technique. | —B. V. B. 


Henry James 


222. Finch, G. A. A Retreading of James’ Carpet, TCL, 14:2, July 1968, 98-101. 
In the usual interpretation of The Figure in the Carpet, the emphasis is placed upon 
Vereker, the author, and the mystery of his “figure.” But the comic side of the tale 
becomes clear if the reader pursues the- narrator, whose passion really is literature. 

——D. R. 


223. Todasco, Ruth Taylor. Theme and Imagery in THE GOLDEN BOWL, TSLL, 
4:2, Sum. 1962, 228-240. The theme, the quest for the full life, is revealed through 
imagery, by which the “ ‘idea’ is sublimated into the act of living.” The images not 
only crystallize a character’s state of consciousness, so that he can represent his con- 
dition to himself and seek a self-understanding, but also serve as a means of under- 
standing James’s own values. The golden bowl, which is just one example of the 
inverted religious imagery through which Maggie Verver’s development is portrayed, 
is the only image which has a literal counterpart in the novel. —C. К.А. 


224. Freedman, William A. Universality in THE JOLLY CORNER, TSLL, 4:1, Sp. 
1962, 12-15. Brydon's moment of self-discovery has universal implications. There are 
references in the story which evoke The New Testament, Dante's Divina Commedia, 
and Plato's Republic, Book VII, "The Allegory of the Cave." | ——1L.M.H. 


225. Baym, Nina. Fleda Vetch and the Plot of THE SPOILS OF POYNTON, PMLA, 
84:1, Jan. 1969, 102-111. James’s notebook entries, when compared to the novel, 
show that he began the book as Mrs. Gereth's story and created Fleda as a minor 
plotting device. Gradually she became more important and James made the hero fall 
in love with her. The notebook Fleda is a conventional Victorian heroine, sacrificing 
love for duty; in the novel she is ironically rendered and behaves far less straight- 
forwardly. The preface to the New York Edition is even less useful, for here James 
has recast Fleda entirely in terms of his later preoccupations. The free spirit who retains 
full consciousness because she does not act is not the Fleda of the novel who, confused 
and self-deluded, never attains full consciousness. ^ —pP, G. D. 


Cf: Items 192, 221. 


Sarah Orne Jewett 


226. Cary, Richard. Some Bibliographic Ghosts of Sarah Orne Jewett, CLO, 8 8:3, Sept. 
1968, 139-145. [This includes some corrections and adjustments of date as well as some 
speculative additions to the canon, as given in the Weber bibliography (1949) and its 
continuation J. E. Frost in сан 6:10, June 1964, 405-417 (AES, 11:3, Mar. 1968, 
706)]. E | | 0. H.R. 


227. Hollis, C. Carroll Letters of Sarah Orne Jewett to Anne Laurens Dawes, CLQ, 
8:3, Sept. 1968, 97-138. [This is the first publication of 26 letters Jewett wrote to a 
friend she first met at a wedding in November 1875, along with the only two letters 
from Dawes that have survived.] The letters give. remarkable insight into her character 
and show a simplicity of mind and outlook "that present something.of a problem to the 
literary critic. . . . Perhaps at no other time, before or since the period of these letters, 
was it possible for a serious writer to maintain for so long the simplicity of girl- 
hood ... а certain perfection of type of the genteel society." It is only near the end 
. of this correspondence that one senses a different person developing. О. Н, К. 
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ceremoniés and professional orthodoxies. Society in both communities was out of 
touch with reality. —J. J. P. 


Harold Frederic 


216. Garner, Stanton. The Publishing History of Harold Frederic: A Correction, | 
BB, 22, 1968, 95-101. The current ideas of Frederic’s (1856-1898) popularity and | 
reputation will have to be revised. “He did not until comparatively recent times 
experience the complete eclipse which literary historians usually ascribe to him." 

—N. V. 


217. Monteiro, George. Harold Frederic: An Unrecorded Review, PBSA, 63:1, 1st Qt. 
1963, 30-31. A letter from Wells to Gissing identifies Frederic as the author of the 
review of Gissing's The Whirlpool (1897) in the Saturday Review; Frederic's comments 
in the review suggest that Gissing's novel was a source for his own The Market-Place 
(1898). —G. T. T. 


Joel Chandler Harris 


218. MacDougald, Duncan. The Uncle Remus Stories, Fabula, 1:1, 1958, 159- 161 
(rev.-art., The Complete Tales of Uncle Remus, ed. Richard Chase, Houghton Mifflin, 
1955). The Uncle Remus stories rank in importance with the world's greatest collections 
of animal tales. They are notable for their wisdom and compassion, the picturesque 
eloquence of their style, and their value for comparative folklore and the social history 
of the Old South. —T. E. B. 


Bret Harte 


219. Hudson, R. F. Tis Costi d RO Ни Race НЕА WAL, 
2:3, Fall 1967, 213-222. Between 1872 and 1874 Harte travelled on a lecture tour 
sponsored by James Redpath. He was able to gain great success by. presenting Western 
man and the California landscape to the Eastern people in a realistic and sympathetic 
way. --С. Е.С. 


William Dean Howells 


220. Cary, Richard. Wiliam Dean Howells and Thomas Sergeant Perry, CLQ, 8:4, 
Dec. 1968, 157-215. [This article contains extracts and commentary from the corre- 
spondence ‘between Howells and Perry, "a cosmopolitan Back Bay Brahmin” who taught 
at several periods at Harvard, and was engaged in editorial work with the North 
American Review, translations of Turgenev, and reviews. Fewer than a dozen of 
Perry’s letters survive, but 123 from Howells are at Colby. They “are the hurried 
messages of a harried man to a friend. . . . The tissue is that of small talk. . . . But 
Howells’s paramount topics are books and authors.” Howells’s most arresting remarks 
on the subjects relevant to an understanding of him as a literary figure are extracted, 
in order to demonstrate the character of each of these remarks as an extension, intensi- 
fication, or reversal of his public utterances. “Adducing Perry’s public or private senti- 
ments on the same subjects will round out the lineaments of their intellectual 
affinity.”] | —O. Н. R. 


221. Kane, Patricia. Mutual Perspective: James and Howells as Critics of Each 
Other’s Fiction, MinnR, 7:3-4, 1967, 331-341. A review of James’s and Howells’s 
criticism of each other’s works reveals their mutual disagreements as well as their com- 
mon admiration. James praises Howells mainly for superior knowledge of American life 
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210. St. Armand, Barton L. Thoreau Comes to Brown, BB, 22, 1968, 121-141. [The 
Alfred E. Lownes Collection of well over 1,000 items of Thoreauviana, including 
original autograph Mss, is now in the Brown University Library. Most of the items 
reveal Thoreau as the man of science, as naturalist and fact-gatherer, rather than as 
essayist and philosopher.] —N. V. 


Cf: Item 184, 


Walt Whitman 


211. Grier, Edward F. Walt Whitman's Earliest Known Notebook, PMLA, 83:5, Oct. 
1968, 1453-1456. The notebook, which disappeared ‘from the Library of Congress 
sometime after its first, incomplete publication in 1921, has been described and 
analyzed from an imperfect microfilm copy. The new information discloses that, 
although the notebook was used until 1854-1855, the traditional date of 1847 for most 
of the contents is correct. Although the notebook is close to the 1855 Leaves of Grass 
in its poetic material, it shows relatively little influence from specific events, politics, 
or literary ideas in Whitman’s formative period. —P. G. D. 


General 


212. Ehrlich, Heyward. The Putnams on Copyright: The Father, the Son, and a 
Ghost, PBSA, 63:1, 1st Qt. 1969, 15-22. It was Francis Lieber, not George P. Putnam 
as is commonly thought, who wrote an 1840 pamphlet on international copyright. 
Putnam was sympathetic to the passage of an international copyright law, but he is not 
really the "father" of the American movement, as George Haven Putnam seems to 
suggest. —G. Т. T. 


V. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 

Henry Adams 

213. Harbert, Ear] N. Henry Adams! New England View: A Regional Angle of 
Vision?, TSE, 16, 1968, 107-134. Adams's writings, particularly his History of the 
United States during the Administrations of Thomas Jefferson and James Madison 
(1889-1891), were strongly influenced by his New England heritage, but his attitudes 
toward regionalism do not reflect a rigid prejudice in favor of New England and 
against Virginia and the South. Instead his feelings altered and matured. --К. C. S. 


Stephen Crane | 

214. Monteiro, George. GRAND OPERA FOR THE PEOPLE: Ап Unrecorded 

Stephen Crane Printing, PBSA, 63:1, Ist Qt. 1969, 29-30. This journalistic piece (which 

originally appeared in the Philadelphia Press on March 24, 1895) was reprinted in a 

shorter form in Public Opinion on July 4, 1895. [The shorter text is printed here.] 
| —G. Т. T. 


215. La France, Marston. The Ironic Parallel in Stephen Crane's 1892 Newspaper 
Correspondence, SSF, 6:1, Fall 1968, 101-103. Crane served his literary apprentice- 
ship in the summer of 1892 by reporting banal summer gossip for the New York 
Tribune from Asbury Park and Ocean Grove, N. J. In writing about these two resort 
communities, Crane indicated an ironic parallel between them. The vacationer at 
Asbury Park ignored the sea for various machines and exhibits. The worshippers at 
Ocean Grove, a Methodist camp ground, ignored the moral realities for the mechanical 
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204. Hitt, Ralph E. Melvilles Poems of Civil War Controversy, SLimag, 2:1, Apr. 
1969, 57-68. Melville's Civil War poetry is free from the sectional bias and stereo- 
types common to much war poetry. He believed that Northern industrial slavery was 
as inhumane as Negro slavery, and he was not an abolitionist. His poetry is fresh and 
original, viewing war as both glorious and pathetic and treating it in imagery that 
emphasizes its mechanical quality. After the war, Melvilles poetry calls for mag- 
nanimity to the South. His poems maintain an objective point of view, for he saw the 
civil strife as the result of the "workings of fate." —AÀ. Е. №. 


205. Oates, J. C. Melville and the Manichean Illusion, TSLL, 4:1, Sp. 1962, 117-129. 
Melville's earlier novels, White-Jacket and Moby Dick, evidence a romanticism in 
which the heroes exhibit faith in themselves and have freedom of choice. The attitude 
in Pierre, which views the world as a distortion and the choice between good and evil 
as a fantasy, is carried to a final nihilism and despair in The Confidence-Man. Billy 
Budd's words blessing Captain Vere make sense if one interprets Melville's last novel 
as one in which the idea of a quest has disintegrated and death is accepted as not evil. 
Vere manipulates Billy into Nirvana. —J. M. H. 


Cf: Item 191. 


Edgar Allen Poe 


206. Thompson, G. R. On the Nose: Further Speculations on the Sources and Mean- 
ing of Poe's LIONIZING, SSF, 6:1, Fall 1968, 94-96. In addition to the sources and 
meanings suggested by Benton for Poe's Lionizing there are two more possible sources 
and one more meaning for the use of nose in the story. Poe probably used an Edin- 
burgh Review article of June 1927, and the figure of Bulwer-Lytton as major satiric 
butts in the tale. Moreover he seems to have intended to equate nose with style in the 
story, an idea suggested also by the Review article. [For Benton's article see SSE, 5:3, 
Sp. 1968, 239-244 (AES, 12:4, Apr. 1969, 1387).] —J. J. P. 


207. Benton, Richard P. Reply to Professor Thompson, SSF, 6:1, Fall 1968, 97. 
Although the Edinburgh Review article does seem pertinent to Poe’s tale, Poe undoubt- 
edly intended N. P. Willis to be the main target of his satire. It is possible, however, 
that Poe may have originally had Bulwer in mind and then reduced him to a minor 
character. [See Item 206 this issue.] —J. J. P. 


208. Pollin, Burton K. Poe's SHADOW as a Source for THE MASQUE OF THE 
RED DEATH, SSF, 6:1, Fall 1968, 104-106. Poe's Shadow: A Fable is like a dress 
rehearsal for The Masque. In both stories (1) a company seeks refuge from the plague; 
(2) they are secure behind an impregnable door; (3) the mystic number seven is impor- 
tant; (4) the company attempts to make the occasion a revel; (5) the colors red and 
ebony are featured; (6) a figure of one stricken with the plague introduces the pestilence 
into the company. Other minor similarities show. that Poe must have had Shadow in 
mind when he came to write The Masque of the Red Death. —Ј. J. Р. 


Henry David Thoreau 


209. King, Bruce. Emerson's Pupil, Venture, 5:2, Apr. 1969, 112-122. Unlike Emer- 
son, Thoreau had a direct, almost sensuous feeling for nature and reality; and as a 
result Walden "is one complete organic metaphor of the various meanings of nature 
experienced by the mind." "The self, the creative imagination, the spiritual possibilities 
of nature" and other great forces that were unleashed by the English romantics are 
found in Walden. —W. J. К. 
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of suffering, particularly in the story of Hunilla, lend a tragic element to the tales. 
Taken together the imagery suggests that “along with the victimization of life goes an 
ultimate recognition of it, and a stoic adaptation to its trials, which somehow elevates 
the victim above his fate.” . ---А. E. W. 


198. Shroeder, John. “Some Unfortunate Idyllic Love Affairs": The Legends of Тай 
апа Jay Gatsby, BB, 22, 1968, 143-153. Melville’s Mardi and Fitzgerald's The Great 
Gatsby are “remarkably alike” in presenting the same legend: “The hero finds, loves, 
and wins a blond maiden, whom he then loses. After a long pursuit, he finds the 
maiden once more, only to lose her again, this time forever. At the legend's end, the 
pursuer is himself pursued, by a blood-thirsty revenger, and slain.” It is not easy 
to determine if Mardi is a chief source for Gatsby or whether both rely on the same 
archetype, ! —N. V. 


199. Evans, William A. The Boy and the Shadow: The Role of Pip and Fedellah in 
MOBY DICK, SLimag, 2:1, Apr. 1969, 77-81. Pip represents the human side of 
Ahab, Fedallah the inhuman, and the two compete for dominance. As he looses his 
ties with Pip, Ahab is increasingly isolated from the crew, and as Fedallah's control 
rises, Ahab’s madness increases. In the end not a "pip of sanity or of humanity" 
remains and Ahab follows Fedallah, bringing destruction to ship and crew. ---А. E. W. 


200. Greene, Maxine. The Whale’s Whiteness: On Meaning and Meaninglessness, 
JAesE, 2:1, Jan. 1968, 51-72. Metvilles white whale is a metaphor for modern life. 
Its whiteness is both good and evil, all-color and no-color. It is a e demonstrating 
that ultimate reality is impossible to attain. In life, “one can only . . . create small 
contingent orders." —R. В. 


201. Guttchen, Robert S. Meaning and Meaninglessness: A Response to Professor 
Greene, JAesE, 2:2, Apr. 1968, 79-84. Contrary to Professor Greene's opinion, the 
sense of meaninglessness is not a modern development, and the white whale is not a 
symbol of it. To Ahab the whale is not a symbol; it is evil. Wonder, not anguish or 
despair, is the proper response to the sense of meaninglessness. | —1A. B. 


202. Logan, John. Psychological Motifs in Melville’s PIERRE, MinnR, 7:3-4, 1967, 
325-330. Henry Murray’s introduction to Pierre in the Hendricks House edition misin- 
terprets the Jungian and the Freudian implications of the hero’s tragedy. The novel is 
melodramatic because Pierre reaches no constructive and cathartic understanding. 
Pierre's urge to destroy himself arises from a need to atone not for incestuous or 
homosexual involvements, but for his superiority as a writer. This self-damage might 
even involve Melville himself, for after a success like Moby Dick, a subsequent novel 
calls for a failure. | —B. V. B. 


203. Bach, Bert C. Melville's Theatrical Mask: The Role of Narrative Perspective in 
His Short Fiction, SLImag, 2:1, Apr. 1969, 43-55. Тһе narrators "іп Melville's short 
fiction face a world at odds with their previous views of reality, and they react in 
several ways. They accept the world and refuse to live under a shadow of despair, 
sometimes from innocence, other times by deliberately adopting a mask. 'They are 
reluctant to change, being slow to build and to tear down. They fear "definitions of 
moral or ethical concepts" and prefer decisions that are workable and practical. 

--А. E. W. 
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experience to befall him results in aridity. His passivity relates him to Coverdale, the 
narrator in Hawthorne’s Blithedale Romance, whose lack of emotional engagement ^ 
commits him to the role of observer. Hawthorne presents a more masterful delineation 
of what has been called “the modern temper” in his story Wakefield, whose egocentric 
main character attempts to measure his life by watching the effect of his withdrawal 
from its center. He becomes trapped in his own experiment, and his life loses whatever 
significance it possessed. —J. M. H. 


Cf: Item 181. 


Washington Irving 

193. Proffer, Carl В. Washington Irving in Russia: Pushkin, Gogol, Marlinsky, CL, 
20:4, Fall 1968, 329-341. These three Russian prose writers of the 1830’s borrowed 
from Irving specific themes and motifs as well as techniques, particularly the use of a 
series of fictitious narrators and framing devices. —N. V. 


J. R. Lowell 


194. Wiebe, Dallas E. Mr. Lowell and Mr. Edwards, WSCL, 3:2, Sp.-Sum. 1962, 
21-31. Lowel's Mr. Edwards and the Spider and After Surprising Conversions in 
Lord Weary’s Castle are studies of spiritual states as well as investigations of Edwards’s 
character. As a child, in innocence, Edwards recorded the beauties of spiders; but as a 
minister, he forces men to ignore beauty in nature, and the spider becomes an image 
of death. The disjunction between theologies and nature's abundance is manifested in 
the disparity between intention and act; Edwards never recognizes his role in Josiah 
Hawley' s suicide, an act in which knowledge and understanding lead to a diabolic end. 

—E. К. 


Herman Melville 

195, Phillips, Barry. “The Good Captain”: A Reading of BENITO CERENO, TSLL, 
4:2, Sum. 1962, 188-197. The primary problem of Melville's story is one of percep- 
tion—the unfolding events suggest the elusiveness and ambiguity of reality, where 
values are relative rather than absolute. The San Dominick, with its strange cargo, 
crew, and captain, symbolizes "life's mysterious and ambiguous character." In 
Captain Delano, the benevolent idealist and fool who cannot perceive the harsh realities 
of the natural world, Melville “concentrated his contempt for the optimism of the 
American idealist.” —C. К. A. 


196. Ledbetter, Kenneth. The Ambiguity of BILLY BUDD, TSLL, 4:1, Sp. 1962, 
130-134. Melville's indecision about Captain Vere can be seen in the doubts which the 
author casts upon the motives behind Vere’s instant condemnation of Billy and upon 
the captain’s sanity. This ambiguity and the contrasting points of view about the 
French Revolution and the Nore Mutiny indicate that Melville was torn between a 
recognition of man’s lack of choice and an inability to resign himself fully to this 
outlook. —J. M. H. 


197, Howington, Don S. Melvilles THE ENCANTADAS: Imagery and Meaning, 
2:1, Apr. 1969, 69-75. In Melville’s Encantadas the patterns of recurring images form 
thematic motifs. The images of decay and death underscore Melville’s tendency to see 
death as pervading the whole world. Images of destruction suggest the evil curse on 
the islands. Other images of capriciousness indicate the baffling nature of life and 
lead to images of delusion, where man is unable to discover truth or reality. Images 
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heeding the call of the heart and the spiritual. He shows “the failure of every man who 
is unable to surrender his own Self in an act of serving Spirit.” —A. E. W. 


187. Dillingham, William B. Arthur Dimmesdales Confession, SLImag, 2:1, Apr. 
1969, 21-26. Dimmesdale's confession is consistent with his alienated existence and is 
to be taken ironically. In the three scaffold scenes he reveals his cowardice to himself 
and the world, and shows his inability to distinguish between appearance and reality. 
He is incapable of true confession because he is full of self-deception. “His confession 
is not successful because he still restrains himself—more than he realizes—and because 
his parishioners will believe no evil of him." —A. E. W. 


188. Kaul, A. N. Character and Motive in THE SCARLET LETTER, CritQ, 10:4, 
Win. 1968, 373-384. Focusing upon Hester Prynne's inner conflict and fragmentation, 
Hawthorne presents a picture of a non-organic human society. It is not the organic 
and regenerate world envisioned by the Puritans; instead, it is a world of loneliness, 
despair, and dislocated relationships against which Hester bravely but vainly struggles. 

—EF. Е. 


189. Scanlon, Lawrence E. The Heart of THE SCARLET LETTER, TSLL, 4:2, 
Sum. 1962, 198-213. Careful structuring is created through the use of extended heart 
imagery and the centrality of the scaffold. The heart imagery reflects a dreariness as 
well as a source of radiance, and the two major meanings of “heart” are secrecy and 
sympathy. The human heart and the scaffold are referred to as sanctified or conse- 
crated. Hawthorne sees the former indicating the worth of an individual and the latter— 
as the heart of the community—suggesting the possibilities of society. The chief means 
of unifying the novel lies in the rhythm by which Hester and Dimmesdale are alternately 
attracted to and repelled by the scaffold. --С. В. А. 


190. Stubbs, John С. Hawthorne’s THE SCARLET LETTER: The Theory of the 
Romance and the Use of the New England Situation, PMLA, 83:5, Oct. 1968, 1439- 
1447. Hawthorne drew on mid-19th-century theories of the prose romance and the 
central situation of New England romances. The romance was distinguished from the 
novel by the idea of artistic distance. Romancers wanted to set human experience at a 
distance from their readers’ world by balancing three sets of opposites: verisimilitude 
and ideality, the natural and the marvelous, and history and fiction. Hawthorne dis- 
cussed and used each as a part of his conception of the form of his novel. The central 
situation of most contemporary romances about Puritanism provided him with the 
conflict of the “fair Puritan” (Hester) and the “black Puritan” (Chillingworth), who 
define the extreme sides of the moral argument synthesized in the complex characteri- 
zation of Dimmesdale. --Р. с. D. 


191. McHaney, Thomas L. The Textual Editions of Hawthorne and Melville, SLImag, 
2:1, Apr. 1969, 27-41. The two new textual editions of Hawthorne and Melville are 
“monuments of hard work and solid scholarship," because they correct the errors 
of earlier editions, provide information for editors to come, and return, as near as 
possible, to the authors’ intentions. The editors of Hawthorne have tried to be too. 
consistent, whereas the editors of Melville have avoided "the imposition of unnecessary 
consistency." In spite of their detractors, notably Edmund Wilson, these texts are 
enormously useful and should be used. —A. E. W. 


192. Monteiro, George. Hawthorne, James, and the Destructive Self, TSLL, 4:1, Sp. 
1962, 58-71. In James's story, The Beast in the Jungle, Marcher's wait for some great 
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almost to conflict, is not antagonistic. Poe is Emerson's antagonist. Despite their 
opposition in theme and metaphor, "the 'truth' of the two writers is not alien but 
complementary." Emerson gives us "the truth of the essay, which clings to and bears 
out every man's ultimate belief in his own experience and trust in his own perception." 
Hawthorne, on the other hand, gives us "the experience of doubt itself." Rk. E. W. 


182. Gross, Theodore L, Under the Shadow of Our Swords: Emerson and ће Heroic 
Ideal, BuR, 17:1, Mar. 1969, 22-34. Emerson's concept of the American hero, reflect- 
ing both the logical development of his idealism and changing socio-economic conditions 
in America, shifts from the God-reliant, emerging representative of the common 
people found in Nature and The American Scholar to the self-reliant, power-seeking 
aristocrat of The Conduct of Life. ---А. T. Т. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 


183. Levy, Leo B. THE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE: Hawthorne’s “Voyage Through 
Chaos,” SIR, 8:1, Aut. 1968, 1-15. This is a “sociological” work whose characters 
and themes are mirrors of a society in the process of changing, via utilitarian science, 
from an agrarian order to an urban and technological one. The utopian community 
pictured is “a microcosm of the society in which Hawthorne lived and wrote," reflect- 
ing both the desire for a return to a simpler mode of life and the vices and follies that 
undermine the attempt to achieve this desire. | ; —N. D. M. 


184. Jones, Buford. THE HALL OF FANTASY and the Early Hawthorne-Thoreau 
Relationship, PMLA, 83:5, Oct. 1968, 1429-1438. The two versions of The Hall of 
Fantasy reveal that the intellectual exchange between Hawthorne and Thoreau at the 
beginning of the Old Manse period was far more extensive and formative than has 
hitherto been supposed. The narrator's companion-guide is a strikingly full, thinly 
disguised fictional portrait of Thoreau in September 1842 when their friendship first С 
developed. It provides new insights into their relationship and a more accurate notion 
of their attitudes toward Emerson; Alcott, and the whole intellectual ferment around 
Concord. The narrator and his guide assume the precise moral stances of Hawthorne 
and Thoreau concerning Transcendentalism, technical progress, reform movements, 
vegetarianism, "Adamism," and other issues. These discussions largely determined the 
subjects each would write about for the next year, and even as late as the 1840's and 
early 1850's. | —P. G. D. 


185. Waterman, Arthur E. Dramatic Structure in THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN 
GABLES, SLImag, 2:1, Apr. 1969, 13-19. Hawthorne's novel follows a five-act 
structure typical of the well-made play. Because of this dramatic structure there is a 
discrepancy between the resolution of the themes in the novel and the conclusion of 
the plot, and a blurring of reality by gothic elements. Hawthorne wanted to gain the 
popular appeal of the romance, yet keep some degree of credibility, but he had to 
oversimplify too much. He was not a dramatic novelist, but used dramatic elements 
to achieve certain well-defined and limited ends. —A. E. W. 


186. Davis, Joe. Тһе Myth of the Garden: Nathaniel Hawthorne’s RAPPACCINYI'S 
DAUGHTER, SLImag, 2:1, Apr. 1969, 3-12. There are two mythic levels that clarify 
much of the story’s ambiguity: the “lost Eden Paradise" and the redemption of this 
Eden through selfless acts. The garden is a corrupt and fallen world, whose inhabitants 
are "cursed." Giovanni, the hero, must rescue Beatrice from the garden waste-land by 
his faith and selflessness. Beatrice represents a spirit capable of redemption, but Gio- 
vanni fails and succumbs to the temptations of the physical and rational, instead of 
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176. Lyon, Thomas J. Research in Western American Literature, WAL, 2:4, Win. 
1968, 326-328. [The article offers a bibliography of completed theses, dissertations, and 
works in progress.] —C. E. G. 


177. Stewart, David H. The Decline of WASP literature in America, CE, 30:6, Mar. 
1969, 403-417. 'The WASP writers in America have been misunderstood, especially in 
the contemporary American socio-literary scene. Many 19th-century American writers 
"aimed at repairing the social fracturing" which was identified with excessive WASPism: 
"independence, rurality, and evangelism.” The WASP writers—including even Faulk- 
ner—were fundamentally affirmative in their negation: they offered a better alterna- 
tive, a "core of hope.” Post-World-War-II American literature, however, has become 
increasingly sub-cultural in its expressions of alienation and solutions: it is in a 
dramatized "adolescent phase" typical “in every mobile society." One awaits the “adult 


commitment" that the WASP writers were able to make. —E. Е. Н. 
Drama 

178. Folsom, J. K. "Western" Themes and Western Films, WAL, 2:3, Fall 1967, 
195-203. "For all its fairly straightforward cinematic presentation . . . the Western 


film is strikingly analogous to many other modern and more avowedly experimental 
films.". In both cases “the ambiguous nature of the commonly accepted certitudes 
of life" is presented in purely visual terms. Indeed the secret “of the perennial fascina- 
tion of Westerns" lies in their asking us to "see their world rather than to talk about 
it." | —C. E. С. 


Ш. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
Edward Taylor 


179. Mignon, Charles W. Edward Taylors PREPARATORY MEDITATIONS: A 
Decorum of Imperfection, PMLA, 83:5, Oct. 1968, 1423-1428. Assessment of Taylor's 
literary reputation has been made difficult by the claims put forward on his behalf 
and by the criticisms of these claims because both share the assumption that Taylor's 
poetry may be compared with Herbert's. But a consideration of Taylor's works reveals 
that the rudiments of his Puritan theory of the imperfect function of human art form 
a concept of decorum which is not “metaphysical.” Taylors theory severely limits 
fallen human art not only in dealing with man's condition but also in attempting the 
praise of God. Thus Taylor is committed to meiosis, and uses amplification for the 
praise of God with considerable hesitation. Herbert has a much wider metaphoric 
range. —P. G. D. 


IV. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 


J. F. Cooper 

180. Bier, Jesse. Lapsarians on THE PRAIRIE: Cooper’s Novel, TSLL, 4:1, Sp. 1962, 
49-57. Cooper's view is that of the Christian realist, who sees the wilderness as an 
Eden which man inevitably corrupts. Leatherstocking is a rare, Christlike figure, an 
impossible ideal; Ishmael Bush represents untrammeled destructive freedom. І is the 
aristocratic Middleton, exemplifying the civilizing influence of law, who represents the 
best possible solution. In The Prairie Cooper comes closest to the artistry achieved 
by Hawthorne and Melville. —J. М.Н. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 


181. Cox, James M. Emerson and Hawthorne: Trust and Doubt, VOR, 45:1, Win. 
1969, 88-107. The contrast between Emerson and Hawthorne, though it amounts 
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poetry—the sacramental eating of the god—suggests a pattern that modifies signifi- 
cantly the two usual views. The third pattern represents neither a rejection of spirit 
for flesh nor an unreconciled conflict between the two, but is a development from “an 
unconscious to a conscious reconciliation of the opposites whose conflicting claims on 
Yeats caused his poetry." The reconciliation, however, is subject to the "tragic 
impermanence implicit in the sacramental imagery." --С. К. А. 


Cf: Items 151, 156. 


^ Poetry 

171. Fuller, Roy. Poetry of my Time, EDH, 35, 1969, 67-84. The works of Pound, 
Eliot, and Auden; magazines like Rickword's Calendar, Grigson's New Verse, Leh- 
mann's Penguin -New Writing, and Hamilton's Review; and the political commitment 
of some of the best poets are landmarks in the last 40 years of English poetry. For 
the future it will be necessary to retain the advantages of the printed form of poetry 
and of the more traditional structures in order to remedy the present-day cultural and 
ideological confusion. —K. P. S. J. 


172. Germer, Rudolf. Aspekte der modernen englischen Lyrik, NS, 18:1, Jan. 1969, 
1-10. A comparison of Tennyson’s Ulysses with Eliot’s Gerontion demonstrates the 
development of modern English poetry. Tennyson's world is orderly, serious, progres- 
sive, self-conscious, and heroic. Eliots conception is diametrically opposed. Con- 
temporary poetry, however, returns to traditional syntax and poetic forms and endeavors 
to present clear structures and precise meanings. This may indicate that we have out- 


grown the age of anxiety. (In German) ` —К. P. S. J. 
4 
AMERICAN 
I. LANGUAGE 
General 


173. Kaplan, Robert B. On A Note of Protest (In a Minor Key): Bidialectism vs. 
Bidialectism, CE, 30:5, Feb. 1969, 386-389. The current effort to make all people in 
the United States speak a standard language is fallacious, invidious, and misunderstood, 
for current "dialect deviation is not a racial matter; rather, it is an economic matter." 
The socio-economic group which determines the "standard" language is attempting to 
"preserve the system" of its self-interest by assimilating and standardizing all "minority" 
elements. Should not our society therefore, which professes democracy, re-think its 
attitudes on "linguistic divergence"? —E. Е. Н. 


П. THEMES AND TYPES 


Subjects 

174. Bullen, John S., and others. Annual Bibliography of Studies in Western Amer- 
ican Literature, WAL, 2:4, Win. 1968, 315-325. [The article contains a bibliography of 
completed theses, dissertations, and works in progress.] —C. E. G. 


175. Kimball, William J. Naturalism in Some Representative American Authors, 
Venture, 5:2, Apr. 1969, 81-92. The acceptance of naturalism, a product of science, 
European decadence, and despair, by a country which had a zest for life and an 
expanding economy, can be explained in terms of the pervading Calvinism in the 
American’s nature and in the moral шу of his undisciplined material and political 
- growth. —W. J. К. 
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eliminated the essays and compacted factual material into the fiction; she relied more 
and more on the internal vision of characters to reveal the pattern of continuity. This 
attempt fails because there is a lack of balance between fact and vision. The portrayal 
of Victorian family life is not matched by a similar delineation of later historical 
periods; and the lack of an articulate visionary center weakens any meaningful inter- 
action between fact and vision. —P. G. D. 


W. B. Yeats 


165. Munro, John M. Byzantium or THE IMPERIAL PALACE?: Ultimate Vision 
or Variable Compromise? Venture, 5:2, Apr. 1969, 93-105. The characteristic beauty 
of Imperial Palace arises from the necessity of achieving a workable compromise 
between aesthetics and utilitarianism; for Yeats “Byzantium” is representative of per- 
fection because neither art nor life is sacrificed in favor of the other. Yeats never did 
find the “ultimate vision” and Bennett, in refusing to join in pursuit of the chimera, 
perhaps came closer to truth than did Yeats. —W. J. К. 


166. Levine, Bernard. А Psychopoetic Analysis of Yeats’s LEDA AND THE SWAN, 
BuR, 17:1, Mar. 1969, 85-111. The wisdom the swan may not impart to Leda is that 
which Yeats could not convey to his spiritual marriage-partner Maud Gonne: in the 
temporary abasement of the godhead in the attack, the surrender of virginal innocence, 
and the fali of Agamemnon and Troy, intellectual and spiritual pride are destroyed to 
produce a psychic wholeness through union of God, soul, and world. —A. T. T. 


167. Bhalla, M. M. The Ritual of A Lost Faith, JJCL, 7, 1967, 102-122. In The 
Retum of Ulysses Yeats said that when a poet “rids his verse of heterogeneous knowl- 
edge and irrelevant analysis . . . the ritual of his verse resembles the great ritual of 
Nature." The Supernatural can be defined by enacting it through metaphors. Yeats 
employs a variety of metaphors to approach an understanding of the Supernatural. He 
seems to maintain that the Universe is alive with thought and memory, that everything 
in it is continuous with one Mind, and that things not only communicate one with 
another but with the one Mind as well. —VW. J. K. 


168. O'Brien, James H. Yeats’s Discoverles of Self in THE WILD SWANS AT 
COOLE, CLQ, 8:1, Mar. 1968, 1-13.. Yeats “restores to modern man a discipline for 
reviving the powers of the self. . . . Frequently he subdues restive memories, trans- 
forming them into poetic images. Most promising for his remaining years, he has 
penetrated the mystery of the opposing forces of consciousness and can capitalize on 
his understanding of the warfare of subjective and objective forces. ... . In large 
measure, this volume makes it possible for the poet in his middle 50's to construct in 
his later poems the most comprehensive, searching, and complete secondary personality 
in contemporary letters." | = —Q. Н. R. 


169. Kantak, V. Y. Yeats’s Meditation on “The Bestial Floor,” JJCL,:7, 1967, 64-84. 
Yeats returned aggressively to the sexual theme in his old age. Sexual love became the 
*symbol of reconciliation of opposites, the resolution of conflicting elements into a 
superior unity"; it was the tension between the two poles that generated the poetry. 
The theme of beauty and desecration in sex increased in the last poems and plays and 
brought within its scope the legendary and the mythical. His contact with the Eastern 
mind aided him in seeing the oldest of all themes as a metaphysic. —W. J. K. 


170. Spanos, William V. Sacramental Imagery in the Middle and Late Poetry of 
W. B. Yeats, TSLL, 4:2, Sum. 1962, 214-227. The most pervasive image in Yeats's 
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provide rare insight into human growth generally.” And through all there is the 
nagging theme of the artist's struggle to communicate with "an indifferent or hostile 
audience." --Г Н.М. 


Robert Тгеяға 

160. Маупе, Brian. THE RAGGED TROUSERED PHILANTHROPISTS: Ап 
Appraisal of an Edwardian Novel of Social Protest, TCL, 13:2, July 1967, 73-83. 
Tressall’s (c. 1868-1911) novel, first published in 1914, is the first English realistic 
novel of the working classes by a member of that class. Originally 250,000 words, it 
was.abridged several times, expurgated, and even bowdlerized. With a large cast of 
characters, it avoids stereotypes and achieves several successful characterizations. 
Point of view and irony are effective, and the publication of the full Ms in 1955 
should eventually help to reveal its significance. —D. К. 


Evelyn Waugh l 

161. Davis, Robert Murray. Textual Problems in the Novels of Evelyn Waugh, PBSA, 

63:1, 1st Qt. 1969, 41-46. A descriptive bibliography of Waugh is urgently needed, 

as an examination of some of the textual problems in Brideshead Revisited, Work 

Suspended, Decline and Fall Vile Bodies, and The Ordeal of Gilbert Pinfold shows. 
| —G. T. T. 


Arnold Wesker 


162. Page, Malcolm. Whatever Happened to Arnold Wesker?: His Recent Plays, MD, 
11:3, Dec. 1968, 317-325. Since 1960 Wesker has shown a greater willingness to 
experiment with structure and language than he did in the works of the late 50's. The 
trilogy, Chips with Everything, The Four Seasons, and Their Very Own and Golden 
City, presented between 1962 and 1966, demonstrates his recent efforts "to extend 
his range." Unlike the earlier plays, for instance, Chips is episodic and uses several 
styles; The Four Seasons contains lyrical passages and has "no social-political impli- 
cations"; and Golden City experiments with "frequent time-changes,” which gives it 
an episodic quality. —J. H. N. 
John Whiting 

163. Lyons, Charles R. The Futile Encounter in the Plays of John Whiting, MD, 
11:3, Dec. 1968, 283-298. Whiting's plays must be viewed “as psychic events... 
enactments of a consciousness, which attempts to dramatize the action of a will, ... 
to identify itself in relation to others, to divine the nature of the possibility of the 
will.” The protagonist must confront a reality external to himself, and the central 
ambiguity lies in his efforts to relate "the reality of the self" to this outside "reality 
of the world." Although the self never achieves meaningful relationships with others 
and finds only emptiness outside of itself, "the confrontation is vital and honest; and 
celebrates the hope that love, care, and trust do exist.” —JÀ. Н. N. 


Virginia Woolf 

164. Hoffmann, Charles G. Virginia Woolf's Manuscript Revislons of THE YEARS, 
PMLA, 84:1, Jan. 1969, 79-89. The Ms reveals an evolution from a literal concept of 
an essay-novel form to a novel of fact and vision. The first two notebooks, covering 
the 1880 section of the novel, alternate between expository essays which comment on 
the social, economic, and sexual forces of the period, and fictional scenes which 
illustrate how these forces control the lives of the characters. In revision, Woolf 
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to say.” Three of his full-length plays, The Birthday Party, The Caretaker, and The 
Homecoming clearly condemn the artificial values of contemporary society; they 
examine the struggle for domination and the threat of violence. Pinter’s devices include 
the meaningful pause, the speech of “total recall,” striking curtain scenes, ambiguity, 
and the rhythm of ordinary speech. —$. R. L. Р, 


155. Orley, Ray. Pinter and Menace, DrCrit, 11:3, Fall 1968, 124-148. Pinter's 
dramas have to do with the terror and menace of existence. The menace is of charac- 
ter in incident. A “usurper” undermines other characters and is himself sometimes 
undermined. Most terrifying is the "metaphysical menace" of an incomprehensible 
universe. The earlier plays show Pinter examining the dark forces that bear upon man 
from without; the later plays deal. with the forces within the human psyche. 

—S. R. L. Р. 


С. B. Shaw 


156. Sidnell, M. J. JOHN BULL’S OTHER ISLAND—-Yeats and Shaw, MD, 11:3, 
Dec. 1968, 245-251. The Abbey Theatre's refusal to perform Shaw's play was not 
simply the "error of judgment" that Lennox Robinson thought it. The actual reason 
is clearly implied in a letter from Yeats to Shaw objecting to "Shaw's attitude toward 
Ireland," which was at odds with the ideals of the neo-Gaelic movement. Irish litera- 
ture, as Yeats saw it, "stood in need of the fat of the imagination," not "a bitter 
emetic" like Shaw's play. [The essay presents the full text of Yeats's letter, now held 
by the British Museum.] —]J. Н.М. 


157. Watson, Barbara Bellow. Sainthood for Millionaires: MAJOR BARBARA, MD, 
11:3, Dec. 1968, 227-244. Neither the Christian nor the capitalist position is victorious 
in this play. The ultimate winner is "the third religion, . . . Shaw’s secular religion of 
Creative Evolution, which is closely related to his socialism.” Тһе central conflict is 
between the theories of Undershaft and those of society as a whole, represented. by 
his family. Undershaft's success in converting "the representatives of Christian spiri- 
tuality, of academic classicism, of the old aristocracy, and even the limp indifference 
of the idle rich" to his position should not be construed as proving the “beneficence of 
capitalism." What it does represent is the "necessity of realism." "That [Undershaft] 
should be the form in which the Life Force triumphs under our present system is in 
fact our tragedy.” —]1. H. N. 


Tom Stoppard 


158. Gordon, Giles. Tom Stoppard, TrAR, No. 29, Sum. 1968, 17-25 (Interview). 
[Stoppard comments on revisions in his play, Rosencrantz and Guildenstern are 
Dead, which were made between the Edinburgh Festival of 1966 and the National 
Theatres London performance in 1967. He talks about his own dislike of self- 
revelation and his preference for writing plays over writing novels. He mentions the 
importance of style and talks briefly about style and formality in Osborne's Look 
Back in Anger.] —-. M, Н, 


J. M. Synge 


159, Price, Alan. Synge's Prose Writings: A First View of the Whole, MD, 11: 3. 
Dec. 1968, 221-226 (rev.-art., J. M. Synge: Collected Works, Vol. II, Prose, ed. Robin 
Skelton, Oxford U. Press, London, 1962). This edition makes it possible for the first 
time to view the sweep of Synge's non-dramatic writings. It reveals a man who 
“brooded upon the experiences of his childhood and adolescence," and whose auto- 
biographical studies not only "throw singular light on the artist and his work but also 
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David Mercer 


149. Gordon, Giles. David Mercer, TrAR, No. 28, Sp. 1968, 53-61 (Interview). 
[Mercer, author of both television and stage plays, discusses his development as a play- 
wright and the danger of a writer's talent being obscured by his political ideology; he 
also comments on the similarity of ideas in his work and the writings of R. D. Laing. 
Mercer and Gordon agree that a person cannot be both an intellectual and an artist.] 

—J. М.Н. 


P. H. Newby 


150. Mathews, F. X. Newby on the Nile: The Comic Trilogy, TCL, 14:1, Apr. 1968, 
3-16. Newby's comic trilogy of novels set in Egypt gives the author a way to come to 
terms with his memories of World War II by providing & comic catharsis. These novels 
advance his theme of the individual trying to relate to events in a mad world. By 
providing no heroes, but only scapegoats, Newby can void the tragedy implicit in the 
individual's desperate quest for identity. The character rejected by a mad society is 
himself a victim of illusions. —D. К. 


Sean O'Casey 


151. Krause, David. O’Casey and Yeats and the Druid, MD, 11:3, Dec. 1968, 252-262. 
O'Casey had too much integrity to engage in petty vindictiveness after Yeats severely 
damaged his career by rejecting The Silver Tassie for the Abbey. In fact, he praised 
Yeats highly as a poet, once naming him “the greatest poet of the period." Blasts and 
Benedictions (ed. Ronald Ayling, Macmillan, London, and St. Martin's Press, New 
York, 1967), a collection of O'Casey's non-dramatic writings, makes available his 
feelings toward Yeats and his opinions of things as diverse as the Soviet Union and 
the theater of the absurd. It provides "a fine opportunity to observe the fights and 
dreams that occupied O'Casey." —J. Н. N. 


George Orwell 

152. Edrich, Emanuel. George Orwell aud the Satire in Horror, TSLL, 4:1, Sp. 1962, 
96-108. Orwell's 1984, Huxley's Brave New World, and Zamiatin's We picture a kind 
of power which reassures itself by inflicting pain on its subjects. Aspects of the 
Orwellian world are often logical extensions of present problems, like the aloofness and 
hypocrisy of the leaders and the intensification rather than abandonment of ruthless 
measures which brought them power. Attempts at further change are repressed; 
middle-class intellectuals are destroyed by the power they supported; and devotion 
to the state is substituted for religion. | —J. M. H. 


Harold Pinter 


153. Burkman, Katherine H. Pinter’s A SLIGHT ACHE, MD, 11:3, Dec. 1968, 326- 
335. The typical pattern of the fertility ritual, with its death of the old season and 
birth of the new, shapes the action of this play although “in Pinter’s tragi-comic 
vision . . . fertility itself is mocked.” Edward combines the roles of “the dying year 
god” and alazon; Flora, his wife, is the fertility goddess; and the mute matchseller is 
eiron and perhaps part alazon. When Edward finally falls to the floor and the match- 
seller, with Flora’s help, takes his place, the ritual replacement of the old by the new 
is complete. “Тһе sacrifice of tragedy is [then] followed by the feast and marriage of 
comedy in which the earth mother is joined with her new mate.” —J. Н. N. 


154. Dias, Earl J. The Enigmatic World of Harold Pinter, DrCrit, 11:3, Fall 1968, 
119-124. Pinter, in spite of his own protests, is a serious craftsman with "something . 
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priesthood, promising temporal power, spiritual authority, and sacramental office, which 
is analogous to Satan's offers of the flesh, the world, and self-exaltation. Both spurn 
these temptations, passing the Final Test, and go forth as prophets baptizing others 
into the truth. —E. F. R. 


144. Walzl, Florence L. A Date in Joyces THE SISTERS, TSLL, 4:2, Sum. 1962, 
183-187. In the Dubliners version of this story the change in the date of the priest's 
death from July 2 to July 1 was motivated by Joyce's “desire for ironic conversion.” 
This priest who failed dies on the Feast of the Most Precious Blood, a day which 
glorifies Christ's sacrificial death. --С. К.А. 


D. H. Lawrence 


145. Baim, Joseph. The Second Coming of Pan: A Note on D. H. Lawrence's THE 
LAST LAUGH, SSF, 6:1, Fall 1968, 98-100. A more fruitful reading of The Last 
Laugh is possible if we recognize that each character is symbolic of a different response 
to the essential nature and spirit of life, as represented by Pan. Lorenzo functions as 
the objective reference in the story. Marchbanks is ambivalent—half-Pan, half-Priest. 
Miss James is also self-divided: she is nymph-like but fearful of physical contact. The. 
policeman is the representative of the moral establishment. It is Miss James who is 
“illumined and revivified” by the vision of Pan. | —J. J. Р. 


146. Ford, George H. Shelley or Schiller? A Note on D. H. Lawrence at Work, 
TSLL, 4:2, Sum. 1962, 154-156. The error near the end of Women in Love, where 
Lawrence speaks of “the late 18th century, the period of Goethe and of Shelley, and of 
Mozart,” is more than just a simple slip of the pen. In the Ms (A) and the two type- 
scripts (B, C) Lawrence had, in a passage following the one in question, referred to 
Goethe, Schiller, Hazlitt, Coleridge, Mary Godwin, and Shelley. In the final typescript 
(D), when he had removed all references to the 19th-century figures, Lawrence neg- 
lected to delete the earlier Shelley reference. —C. К.А. 


Cf: Item 141. 


Louis MacNeice 


147. Allen, Walter. Louis MacNeice, EDH, 35, 1969, 1-17. MacNeice was 
"defined . . . by opposites”: the aesthete and intellectual who also appreciated the 
physical and sensual, the aristocrat and the peasant; the dichotomy is reflected in his 
poetry. Its qualities are an amazing technical skill which tended, however, to become 
mere virtuosity, and a keen sense of the moment and of atmosphere. The critics who 
complain of the lessening of his poetic powers in the 50’s should acknowledge his 
feature-writing for radio as a “completely legitimate extension of the function of 
poetry as he understood it.” —K. P..8. J. 


148. Gitzen, Julian. Louis MacNeice: The Last Decade, TCL, 14:3, Oct. 1968, 133- 
141. In the three volumes of his last ten years, MacNeice gives up the Jong poem for 
the lyric. He exploits a number of themes, including time and flux, romantic love, 
humanistic faith, and country life. Suppressing decorative imagery, he practices an 
austere poetry. His later poetry continues his interest in parable-poems, and he gives 
up looser metrics for pentameter and tetrameter lines and a simplification of diction. 

—D. R. 
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138. Braybrooke, Neville, Two William Golding Novels: Two Aspects of his Work, 
QQ, 76:1, Sp. 1969, 92-100. "Mythic or allegorical meanings in Golding's Lord of 
the Files and Pincher Martin аге... more complex than the relatively simple interpre- 
tations critics have offered.” Lord of the Files (1954) is too many-sided to allow its 
narrow classification as a simple allegory; Golding's third novel, Pincher Martin 
(1956), is his most complex. In it he attempts to reconcile "the concept of man's free 
will with that of an omnipotent Deity." [A Е en of each novel is pro- 
vided to illustrate.] | —XK. P. S. J. 


A. E. Housman 


139. Wysong, J. М. The Influence of Shakespeare's Songs on the Poetry of A. Е. 
Housman, SQ, 19:4, Aut. 1968, 333-339, What appealed to Housman in Shakespeare's 
songs was their expression in exquisite music and the simplest of language of moods 
and thoughts akin to his own. The two songs from which he borrowed most exten- 
sively were the dirge in Cym. and O Mistress Mine from Twel. In some instances the 
borrowing involved a change no greater than a transposition of word order and the 
substitution of a phrase. Thus the two opening lines of the dirge, “Fear no more the 
heat o’ the sun,/Nor the furious winter’s rage” became in The Immortal Part, “Fear 
the heat o' the sun no more,/Nor the snowing winter wild." —A. G. 


Aldous Huxley 


140. Watt, Donald J. Vision and Symbol in Aldous Huxley's ISLAND, TCL, 14:3, 
Oct. 1968, 149-160. Huxley meant his last novel to give a comprehensive view of his 
ideas about man, and he uses the device of a guided tour of the ideal society of Pala 
to expound his notions about the necessity of joining Eastern and Western thought, 
about education, the family system, and artificial msemination. —D. R. 


141. Bentley, Joseph. Aldous Huxley's Ambivalent Responses fo the Ideas of D. H. 
Lawrence, TCL, 13:3, Oct. 1967, 139-153. Huxley's satiric technique implies a dual- 
istic consciousness of the disparity between flesh and spirit, while Lawrence's effort 
is to unify the divided personality. In his overt statements, the essays in Do What You 
Will Huxley embraces Laurentian ideas, and in his portrait of Lawrence in Point 
Counter Point, he admiringly states his acceptance of them. But Lawrence disliked the 
book because, in spite of its statements, its кнн still showed rd. to be on the 
Manichean, anti-Laurentian side. —D. R 


James Joyce 


142. Dev, Amiya. The Artist in Ibsen and Joyce, JJCL, 7, 1967, 85-101. When We 
Dead Awaken inspired Joyce's sole surviving drama, Exiles, in which his concern with 
the artist and the artist's relation to life is similar to Ibsen's. As Ibsen was concerned 
with art’s relation to life and happiness, so Joyce was concerned with the artist’s exile 
from his homeland and from humanity in general and his attempt to return. —W. J. K. 


143. Abernathy, F. E. Stephen’s Passage Through the Wilderness, МОГІВ, 1:2, Win. 
1969, 162-165. In A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, Joyce climaxes the 
novel's action by creating a symbolic parallel between the initiation of Stephen Dedalus 
into manhood and the baptism, ordeal in the wilderness, and temptations of Christ. 
Both novices undergo a purification ritual: for Stephen this is the Jesuit Retreat of 
St. Francis at Belvedere School, a subsequent self-isolation from society, and a final 
testing by temptation. Stephen's tempter, Belvedere's director, offers him the Jesuit 
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Lawrence Durrell 


132. Weigel John A. Lawrence Durrell’s First Novel, TCL, 14:2, July 1968, 75-83. 
Pied Piper of Lovers, published in 1935, has been neglected by readers and rejected by 
Durrell himself as "hardly worth investigation." But it reveals the author's personal 
note, however tentatively, and is a competent first novel that shows great promise. Its 
theme is the portrait of the artist as a young man, and Durrell uses linear chronology 
and conventional narrative techniques to explore his autobiographical material. —D. R. 


T. S. Eliot 


133. Weatherhead, A. Kingsley. FOUR QUARTETS: Setting Love in Order, WSCL, 
3:2, Sp.-Sum. 1962, 32-49. Love, poetry, and light must become substantial without 
losing their ability to illumine the abstract. Burnt Norton presents insubstantial poetry 
which aims directly at light and therefore is eluded. But the purely concrete poetry 
of East Coker limits human vision. Dry Salvages points to the harmony which Little 
Gidding achieves by completing the metamorphosis of erotic love from a private to a 
public, Christian vision. Love, like substance and light, must find its context in the 
general without losing its concreteness, just as the words of poetry become the Incarna- 
tion of "the Word." —E. К. 


134. Gardner, Helen. The Landscapes of Eliots Poetry, CritQ, 10:4, Win. 1968, 
313-330. Visits to places associated with T. S. Eliot’s poems—e.g., St. Louis (The 
Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock), the New England seacoast (Ash Wednesday), or 
the garden at Burnt Norton—make clear Eliots standing as a “poet of places.” His 
poetry gains much of its mood, feeling, and particularity from his evoking and manipu- 
lating various images of place. | —F. E. 


Cf: Item 128. 


Ronald Firbank 


135. Davis, Robert Murray. The Text of Firbank’s VAINGLORY, PBSA, 63:1, 184 
Qt. 1969, 36-41. The text of Vainglory іп The Complete Ronald Firbank (1961) 18 
based on the wrong copy-text (the 1928 Duckworth edition, which introduces into the 
texts of 1915 and 1925 five errors in language or punctuation, nine changes in sub- 
stantives, and 20 in accidentals “which alter sentence rhythm and emphasis"); further- 
more, though it makes four corrections, it introduces at least eight errors plus more 
than a dozen other unauthorized changes. [Lists of variants are included.] —G. T. T. 


William Golding 

136. Ali, Nasood, Amjad. THE INHERITORS: An Experiment in Technique, 
Venture, 5:2, Apr. 1969, 123-130. In Тһе Inherltors Golding points out that the evolu- 
tionary replacement of the Neanderthals represents not progress but a decline in virtue. 
In order to present this point of view Golding had to represent a being not capable of 
rational thinking. His attempt to express the inexperessible through the sub-rational 
consciousness of the Neanderthal man is a daring aesthetic experiment. -—W. J. К. 


137. Pira, Gisela. Die Macht des Bósen in Goldings Roman LORD OF THE FLIES, 
NS, 18:2, Feb. 1969, 67-73. In his novel Golding deals with the various aspects of 
еуі, Even in the 20th century man is not able to overcome evil and only very few are 
capable of seeing it. In Golding's view, evil cannot be rationalized, and justice, its 
opposite, is equally unpredictable. (In German) —K. P. S. J. 
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All That Fall, Embers, Words and Music, and Cascando. Too often critics approach 
these works with "a curious visual bias, . . . as though the sights of a stage medium 
were more ‘physical’ and less ‘abstract’ than sounds.” But a purely aural medium has 
greater dependence on time. Structurally the conflict lies in "the struggle of the voice 
to mark time, whether time is silent or filled with competing rhythms and sounds.” 
Beckett skillfully employs the radio plays "to maximize the dramatic tension which 
can be wrought from our struggle to perceive" by constructing "sound analogies for 
perceptual struggles." —J. H. N. 


Joseph Conrad 


128. McConnell, Daniel J. THE HEART OF DARKNESS in T. S. Eliots THE 
HOLLOW MEN, TSLL, 4:2, Sum. 1962, 141-153. The Hollow Men and The Waste 
Land depend to some degree upon The Heart of Darkness for certain aspects of 
imagery and theme. Eliot and Conrad relate the Thames to an heroic past but see it 
in modern times as "an ignoble waterway of commerce," symbolic of a loss of value. 
While Conrad presents Kurtz as an image of all the "hollow men" of our culture and 
foresees Kurtz's “horror” poisoning the cities of Europe, Eliot is more optimistic, 
holding hope for a rebirth of Christian affirmation in a world "crushed beneath the 
weight of its own sins." --С. R. A. 


129. Fradin, Joseph I. Anarchist, Detective, and Saint: The Possibilities of Action 
in THE SECRET AGENT, PMLA, 83:5, Oct. 1968, 1414-1422. In four characters, 
Conrad undermines all possibility of unambiguous moral action. The Professor 
dramatizes the potential for death in the human will when its energies are directed 
toward power and political ends; the capacity for destruction, both private and public, 
of his devotion to the "idea" is grotesquely symbolized by the bomb he carries. The 
Assistant Commissioner has no "idea," but his apparent efficiency is thoroughly under- 
mined by the ambiguity both of his motives and of the sources of the energy which 
enables him to succeed in his hunt for Verloc. Winnie's destruction begins in her 
feeling for Stevie and is hastened by Stevie's angry compassion, since even compassion 
is dangerous as a motive for action. Michaelis's youthful political experience teaches 
him that in an anarchic world self-preoccupied inertia may become the posture of a 
saint. —P. G. D. 


Jan de Hartog 


130. Cargas, Harry J. The Twentieth Century's Aeschylus of the Sea, CBull, 45:5, 
Mar. 1969, 71-72, 76. The concept of morality in de Hartog's novel The Inspector 
may be compared with Aeschylus's. In the Oresteia, Aeschylus shows that revenge for 
spilled blood will never end. The hero of The Inspector, Peter Jongman, stresses this 
same principle in convincing Anna Held, a Jewish survivor of concentration camp 
horrors, not to take revenge on her persecutors. --К. С. B. 


J. P. Donleavy 


131. Sherman, William David. J. P. Donleavy: Anarchic Man as Dying Dionysian, 
TCL, 13:4, Jan. 1968, 216-228. Donleavy's fiction represents a response first created 
in Cary's The Horse's Mouth of comic anarchy toward life. The typical Donleavy hero 
rejects the life about him and adopts isolation and a Dionysian faith in passionate living 
as a life style. In his most recent novel, The Saddest Summer of Samuel S, the hero 
finds the loneliness and despair of his isolation unbearable and considers accommoda- 
tion to society as an alternative. —D. R. 
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workers to cities, which was at this time troubling the American authorities, had been 
a subject of deep concern to Russell for many years. He had long ago come to believe 
that through cooperation an organic rural community of free and unregimented but 
interdependent individuals could be created, and that around such communities a new 
phenomenon—a civilization centered not upon the cities but upon the country—could 
be made to crystallize." --О. Н. R. 


John Arden | 


123. Blindheim, Joan Tindale. John Arden's Use of the Stage, MD, 11:3, Dec. 1968, 
306-316. The usual critical tendency to ignore a playwright's use of the stage is espe- 
cially unfortunate in the case of Arden's work. His stagecraft is likely to be "a lasting 
contribution to the theater." Throughout his drama, Arden is "a conscious and imagina- 
tive exploiter of visual effects and stage resources" and a writer whose "knowledge of 


stage history and . . . trained eye add dimensions to his work that are often absent 
from that of more ‘literary’ writers." —J. Н. №. 
W. Н. Auden 


124. McDowell, Frederick P. W. “Subtle, Various, Ornamental, Clever": Auden in 
His Recent Poetry, WSCL, 3:3, Fall 1962, 29-44. Although Auden's earlier poetry 
still overshadows his recent work, Nones, The Shield of Achilles, and Homage to Clio 
deserve serious attention. 'These volumes demonstrate that his earlier social and 
political concerns are still present, but within the context of a more comprehensive 
world view which moves toward a synthesis of ethics, aesthetics, and Christianity, and 
which is therefore a stronger and deeper vision. Some of his earlier defects remain, 
but many of the poems are more complex and more subtle than his earlier work, and 
many will be included as testimony to his overall achievement. —E. К. 


Aubrey Beardsley 


125. Michelson, Peter. Beardsley, Burroughs, Decadence, and fhe Poetics of Obscenity, 
TriQ, No. 12, Sp..1968, 139-155. Beardsley shows in his pornographic narrative, The 
Story of Venus and Tannhauser, that there is a connection between pornography and 
vulgarity or immorality and ugliness. He ridicules the moral idealism implicit in 
poetic tradition. In Burroughs’s Naked Lanch, the later Decadence rejects Art and 
Beauty because they cannot fully deal with incoherent reality. Here the obscene images 
are used to show that all of man’s addictions comprise his normal state: Yet Bur- 
roughs has the intellectual faith that man can see past his faults, for the artist's truth 
“shall make us see." | —F. E. F. 


Samuel Beckett 


126. Hampton, Charles C. Samuel Becketts FILM, MD, 11:3, Dec. 1968, 299-305. 
In this play the protagonist is divided "into object (O) and eye (E), the former in 
flight, the latter in pursuit." O realizes "the danger of reflection in the eyes of others 
and so avoids all eyes," but in isolating himself "he inadvertently abolishes all reflecting 
others and so sees himself for what he is—that is, nothing.” The final disappearance of 
O is not a real death but a symbolic one: "an annihilation of the self-as-object.” 

—]J. H. N. 


127. Cleveland, Louise O. Trials in the Soundscape: The Radio Plays of Samuel 
Beckett, MD, 11:3, Dec. 1968, 267-282. None of the. numerous studies of Beckett 
has given sufficient attention to the technical experiments in sound of the radio plays— 
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117. Ryals, Clyde De L. The “Weird Seizures” in THE PRINCESS, TSLL, 4:2, Sum. 
1962, 268-275. In the fourth edition (1851) of The Princess the "weird seizures" of 
the Prince are introduced. Occurring as they do only when the speaker or protagonist 
is "isolated by an inability to project or accept love for something or someone other 
than self," they clarify the meaning of the poem and stress Tennyson's philosophy of 
love as "the affirming principle between self and external reality." --С. К. А. 


118. Nowell-Smith, Simon. Tennyson's TIRESIAS, 1885, Library, 24:1, Mar. 1969, 
55-56. Copies of what T. J. Wise called the second issue (with imprint on p. 204) 
contain a variant reading he did not notice ("best" for "true" on p. 195). According 
to the publisher's statement the volume, first printed in November 1885, was reprinted 
three times in December 1885; one or other of these "issues" probably represents one 
of the December impressions. —G. T. T. 


Oscar Wilde 


119. Mikhail, E. H. The Four Act Version of THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING 
EARNEST, MD, 11:3, Dec. 1968, 263-266. In spite of the contention by the editor 
that this four-act edition "is the best edition and one Wilde would have preferred," a 
careful reading of the text shows it to be distinctly inferior in plot organization and 
dialogue to the standard three-act version. The latter “is superior in artistic neatness 
and verbal economy, the action moves more smoothly and the wit crackles a little 
more sharply, and the play is a little less elaborately mannered in style." The earlier 
four-act version is best viewed as "merely an early draft." —J. Н. №. 


120. Diesbach, Ghislaine de. Entraine vers la Catastrophe, КАР, Sept. 1967, 117-121. 
Wilde juggled with words, ideas, and images to the point where they escaped him, 
organized themselves, and composed themselves, in spite of him, into a history which . 
he perhaps had not imagined. In place of the "beautiful book" that he had hoped to : 
write, he made himself a beacon providing insolent shocks which disconcerted more 
than they attracted his followers. A demon kept him from seeing in his famous law 
suit that he could go too far. The letters from the dark period of his life are more 
interesting than those of the brilliant period before it. (In French) —R. E. W. 


Fiction 


121. Harris, Wendell V. John Lane's Keynotes Series and the Fiction of the 1890's, 
PMLA, 83:5, Oct. 1968, 1407-1413. The Keynotes Series was the result of one of 
Lane's schemes for calling attention to new writers and trends. These 14 novels and 
19 volumes of short stories published between 1894 and 1897 represent a significant 
cross section of what Lane thought new and modish. An examination of the contents 
of the Series shows the 1890's in perspective: conventional morality is defended more 
often than attacked; decadent themes are few but technical experiments in structure . 
and style many; and Hardy, not Wilde or Pater, exercises the greatest influence. (The 
first complete listing of the Series is included.) | --Р. б. D. 


ҮШ. MODERN 

А. E. (George Russell) 

122. Summerfield, Henry. The Rural Exodus in America: Unpublished Notes by 
“А.Е.” CLQ, 8:1, Mar. 1968, 13-19. [The article contains lecture notes from a pocket 
notebook, probably for one of the American tours Russell made in 1928, 1930, and 
1934-1935.] "The problem of the rural exodus, the large scale migration of farm 
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Thomas Hardy 


110. Miller, J. Hillis. WESSEX HEIGHTS: The Persistence of the Past in Hardy's 
Poetry, CritQ, 10:4, Win. 1968, 338-359. Hardy’s poem (1896) reflects the basic 
themes of ail of Hardy’s poetry and fiction. Circular in structure, the poem 
begins and ends with Hardy's contemplative, detached view of life, and reaches (in the 
middle stanzas) a knowledge of death, betrayal, and unfaithfulness to one's past self. 
The narrator survives his own death, and, as a result, is freed from his entangling 
involvement with time. —EF. E. 


G. M. Hopkins 


111. White, Norman. A Ней Discovery, Library, 24:1, Mar. 1969, 56-58. An 
1899 anthology, Prayers from the Poets, contains a previously unnoticed appearance of 
Hopkinss Thee, God, I come from; the poem was probably reprinted, without 
permission of the Hopkinses or Bridges, from an earlier anthology, The Poets and the 
Poetry of the Century, Vol. 8 (1893). —G. T. T. 


Sheridan Le Fanu 


112. Madoc-Jones, Enid. Sheridan Le Fanu and North Wales, AWR, 17:40, Win. 
1969, 167-173. Le Fanu's last novel, Willing to Die, (1873), is set in Beaumaris, North 
Wales, and is referred to as "Cardyllian," a name he introduced earlier in The Tenants 
of Malory. The nostalgic and detailed descriptions of the district suggest that 
Le Fanu knew the area intimately, and there is some evidence that he may well have 
spent part of his boyhood and youth going to school in Beaumaris. : —T. R. О. 


George Meredith 


113. Baylen, Joseph O. George Meredith and W. Т. Stead: Two Unpublished Letters, 
TSLL, 4:1, Sp. 1962, 21-23. [The article reprints two letters from Meredith to the 
editor of the Pall Mall Gazette setting the time for a visit by Stead and Madame Olga 
Novikov to the Meredith residence.] —J. М.Н. 


William Morris 


114. Antippas, Andy P. William Morris and “the Murder of Art,” TSE, 16, 1968, 
49-62. Considering his own age to be effeminate, commercial, and egotistical, Morris 
dedicated himself to providing a living chronicle which would preserve the aura of 
“old days and deeds" so that the basis for creativity might remain vital — —R. С. 5. 


A. C. Swinburne 


115. Peters, Robert. A. C. Swinburne’s HYMN TO PROSERPINE:. The Work Sheets, 
PMLA, 83:5, Oct. 1968, 1400-1406. Recently discovered work sheets for Swinburne’s 
poem (1866) reveal that the central wave image, foreshadowing the later symbolists 
and imagists, was wrought by Swinburne with extreme care. Through a careful pruning 
and a suppression of the simile in favor of metaphor, he built this passage of 18 lines 
so that effects accumulate, distilling his themes of power, fear, evil, and transcendent 
time with considerable symbolic force. | | —P. G. D. 


Lord Tennyson 


116. Assad, Thomas J. The Touch of Genius in Tennyson's Earliest Lyrics, TSE, 16, 
1968, 29-47. Tennyson's first three volumes—Poems by Two Brothers (1827), Poems, 
Chiefly Lyrical (1830), and Poems (1832; dated 1833)--геНесі an increasingly sensitive 
and confident handling of sound and image in a dramatic manner. which renders 
universality to an emotional experience. —R. C. S. 
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first quarter of the 19th century and a checklist of his productions, many of which are 
literary works.] —QG. T. T. 


Maria Edgeworth 


104. Evans, Lord. Maria Edgeworth: A Bicentenary Lecture, EDH, 35, 1969, 40-64. 
Edgeworth's one real contribution to literature, Castle Rackrent, was written when she 
was in her native Ireland and away from her father. His influence on her was for- 
midable and stifling, yet it is difficult to imagine that she would have written anything 
without it. She collaborated with him in writing educational treatises, of which 
Practical Education (1796) was very much ahead of its time. —K. P. S. J. 


William Wordsworth 


105. Blunden, Edmund. Wordsworth's Later Poems, EDH, 35, 1969, 18-22. Con- 
trary to current critical. opinion, Wordsworth's later poems deserve attention because 
in them he tries to find a new subject matter fit for poetical treatment. Extempore 
Effusion upon the Death of James Hogg, On the Power of Sound, and The Warning 
are instructive examples. —K. P. S. J. 


106. Pfeffer, Arthur S. [a] and James A. W. Heffernan [b]. Wordsworth on Imagina- 
tion, PMLA, 84:1, Jan. 1969, 141-146. [a] [Pfeffer believes that the article (PMLA, 
81:5, Oct. 1966, 389-399 [AES, 10:3, Mar. 1967, 1043]) overstates the similarities 
between Wordsworth's use of emblemizing symbols in his early and late poems.] 
[b] [Heffernan, while admitting some differences, feels that real similarities in tech- 
nique are present and that they are more significant than the.differences.] -—Р. С. D. 


Cf: Item 102. 


General 

107. Richardson, Joanna. George IV: Patron of Literature, EDH, 35, 1969, 128- 
146. The King's patronage of the arts was extensive. He befriended Scott and Moore, 
but he was satirized by the latter and out of sheer perversity by Byron. A meeting with 
another literary favorite, Austen, unfortunately never materialized. The King's lasting 
contribution, however, was the creation of the Royal Society of Literature whose 
Transactions are the EDH. —K. P. S. J. 


VII. VICTORIAN 


Matthew Arnold 


108. Delaura, David J. Four Arnold Letters, TSLL, 4:2, Sum. 1962, 276-284. [Four 
unpublished Arnold letters, from the period 1878-1882, provide glimpses of Arnold 
the man, seen less clearly in his “more mannered public prose."] --С. К.А. 


Charles Dickens 


109. Lamb, Cedric. Love and Self-Interest in Dickens Novels, Paunch, No. 33, Dec. 
1968, 32-46. During the Victorian period, love had to be discussed in its utilitarian 
sense so as to avoid all references to lust, prostitution, and sexual relations. In Hard 
Times and Our Mutual Friend, Dickens condemns the loveless institution of marriage 
that worships matter and sees people as material objects; however, he cannot produce 
an alternative to the relationships he condemns. Perhaps the Victorian ethic had no 
alternative to a utilitarian society and tried to make the best of repressed emotions by 
offering the illusion of a seeming escape. —F. E. F. 
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finally repudiated. Thus, Cain resembles theater of the absurd, for it treats conscious- 
ness as the human capacity to discover its own inadequacy. —P. G. D. 


98. Mortenson, Robert. The Copyright of Byron's CAIN, PBSA, 63:1, 1st Qt. 1969, 
5-13. There is no evidence that a jury trial was ever held to determine whether or not 
Cain was blasphemous; nor did John Murray have much reason to take a chance on 
such a trial, since Caln was not very popular and since Byron was terminating his 
publishing relationship with Murray anyway because of his refusal to publish more 
of Don Juan. —G. T. T. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


99. Shaffer, Elinor S. Iago’s Malignity Motivated: Coleridge’s Unpublished OPUS 
MAGNUM, SQ, 19:3, Sum. 1968, 195-203. The remarks on Jago which occur in 
a discussion of the Self in the Opus Magnum, make clearer than do Coleridge’s pub- 
lished writing the close connection between his metaphysics and his criticism. Belief 
in the Self as a reality is inseparable from belief in God. Without such belief there is 
only Self-love, and the Self is reduced to the “passage of sense perceptions.” The Self 
can be known only by its “representatives,” which become objectified as the Secondary 
Self. Iago's motive-hunting is that of a man cut off from the Self by Self-love and 
therefore one whose Secondary Self is unable to create a “coherent universe.” The 
“intellect of self-love" needs to delude itself with false reasons. lago represents the 
“last extreme of self-love” ("self-alienation") and Othello “the process by which 
alienation . . . takes place." --А. С. 


100. Wendling, Ronald C. Coleridge and the Consistency of THE AEOLIAN HARP, 
SIR, 8:1, Aut. 1968, 26-42. This poem precedes Coleridge's formulation of the distinc- 
tion between fancy and imagination and hence mirrors his earlier Hartleian associa- 
tionist theories. It asks whether the mind's processes can best be compared to human 
or divine creation. The conclusion does not so much question the piety of such specu- 
lations as it does their validity: they are "dim"—the product of a “vaguely defined 
romanticism." They further obscure the fact that "not by philosophical reason and 
creative imagination alone does man live, . . . but by love, at once human and 
Christian." —N. D. M. 


101. Whalley, George. Coleridge and the Royal Society of Literature, EDH, 35, 1969, 
147-151. Coleridge was elected Associate of the Society although he refused to solicit 
a single vote. He met his obligation, to deliver a paper annually, only once (other 
Associates were equally negligent of their duties) and experienced difficulties in seeing 
the paper printed. - —K. P. S. J. 


102. Whalley, George. Recent Wordsworth and Coleridge Studies, QQ, 76:1, Sp. 
1969, 118-130 (rev.-art.). Wordsworth and Coleridge present several real obstacles for 
the critics. It is hard to decide whether they should be kept apart or treated together 
since Wordsworth’s poetry is largely inaccessible to modern critical methods, while 
Coleridge’s invites academic exercises rather than interpretations. The biographies of 
both poets are documented to such a degree that it takes patience to get acquainted 
with the poets and their works. —K. P. S. J. 


William Davison 


103. Isaac, Peter C. G. William Davison of Alnwick, Pharmacist and Printer, Library, 
24:1, Mar. 1969, 1-32. [The article is a survey of Davison's printing career in the 
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92. Foot, Michael. Jonathan Swift: A Tercentenary Lecture, EDH, 35, 1969; 55-66; 
Swift was neither mad nor a sex maniac. It is true that he toadied to politicians and 
that he learnt the tricks of their trade, but without such knowledge he could never have 
written Gullivers Travels. It is also true and deplorable that he was a Tory and 
opposed to the idea of progress; nevertheless his staunchest. defenders. came and come 
from the political left. In fact, "Gulliver's Travels. 18-а more генов manual 
in add D mE | m deste Due 


Horace Walpole 
Cf: Items 84, 85. 


93. Boulton, James T. Arbitrary Power: An Eighteenth-Century Obsession, SBT, 9:3, 
Sp. 1968, 905-926. The idea that absolute power corrupts absolutely fascinated English 
writers of diverse origins and talents from 1688 onward to the end of the 18th 
century. From Locke and Defoe down to William Godwin and Coleridge, English 
intellectuals feared a resurgence of absolutism but were Deyerinieless intrigued by the 
power associated with the arbitrary power they кеде; —R. 5 5. 


VI. ROMANTIC 
William Blake 


94, Keogh, J. G. [a], Thomas I E. Connolly und Gee R. Devine: [b]. Two Songs of 
Innocence, PMLA, 84:1, Jan. 1969, 137-140. [a] [Keogh feels that the article (PMLA, 
82:2, May 1967, 257-264 [AES, 10:8, Oct. 1967, 2856] is in error because there is 
no father in one poem,.and the figure in the illustration to the second poem is not 
female but divine.] . [b] EE authors of the original. article шш to support their 
interpretation.] е | —P. G. D. 


95. Rose, Edward J. «A Most Outrageous Demon”:  Blake's Case Against Rubens, 
BuR, 17:1, Mar. 1969, 35-54. Blake’s criticism of Rubens’s paintings reflected his 
poetic theory. that art should oppose empire and tyranny while upholding freedom and 
individual creativity. Rubens’s willingness to paint for wealthy monarchs, his employ- 
ment of journeyman artists to complete his designs, and his use of soft outlines rather 
than sharp, distinctions .of form were Pouce: social and aesthetic weaknesses. - 

| —А. Т. Т. 


96. Rose,. Edward. J. Circumcision Symbolism in Blake’s JERUSALEM, SIR, - 8:1, 
Aut. 1968, 16-25. Blake equates circumcision with “circumscribing,” the ' cutting 
around" that is necessary for the revelation of the true human form, as engraving is 
necessary for the revelation of the form on the copper plate. Circumcision is, then, a 
positive symbol, the opposite of “virginity, chastity, and.mystery or pretense.” It is 
the necessary removal of pernicious incrustations from man. —N. D. M. 


Lord Byron 

97. Michaels, Leonid. Byron's CAIN, PMLA, 84:1, jas 1969, 71 -78. Cain com- 
plains. bitterly about his circumstances but unlike other. Byronic heroes suffers no 
personal guilt. Nothing explains the radical difference between him and his pious 
family. After Abel is murdered, however, he becomes Cain, the infamous. biblical 
murderer who asks, "Am I my brother's keeper?" "Theological questions proliferate in 


pet 


' the play, but Cain repudiates their personal significance; consciousness itelf seems 
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85. Johnson, James W. Walpole Against Burke: Some Ancillary Speculations, SBT, 
10:1, Fall: 1968, 1022-1034. Martin Kallich's two articles on Walpole and Burke do 
not fully explore the relationship between the two men over a period of three decades, 
nor do they deal effectively with the emotional and intellectual interplay between 
Walpole and Burke. [For Kallich's articles see SBT, 9:2, Win. 1968, 834-863 (AES, 
12:2, Feb. 1969, 620) and 9:3, Sp. 1968, 927-845. (Item 84 this issue).] 

—R. C. S. 


86. McLoughlin, T. Edmund Burke: The Postgraduate Years, 1748-1750, SBT, 10:1, 
Fail 1968, 1035-1040. From the time of his graduation at Trinity College, Dublin, 
in early 1748 until his appearance in London in 1750, Burke's activities and movements 
are for the most part unknown. During this time he may have worked as an apprentice 
in his father's law office and attended Dublin University as a postgraduate. --К. С. S. 


87. O'Connell, Basil. Edmund Burke: Gaps in the Family Record, SBT, 9:3, Sp. 1968, 
946-948. Continuing gaps in the genealogical information regarding Burke prevent 
accurate assessment of the possibility of consanguinity, Jacobitism, and family origins. 

—RR. С. S. 


88. Sutherland, Lucy S. Edmund Burke and the Relations Between Members of Parlia- 
ment and Their Constituents, SBT, 10:1, Fall 1968, 1005-1021. Burke's speech of 
November 3, 1774, upon the close of the poll which won him the contested election 
for Bristol, announced no new constitutional principles, but did reflect the commonly 
accepted views of almost all reputable 18th-century English politicians. | —R. C. S. 


Cf: Item 82. 


Henry Fielding 

89. Smith, LeRoy W. Fielding and “Мг. Bayle’s” DICTIONARY, TSLL, 4:1, Sp. 
1962, 16-20. References in Fielding's works to Bayle's Critical and Historical Diction- 
ary and a similarity in viewpoints concerning fortune, prudence, and human behavior 
suggest that Fielding used the French work either as a source or to reinforce his own 
beliefs. —ji. М.Н. 


John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester 


90. Thomas, D. S. Prosecutions of SODOM: OR, THE QUINTESSENCE OF 
DEBAUCHERY, and POEMS ON SEVERAL OCCASIONS BY THE E OF К, 1689. 
1690 and 1693, Library, 24:1, Mar. 1969, 51-55. Two little-known cases tried at 
Guildhall Quarter Sessions in 1689-1690 and 1693 show that there were severe 
prosecutions earlier than 1698 of persons who published allegedly obscene works. 

—G. T. T. 


Jonathan Swift 

91, Cook, Richard. Swift as Tory Rhetorician, TSLL, 4:1, Sp. 1962, 72-86. Writing 
chiefly for an audience already sympathetic toward the views he propounded, Swift 
in his Tory propaganda reflects Aristotle's rhetorical principles. Making an ethical 
appeal, he presents himself first in the Examiner and the Conduct of the Allies as a 
strictly impartial observer, and later in the History of the Four Last Years of the Queen 
as an insider with access to secret information. He makes an emotional appeal to the 
patriotism of his readers, and he reinforces this appeal with a logic which would 
satisfy only those already persuaded. | —J. M. H. 
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79. Shapiro, Michael. Children's Troupes: Dramatic Шивіоп and Acting Style, CDr, 
3:1, Sp. 1969, 42-53. Comic dramatists in the Renaissance often exploited the "dual 
consciousness" of child actors as actors and as characters. Comedies acted by children's 
troupes focused this "dual consciousness" in four basic ways: (1) adult characters 
visibly reminded the audience that the other actors were children; (2) bawdry underlined 
the incongruity between erotic actions of characters and the sexual immaturity of 
actors; (3) self-referential discussions of actors, plays, playhouses, and stages empha- 
sized the duality; and (4) inductions to plays often concerned "theatrical matters." 
According to need, companies composed of choirboys employed a puppet style, a 
burlesque style, or a Челны style, rather Een always using the same style. 
—T. R. O. 


Poetry 

80. Jack, Ronald D. S. Imitation in the Scottish Sonnet, CL, 20:4, Fall 1968, 313- 
328. In the late 16th century, French writers influenced the Scottish sonnet writers. 
After 1600, English verse with its heavy reliance on Petrarch became the model. 
"Never before and never again has Scottish literature been so clearly international in 
its interests." —N. V. 


General 


81. Ross, Ian. Verse Translation at the Court of King James VI of Scotland, TSLL, 
4:2, Sum. 1962, 252-267. That the spirit of the Renaissance flourished in 16th-century 
Scotland is attested to by the translation of works nourished on European civilization 
and popular with contemporary audiences. Part of the group known as the Castilian 
Band—Thomas Hudson, John Stewart of Baldynneis, and William Fowler—-translated 
into Scots, in part or in whole, representative works of DuBartas (La Judit) Ariosto 
(Orlando Furioso), and Petrarch (Triofi). —C. В. A. 


V. RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 

Jane Austen 

82. Brown, Lloyd W. Jane Austen and the Sublime: A Note on MANSFIELD PARK, 

SBT, 10:1, Fall 1968, 1041-1048. The frequent apostrophes to nature by Fanny Price 

in Austen's Mansfield Park strongly echo Burke's ideas on aesthetics as expressed in his 

mr ыы йын ыы Sublime and fhe Beautiful. 
—RR. C. S. 


83. Hartley, L. P. Jane Austen and fhe Abyss, EDH, 35, 1969, 85-100. Superficially, 
Austen's world seems self-contained and unruffled; but she knew very well about the 
existence of the “abyss” (although she never ventured nearer than the brink.) This is 
suggested by the large amount of sadness in her novels. The one serious deficiency 
in the composition of her characters is her failure to account for the irrational. 

—K. P. S. J. 


Edmund Burke : 

84. Kallich, Martin. Horace Walpole Against Edmund Burke (Part Two), SBT, 9:3, 
Sp. 1968, 927-945. Walpole's attitude toward Burke, largely negative, as reflected in 
his journals and letters, was mostly determined by Burke's disturbing public reputation. 
Even so, Walpole's writings make vivid the impact of Burke's personality and ideas on 
English history from 1766 to 1796. [See SBT, 9:2, Win. 1968, 834-863 (AES, 12:2, 
Feb. 1969, 620) for Part One.] —R. C. S. 
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been in the hands of Shakespeare's granddaughter Elizabeth, the property passed by 
the will of John Gilbert Cooper (d. 1833), a descendent of the second husband of 
Elizabeth, is traced to the present.] --А. С. 


74. Ruoff, James E. Klerkegaard and Shakespeare, CL, 20:4, Fall 1968, 343-354. 
Kierkegaard was profoundly influenced by Shakespeare. “Не... identified himself 
with several of Shakespeare's characters [and] with Shakespeare himself; he found 
convincing examples in Shakespeare's plays for certain categories of existence; and 
he was greatly influenced by Shakespeare in arriving at his unique conception of 
tragedy." He "read Shakespeare's plays as dramatizations of life, not as religious 
allegories, апа . . . he came face to face with himself, not with God.” —N. V. 


75. Yeandle, Laetitia. Shakespeare Allusions, SQ, 20:1, Win. 1969, 87-88. [Attention 
is called to a second reference (1668) in John Ward's Diaries to the fact that Shake- 
speare’s name is omitted from a list of famous English poets in Peter Heylyn’s Cos- 
mographie. The first reference (1665) to this fact has been previously noted (SQ, 8 
[1957], 460, 520, 526)]. —A. G. 


Cf: Item 139. 


Edmund Spenser 


76. Gottfried, Rudolf B. Our New Poet: Archetypal Criticism and THE FAERIE 
QUEENE, PMLA, 83:5, Oct. 1968, 1362-1377. When Frye's archetypal principles 
are applied to The Faerie Queene, its structure and meaning are dangerously misrepre- 
sented. Frye subordinates a poet's intention in any given text to the symbolic patterns 
a critic can discover there; and so he arbitrarily describes Spenser's poem as a romance 
in six books, covering many of the six phases which make up the archetypal plot of 
that genre. For instance, A. C. Hamilton's Structure of Allegory in The Faerie Queene 
weaves a network of recurring puns, sexual allusions, and mythological equivalents; he 
asserts that Book One consists of a tragedy followed by a comedy, that it falls into 
four parts which outline the remaining books, and that the remaining seven books are 
patterned on the chronological development of human life. Thus, archetypal criticism 
makes Spenser another poet. —P. G. D. 


Thomas Traherne 


77. Sauls, Lynn. Traherne's Hand in the Credenhill Records, Library, 24:1, Mar. 
1969, 50. Angela Russell’s article on Traherne (RES, 6:21, Jan. 1955, 34-43) should 
be corrected in these points: the only transcripts of the Credenhill parish records to 
contain Traherne's hand are those for 1664 and 1665 (written and signed by him), 1667 
(signed by him), and 1668 (last two lines written by him). —G. T. T. 


Drama 


78. Homan, Sidney R. The Uses of Silence: The Elizabethan Dumb Show and The 
Silent Cinema, CDr, 2:4, Win. 1968-69, 213-228. The Elizabethan dumb show was a 
unique art form, and an integral part of the "world" of the play. Like good silent 
movies, it "offered a timeless overview of the world" without the intervention of 
dialogue. In The Spanish Tragedy, The White Devil, and Macb., the dumb show's 
suggestive and timeless visualization serves as both a structural and thematic device. 
And in Ham. and Temp. the silence of the dumb show serves an even more complex 
role as “both mirror and overview for the play's world." —T. R. О. 


English—15 
In contrast to Oth. where Shakespeare altered his source to ennoble his hero, in W. T. 
he deprived Leontes of the virtues he had in Greene's Pandosto. Leontes becomes a 
symbol not of “man at his highest" but a cowardly and mean cuckold. The first half 
of the play can be regarded as “warped comedy." By presenting a potentially tragic 
situation as grotesquely comic, Shakespeare is able to suggest that even the most 


painful situation will with time be assimilated into a pure comic perspective that 
stresses the ultimately beneficent outcome of events. ---А. С. 


69. Smith, Jonathan. The Language of Leontes, SQ, 19:4, Aut. 1968, 317-327. The 
nature of Leontes's madness in the first. half of W. Т, is conveyed linguistically by intri- 
cate and elliptical syntax and. by shifts of diction. Within a single speech the diction 
alternates between coarse monosyllables and certain Latinate words used in their original 
sense.. The words are unusual in Shakespeare and in the period. Over two thirds 
of Leontes's obscure words are found in Henry Cockeram's The English dictionary, 
or a new interpreter of hard English words (1623). The Latinate words of the other 
Characters are more familiar, and very few are found in Cockeram. .Leontes's pretense 
of logic and reason is exposed by the breakdown of syntax and the rush of short, 
blunt words. With his recovery, his language "takes on a grave simplicity." --А. С: 


70. Huttar, Charles A. The Christian Basis of Shakespeare’s SONNET 146, SQ, 19:4, 
Aut. 1968, 355-365. The thought of Sonnet 146 is traditionally Christian. The poem 
neither reflects "an ironic humanism" critical of Christian asceticism nor explores con- 
tradictions in Christian doctrine, as has been argued by B. C. Southam (SQ, 11:1, Win. 
1960, 67-71 [AES, 3:7, July 1960, 1601]). The view that it does results from too close 
an identification of Christianity with the doctrines of Neoplatonism and Stoicism. The 
poem rejects a "simple Platonic soul-body dichotomy" in which the body is condemned 
as corrupt and corrupting. Rather it reminds us that the soul is responsible to the 
body and that this responsibility requires control of its own powers (the "rebel powers" 
are those of the soul, not of the body). The victory of the soul is not over the body but 
over itself, and such victory leads to a victory over death. —A. G. 


71. Frye, Roland Mushat. Five Shakespeare Allusions: 1621-1630, SQ, 20:1, Win. 
1969, 81-83. A quotation from Romeo appears in the 1621 edition of the anonymous 
miscellany A helpe to memorle. The quotation is omitted in the 1630 edition which, 
however, adds three others, from Ham., Lucr, and Romeo, the last two slightly 
modified. The fifth quotation (from Ham.), dated 1640 in The Shakespeare Allusion- 
Book is redated. It first appeared in the 1621 edition of another miscellany, À helpe to 
discourse. Only one of the five quotations gives any indication of Shakespeare's 
authorship. | --А. С. 


72. Hurtgen, Charles. The Operatic Character of Background Music in Film Adapta- 
tions of Shakespeare, SQ, 20:1, Win. 1969, 53-64. 'The success of music used in film 
adaptations of Shakespeare has been uneven. It is least successful when its purpose is 
to serve as background. It is then too operatic in form—in its use of recurrent 
themes, in orchestration, in its attempts to sustain a mood. The composer is, of 
course, limited by having “to fit the music to the exact length of scenes.” Generally it 
is a stylistic compromise between Elizabethan and Modern. Perhaps most successful 
was William Walton's score for H. V. —AÀ. С. 


73. Milward, Peter. Some Missing Shakespeare Letters, SQ, 20:1, Win. 1969, 84-87. 
[In the hope of encouraging a search for the supposed missing letters that may have. 
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63. Scott, William O. Another *Heroical Devise? in PERICLES, SQ, 20:1, Win. 1969, 
91-95. The singing in the reunion scene of Pericles and Marina is more important in 
Shakespeare than it is in the corresponding scene in either of his narrative sources, 
Gower and Twine. The scene may owe something to Paradin's Heroical Devises (1591), 
specifically to the emblem on the power of music and the narrative accompanying it, 
which tells of a man awakened by music. It is known that Paradin was used in Per. 
for the mottoes of three of the.knights in ILii, a scene often denied to Shakespeare. 
The use of Paradin in the reunion scene strengthens the case for Shakespeare's author- 
ship of the early parts of the play. | —A. С. 


64. Smith, Irwin. Dramatic Time Versus Clock Time in Shakespeare, SQ, 20:1, Win. 
1969, 65-69. Scenes ii. and iii, Act IV, of R. HI provide a good example of the fore- 
shortening of stage.time and the way in which concurrent actions on the stage can 
extend over varying lengths of time without the discrepancy calling attention to itself. 
Four actions are. initiated in ii. and completed in iii: the murder of the princes, which 
represents a period of about four hours; the death of Anne and marriage of Clarence's 
daughter, which represent about four days each; and Buckingham’s flight to Wales, 
which extends over a period of about two weeks. The discrepancy passes unnoticed in 
the theater. —A. G. 


65. Fain, John Tyree. Some Notes on AriePs Song, SQ,.19:4, Aut. 1968, 329-332. 
Ariel's song Full fadom five thy father lies casts a spell not опу on Ferdinand but also 
on the reader. Rhythm and sound are used not primarily to sharpen the meanings of 
words but to subordinate specific meaning and precise image to the larger effect of 
feeling and thought that constitutes the poem. The song makes us feel the power of art 
to transmute sorrow and human experience “into something rich and strange." —-A, С. 


66. McAlindon T. Language, Style, and Meaning in TROILUS AND CRESSIDA, 
PMLA, 84:1, Jan. 1969, 29-43. The dramatic design of this play is based on the 
Renaissance theory that errors of speech and style are omens of personal and social 
disorder. Greeks and Trojans alike offend against the stylistic and behavioral doctrine 
of decorum by failing to adjust their words to the subject, the situation, or the person 
addressed. They thus draw attention to the defects of judgment or the inexperience 
which account for the failures.in war and love upon which the play concentrates. | 
Shakespeare enhances the ethical significance of this design by showing that both 
warriors and lovers swear rashly or fail to relate words to deeds. The discords in style 
arise mainly from disproportionate use of three techniques of figurative language, 
"surplusage," diminishing, and juxtaposition of widely differing styles. -—Р. G. D. 


67. Holt, Charles Loyd. Notes on. the Dramaturgy of THE WINTER'S TALE, SQ, 
20:1, Win. 1969, 47-51. We are constantly aware of "time in movement," of life as a 
process of growth and decay in W. T. While images of decay predominate in the first 
half and growth in the second, we are reminded of decay in the second half by a set of 
comparisons that indirectly link Leontes and Florizel The cyclic time which the play 
postulates contains within itself “concentric cycles of reality and illusion.” The play 
tells us that "existence in time" constantly Шы interpretation “іп terms of reality . 
or illusion." —A. G. 


68. Mowat, Barbara Adams. A Tale of Sprights and Goblins, SQ, 20:1, Win. 1969, 
37-46. Winters Tale is "an expansion of Shakespeare's comic vision," not "of his 
tragic." The actions of Leontes arouse derision and horror rather than pity and terror. 
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Duke’s “14 years” for the time the law has not been enforced is deliberate. It is 
natural for Claudio, a victim of the law, to give a time longer than was the case. 
Further, 19 zodiacs in the Metonic cycle is the time it took for the moon to make a full 
revolution. In effect, Claudio is saying that it is absurd to invoke an old law that 
is only “enforced once in a blue moon.” —A. G. 


58. Bronstein, Herbert. Shakespeare, the Jews, and THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, 
SQ, 20:1, Win. 1969, 3-10. Although a vengeful and comic villain and the stereotyped 
Elizabethan Jew, Shylock is not a monster. The play deals with the threat of the new 
commercial world to such values as generosity, loyalty, and self-sacrifice. In the 
stereotype of the Jew, Shakespeare found a symbol of the destructive tendencies of the 
growing Capitalism and a means of emphasizing that not all Christians follow the ideals 
of their faith. Two themes of the play are the deceptiveness of label and surfaces (the 
caskets) and the “ideal of unconditional love,” extended without regard to the merits 
of the individual. Given these themes, Shakespeare could not avoid presenting Shylock 
with some sympathy. --А. G 


59. Greenfield, Thelma N. A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM and THE PRAISE 
OF FOLLY, CL, 20:3, Sum. 1968, 236-244. Parallels in concept and allusion “argue 
persuasively for Shakespeare’s utilization of some attitudes and parts” of The Praise of 
Folly. These include the image of the actors on stage who stand exposed as to their 
real identity and the state of the fool who has glimpsed paradise. “Both works within 
a comic context offer ironic but sublime hints of fleeting, nonrational modes of per- 
ception which give the fool, after all, his valid moment of triumph.” —N. V. 


60. Homan, Sidney R. The Single World of A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'$ DREAM, 
BuR, 17:1, Mar. 1969, 72-84. By placing Theseus's Athenian realm of reason and 
repression in Oberon's larger world of passion and freedom, Shakespeare reveals the 
role of imagination in making the two worlds one, and suggests that man is a small, 
undistinguished dreamer in a world ultimately beyond his understanding. --А. T. T. 


61. Watts, Robert A. The Comic Scenes in OTHELLO, SQ, 19:4, Aut. 1968, 349-354. 
The three comic scenes in Oth, (the drinking scene and the two clown scenes) present in 
microcosm the themes of the play. The first suggests the corruption of reason by 
passion through drugs (here liquor, elsewhere enchantment or manipulation) and the 
reduction to animal nature that follows. Othello's ending of the brawl started by Jago 
is an ironic anticipation of the final scene when reason is restored to Othello. The 
clown scenes establish an identity between lago and the clown. Like lago, the clown, 
preferring discord, banishes music, uses coarse language to demean ideals, and dupes 
others with his wit and word play. By their "inversions of emotional expectation" the 
comic scenes "temper the ultimate tragedy." --А. С. 


62. Williams, William P. The F1 OTHELLO Copy-Text, PBSA, 63:1, 151 Qt. 1969, 
23-25. The theory that printer's copy for F1 Oth. was an annotated copy of Q1 is 
supported by an examination of the proofreading evidence: the most extensive proof- 
reading corrections occur where the greatest number of additions to the F1 text exist; 
the proofreader's concern, therefore, was not with the ability of compositor B (whose 
work usually did not require careful proofing) but with the state of the printer's copy. 

—G. T. Т. 


Cf: Item 99 
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Scroop had been the epitome of integrity, and because his betrayal seems to have no 
motive, Henry can explain it only with reference to the Devil and describe it as "another 
fall of man." It is significant that the sentencing of Scroop to death is followed almost 
immediately by the report of Falstaff's death. With the death of the "spirit" and the 
"body" of discord, the state is again whole and Hal's education is complete. --А. G. 


52. Anderson, Peter S. Shakespeare's CAESAR: The Language of Sacrifice, CDr, 
3:1, Sp. 1969, 3-26. By means of language, which is conceptual, and spectacle, which is 
perpetual, Caesar dramatizes a mythos. The eidic (shape or form) of the mythic 
pattern of sacrifice centers on the heritage and lineage of Rome represented by Pompey. 
Caesar is the victim, but Pompey is the divinity. The mythic language of sacrifice or ” 
exchange, “a special and private language in place of and separated from the general 
language of mythic significance," forms a "metonymic epistemology” in the "ground- 
work and outgrowth of sacrifice.” The “metonymic epistemology of sacrifice’ demands 
an exchangeable victim, Caesar, who can serve as both the cause and cure of the 
“Roman” problem. —T. R. O. 


53. Coursen, Herbert R., Jr. The Fall and Decline of JULTUS CAESAR, TSLL, 4:2, 
Sum. 1962, 241-251. The weakness in Caesar lies in the fact that with the death of 
Caesar the play collapses because the dominant images of height and lowness so suc- 
cessful earlier no longer function effectively. A transition from H. V to Ham., Caesar 
fails essentially because it lies “in the shadow of the greatest works towards which it 
points." —TC. R. A. 


54. Fortin, Rene E. JULIUS CAESAR: An Experiment in Point of View, SQ, 19:4, 
Aut. 1968, 341-347. Shakespeare's experiment in point of view in Caesar is designed to 
reveal the complex nature of truth. To this end misconstruction and miscalculation 
pervade the play, and major figures are portrayed equivocally. The arousal of contra- 
dictory responses in the audience to the characters and the causes they represent is 
deliberate. Is Caesar tyrant and demagogue or generous friend and preserver of the 
state? Is Brutus an idealist or a self-deluded egocentric? Since each character offers 
an imperfect view, final assessment is impossible. The epistemological principle that 
underlies the play stretches out to the audience so that it must become aware of its 
own fallibility. —A. G. 


55. Simmons, J. L. Shakespeare's Julius Caesar: The Roman Actor and the Man, 
TSE, 16, 1968, 1-28. The play is primarily concerned with a conflict between the 
flawed good of Caesar and Brutus's flawed ideal of a world in which Caesar is unneces- 
sary; Shakespeare does not establish a moral relativism and does not separate the 
private tragedy of Brutus from the moral and politica] implications of Caesar's murder. 

—R. C. S. 


56. Velz, John W. The Text of JULIUS CAESAR in the Second Folio: Two Notes, 
SQ, 20:1, Win. 1969, 95-98. [The first note is on sophistication in the Methuen Fac- 
simile of the Second Folio (1909). A comparison of 15 readings of Caesar in the 
Facsimile with the variant readings in 53 copies of the Second Folio in the Folger 
reveals that the Facsimile contains 15 sophistications made either by inking or deletion 
and so may not be a reliable tool for research. The second note, on press-correction in 
the Second Folio, suggests that study of variants in the many copies of the Second 
Folio may "throw light on printing-house methods in the 17th century."] --А. С. 


57. Nathan, Norman. Nineteen Zodiacs: MEASURE FOR MEASURE Lii.172, SQ, 
20:1, Win. 1969, 83-84. The discrepancy between Claudio’s “19 zodiacs" and the 
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` 46. Beum, Robert. The Rhyme in SAMSON AGONISTES, TSLL, 4:2, Sum. 1962, 
177-182. «Returning to rhyme after two rhymeless epics, Milton utilizes the 100 or so 
rhymed lines to heighten the effect of passionate or sententious utterances. In creating a 
distinct pattern, he gives most of the rhyme to the chorus, which, by alternating between 
rhymed and unrhymed lines, sets forth its double role of a symbolic or interpretive 
presence as wen as a dramatic one. Rhyme serves throughout as Milton’s italics. 
—C. К.А. 


Shakespeare = 

47. Williamson, Marilyn І. The Masque of Hymen in AS YOU LIKE IT, CDr, 2:4, 
Win. 1968-69, 248-258. As You Like It is a pastoral drama, and Shakespeare under- 
· standably used the conventions of the genre. The masque to Hymen at the end of the 
play treats Һе ћете of romantic love and introduces the conventional device of com- 
bining allegorical and human figures. Through the masque, Shakespeare significantly 
develops "fundamental questions of time and permanence in love" and so gives the 
play thematic and structural unity. —T. R. O. 


48. Glick, Claris. HAMLET in the English Theater—Acting Texts from Betterton 
(1676) to Olivier (1963), SQ, 20:1, Win. 1969, 17-35. The productions examined are 
divided into four periods, the 18th century, the first half of the 19th, the second half of 
the 19th and early 20th, and from 1927 to 1963. In all but the last, cutting was 
extensive. Most often cut were the Dumb Show, Hamlets speech on the boy: players, 
the scene between Polonius and Reynaldo, and much, sometimes all, of the Fortinbras 
material. Only Olivier included all the Fortinbras references. Some texts of the first 
two periods omitted Polonius's advice to Laertes, and some in the first three cut 
Hamlet's speech, "Now might I do it pat." Changes in words to avoid profanity are 
found in the first two periods and for purposes of clarity in all. Additions of some 
length are frequent in the first two periods, less so in the next two, and virtually non- 
existent in the last. - —A. G. 
49, O'Brien, Gordon W. HAMLET IV.v.26-29, SQ, 20:1, Win. 1969, 88-90. The 
word “imposthume” in Hamlet’s “imposthume . . . that inward breaks” means more 
than ulcer or abscess. Medical commentaries of the day generally defined it as a tumor, 
almost always malignant. Hamlet is saying that the illness of a state сап be such that 
it is beyond cure and may prove fatal --А. G. 


50. Sjoberg, Elsa. From Madcap Prince to King: The Evolution of Prince Hal, SQ, 
20:1, Win. 1969, 11-16. Hal undergoes no real change. What changes is the world's 
view of him. His absence from court is not irresponsibility, and his enjoyment of the 
company of London's lowlife simply reflects a ruler's love of his people. The key 
to him lies in the phrase "being wanted" from his important soliloquy at the end of 
Lii. of 1 Н. ГУ. At each crisis Hal is there to help; when needed he is always ready. 
Hal’s evolution is not one of character but the “struggle he has to face to: confirm his 
rights and win his kingdom." —A. б. 


51. Kelly, Robert L. Shakespeare's Savobi and the “Spirit of Cain,” SQ, 20:1, Win. 
1969, 71-80. The intensity of Henry's denunciation of Lord Scroop (H. у, IL ii. 
. 94-144) is not to be accounted for by vindictiveness of “self-doubt.” Scroop had been a 
trusted friend of Henry, his "bed-fellow." Members óf the Scroop family appear in 
each play of the Lancastrian tetralogy. Collectively they had come to symbolize civil 
. discord in its most pernicious form; they represented evil masked as good. Because 
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to relate its particular view of man and God to Marlowe's other works, to his atheistic 
doctrines, and to scholarly assumptions about Marlowe, whose mind was perhaps more 
medieval than modern, and whose view of experience was often more antihumanistic 
than humanistic. Obsessed with the thought of man's impotence before the ‘power of 
time and death, Marlowe was attracted to the idea of man's transcendent will But he 
intuited very early the inhumanity of absolute or superhuman power. Recognizing the 
horror of his own conception of the divine, he juxtaposed Faustus and Christ, first as 
moral antitheses and then as complementary sacrifices toan implacable God. To read 
the play as an orthodox homily is to strip it of its.tragic grandeur and metaphysical 
terror. The play is Marlowe's ultimate religious and cosmological statement. --Р. С. D. 


Thomas Middleton | 

42. Marotti, Arthur F. Fertility and Comic Form in A CHASTE MAID IN CHEAP- 
SIDE, CDr, 3:1, Sp. 1969, 65-74. In this play Middleton transforms his sophisticated 
satiric comedy, directed to the educated audience of the private theaters, into a form 
suitable for the popular stage. Although he uses the..themes of his earlier “city” 
comedies, he expands “his treatment of human sexuality to.lay new stress on the theme 
of fertility." A Chaste Maid fuses the élan vital theme with a basic comic pattern 
which depends on the character Touchwood Sr., who “vividly symbolizes the power of 
fertility present in Middleton’s dramatic world.” —T. R. O. 


John Milton 


43. Wittreich, Joseph m" n г. Milton’s “Destin’d Urn”: The Art of LYCIDAS, 
PMLA, 84:1, Jan. 1969, 60-70. Lycidas possesses a carefully articulated rhyme scheme, 
which in its elusive regularity drives the main themes of Milton's elegy. Following the 
practices of the English madrigal poets, Milton ignores clearly marked verse paragraph 
divisions and devises a single, continuous rhyme scheme that. envelops the poem in a 
magnificent unity. The form enables Milton to free himself from the bondage of 
rhyme without losing the rhetorical, structural, and thematic support rhyme may offer, 
and provides him with a way of paradoxically reaffirming the principle of order that 
exists for him when the realization comes that Lycidas is not dead. Through the rhyme 
scheme, Milton inscribes a series of circles that is lost with the King's death and 
restored with his resurrection. In the penultimate verse, forward movement subsides, 
irregularity disappears, and order is affirmed. Р —P. G. D. 


44. Feinstein, Blossom. On the Hymns of John Milton and Gian Francesco Pico, CL, 
20:3, Sum. 1968, 245-253. Milton's rejection of pagan gods and ritüals was based not 
only on his affirmation of Christian dogma, but also on Pico, who wished to expel all 
pagan themes. Particularly in the Nativity Hymn-Ode, Milton, by equating pagan gods 
with confusion, ugliness, and error, identifies himself with the writing of Pico, which 
is "essentially antipoetic and starkly Christian." | —N. V. 


45, Chatman, Seymour, Milton's Participial Style, PMLA, 83:5, Oct. 1968, 1386-1399. 
Milton's present participles tend -to be active, narrative-furthering devices; his past 
participles, expository, historical devices. That his practice changed from a heavier 
use of the present to a heavier use of the past participle is clear evidence, of his grow- 
ing Latinity. One aesthetic consequence was a more compact exposition than had 
characterized earlier narrative poetry, with a greater density of historical implication. . 
The heavy use of past participles also coincided well with the philosophical intention of 
Paradise Lost, since the implicit subject. of the past participle often is "God." 'Thus 
God tends to be grammatically, as well аз philosophically, omnipresent though hidden. 
"—P. G. D. 
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John Donne 


36. Haefner, Gerhard. John Donne: THE CANONIZATION, NS, 18:4, Apr. 1969, 
169-175. Donne's meditative style attempts to show the central paradox of the poem 
without resolving it. The paradox depends on historical conditions and is therefore 
not a structural element common to all lyrical poetry. (In German) —K. P. S. J. 


37. Rooney, William J. J. John Donne’s SECOND PREBEND SERMON —A Stylistic 
Analysis, TSLL, 4:1, Sp. 1962, 24-34. The professed theme of the sermon, a logical 
exposition of human suffering and trust in God, is actually secondary to an emotional 
argument in which the speaker projects himself as afflicted humanity. The logical 
argument acts as a rein upon the intensity of the alogical presentation. —J. М.Н. 


Stephen Hawes 


38. Morgan, Alice. THE CONUERCYON OF SWERERS: Another Edition, Library, 
24:1, Mar. 1969, 44-50. To the three previously known editions (1509, 1530, 1551) 
of Hawes's poem may now be added a fourth, an incomplete copy of which is in the 
Huntington Library. It "appears to be a Wynkyn de Worde edition of 1508-1510, 
closely preceding or closely following the edition of 1509"; "one may conjecture 
that it is a corrected edition, printed by de Worde, c. 1510." —G. T. Т. 


Zachary Jones 

39. Williams, Franklin B., Jr. Spenser, Shakespeare, and Zachary Jones, SQ, 19:3, 
Sum. 1968, 205-212. "Zachary Jones is the previously unknown 'Z. L Gentleman’ for 
whom Spenser wrote a commendatory sonnet for the 1596 translation of Jacques de La 
Vardin’s The Historie of George Castriot, Surnamed Scanderberg.” Yet no effort has 
been made to investigate Jones, a barrister and translator from the French, who was 
a member of the Spenser circle. In 1605 Jones published his translation of Pierre Le 
Loyer's A Treatise of Specters in which he makes a definite reference, in his epistle to the 
reader, to his earlier translation of Scanderberg. Richard Farmer, in 1767, noted that 
а passage in Treatises gives the closest analogue to Shylock’s remark about the stimulat- 
ing effect of bagpipes. The answer to the puzzle of Merch. (published in 1600) and 
Treatises containing a common reference must be one of two solutions: either Shake- 
speare and Jones drew independently on a current anecdote or Jones knew Shakespeare 
as well as Spenser. --А. С. 


Ben Jonson 


40. Beaurline, L. A. Ben Jonson and the Illusion of Completeness, PMLA, 84:1, Jan. 
1969, 51-59. The design of Jonson's major comedies came from his desire to exhaust 
the limited possibilities of invention. Earlier writers imitated the fulness of the world 
by representing it in an unlimited, "infinite progression," but Jonson showed an interest 
in achieving variety by means of an illusion of an "infinite class." Similar concepts are 
found in Bacon’s and Hoskins’s rhetorical theories. Jonson displayed this technique 
most clearly in The Alchemist, but he tried it as early as Volpone. The technique is 
characterized by a simple situation, a multiplication of persons, incidents, and set 
speeches, highly integrated in a grand plan that mounts to greater and greater compli- 
cation. Jonson seemed always able to find one more incredible bit of artifice that made 
the end of these plays particularly outrageous. —P. G. D. 


Christopher Marlowe 


41. Ornstein, Robert. Marlowe and God: The Tragic Theology of DR. FAUSTUS, 
PMLA, 83:5, Oct. 1968, 1378-1385. To appreciate this cosmic tragedy, it is necessary 
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Middle English 

30. Delany, Sheila. Chaucer’s HOUSE OF FAME and the Ovide Moralisé, CL, 20:3, 
Sum. 1968, 254-264. Chaucer was indebted to Ovid in his Legend of Good Women, 
and in the light of verbal and thematic parallels, it seems likely that he also drew on 
Ovid as a source for the Hous of Fame. Chaucer’s. work, like Ovid’s, presents Fame 
as a judge whose function it is to assign men to their places in history. №. V. 


31. Hascall, Dudley L Some Contributions : to the Halle-Keyser Theory of Prosody, | 
CE, 30:5, Feb. 1969, 357-365. [This article is a detailed, technical refutation of many 
of the prosodical theories advanced by Halle and Keyser in Chaucer and the Study of 
Prosody, CE, 28:3, Dec. 1966, 187-219 (AES, 10:6, June 1967, 1910)] —E. Ғ.Н. 


32. Hodder, Karen. Two Unpublished Middle English Carol-Fragments, Archiv, 
205:5, Feb. 1969, 378-383. Тһе fragments [printed here] come from British Museum 
Мз Add. 31042 f.94b. They are written in a hand different from the rest of the Ms. 
(Illustrated) | | | —К. P. S. J. 


33. Fifield, Merle. The Arena Theatres in Vienna Codices 2535 and 2536, CDr, 2:4, 
Win. 1968-69, 259-282. The English Castle of Perseverance sketch of the arena theater 
"reproduces absolutely a tri-centric stage: .a centerpiece, a place enclosed by a barrier, 
and an outer ring of action." Richard Southern's "cautiously accepted" reconstruction 
of the arena stage violates the Ms evidence. Six of the ten miniatures in Vienna Codices 
2535 and.2536, La Fortresses de la Foy, validate the legends of the English sketch and 
deny Southern's postulations. The Vienna minatures identify the arena stage as con- 
taining "a castle, a place, a place barrier, and an outer ring, each flexible within its 
limits, each identifiable with characteristic stage movement, yet all bound in the entity 
of the actors' invention." —T. R. O. 


IV. RENAISSANCE 


George Chapman 

34. Presson, Robert K. Wrestling with This World: A View of George Chapman, 
PMLA, 84: i; Jan. 1969, 44-50. Although it has been suggested that Chapman identified 
himself with the Stoic characters who appear in his dramatic works, a case can be made 
thát he reveals himself in most of his poems, plays, and translations, and that he 
deliberately selected subject matter which best characterized his own outlook and 
personal feelings. The good man’s confrontation with a corrupt, hostile, and often 
destructive world is the image of reality Chapman favors, but the necessity for religious 
consolation for numerous adversities is often a concomitant part of that experience. 
Many characters, fictional and historical, past and contemporary, can be read in their 
coping with reality as guises for Chapman's own wrestling with the world. -—Р. G. D. 


35. Smith, John Hazel. The Genesis of the Strozza Subplot in. George Chapman's 
THE GENTLEMAN USHER, PMLA, 83: 5, Oct.-1968, 1448-1453. Chapman's source 
for.every important incident im the Strozza subplot was Chapter X of De Abditis 
Nonnullis mirandis morborum & sanationum causis liber, a collection of medical case 
histories written by Antonio Benivieni. Both works are informed. with Neoplatonism. 
Poetic elaboration aside, Chapman's only important alteration was to allow Strozza to 
retain, in an apparently weakened form, the prophetic gift which Gaspar lost immedi- 
ately after his miraculous cure. | oP, G. р. 
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ПІ. Meredith’s expression of strongly-held values and personal points of view in shorter 
fiction represents an important step forward, since it was rare for a writer to take 
fiction of less than novel length seriously. James, Stevenson, and Kipling helped most 
to bring the short story to maturity and popular recognition in England. Kipling pro- 
vided two important qualities—narrative concision and the appearance of realism. 


IV. By 1900 the typical modern short story had all but driven the looser forms from 
the field. It was characterized by an emphasis on realism, a pessimistic tone, and a 
preference for the reasonably representative events of social Ше. Two new modes 
developed—-detective and science fiction stories. 


Appendix I. Defining the Short Story. The difference between the story in general and 
the short story is that the latter is constructed to produce a unified and simpler effect. 


[Ihe authors discussed include Mudford, Bulwer-Lytton, Rossetti, Le Fanu, Jerrold, 
Surties, Dickens, Thackeray, Hannah Moore, Edgeworth, Mitford, Lover, T. S. Eliot, 
Poe, Yeats, Hardy, Morris, Sharp, Harland, Dowson, Bierce, Wells, Crawford, Wilde, 
Conrad, .Fitz-James O'Brien, Gilchrist, Machen, Steinbock, C. J. Wells, Henley, 
Marriott-Watson, and Mrs. E. Lynne Linton.] —J. J. P. 


26. Würzbach, Natascha. Wandlungen in der Struktur der englischen Prosaerzahlung 
vor Defoe, NS, 17:12, Dec. 1968, 585-601. Certain examples of 17th-century prose 
fiction contain some of the elements which later became the characteristics of the 
modern novel There are “particles of reality" in Aphra Behn's Oroonoko, but they 
are still subjected to the preconceived structure of the prose romance. The dialogue in 
Forde's Ornatus and Artesia is essentia] to the narrative, whereas the dialogue in 
Greene's The Carde of Fancie is a euphuistic exercise. Generally, the “discovery of 
the individual" is responsible for the development of the modern novel. (In German) 

ы —K. P. S. J. 


Ш. MEDIEVAL 


Old English 
27. Barakat, Robert A. John of the Bear and BEOWULF, WFolk, 26:1, Jan. 1967, 
1-11 (reprinted from AFS, V:4, Win. 1967, Item 890). A Mexican version of the 
Bear's Son (AT301; MT B635.1), Juan del Oso, has so many parallels to Beowulf that 
“it appears that this version of the Bear's Son folk tale may be similar to the one used 
by the author of the epic." The case made for the folktale origin of Beowulf by Panzer 
and others is strengthened by the presence in this version of episodes which parallel the 
struggle of Beowulf in the mead hall and Beowulf's journey to the underworld. 

—R. Н. С. 


28. Bolton, W. Е. THE WIFE’S LAMENT and THE HUSBAND'S MESSAGE: А 
Reconsideration Revisited, Archiv, 205:5, Feb. 1969, 337-351. References to Bede's 
description of the Song of Songs show that The Wife’s Lament and The Husband's 
Message are "the two parts of a single poem, clearly marked into further subdivisions, 
and that their affinity can be traced in lexical, stylistic, thematic and generic traits." 

—K. P. S. J. 


29. Keyser, Samuel Jay. Old English Prosody, CE, 30:5, Feb. 1969, 331-356. Sievers's 
"rules" for OE prosody make assumptions which may be challenged, for “if a given 
theory claims that certain lines are unmetrical, rather than suspect the line, it is more 
conservative to suspect the theory." [Keyser discusses at length the inadequacies of 
Sievers's observations on OE stress subordination.] —E. F. Н. 
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withdrawal of the artist causes him to intrude. Brecht's Baal shows how the audience 
has come to dominate both art and the artist, and Tavel’s The Gorilla Queen is meant 
to be anti-cathartic, to destroy critical consciousness. Audience participation is now 
used to get people to come to the theater, and there is no longer any aesthetic distance, 
either of the artist from his work or the work from the artist. The audience is meant 
to be submerged in the material. --Е. Е. Е. 


Fiction 


21. Sargent, Lyman Tower. The Three Faces of Utopianism, MinnR, 7:3-4, 1967, 222- 
230. The utopian novel has advantages over philosophical treatises on utopian societies 
and over actual "communitarian" experiments. The novel imaginatively tests hypotheses 
that would change society, and can both reflect and criticize contemporary society. 'This 
medium is less censored than other forms of expression, and it allows a utopian thinker 
to make his ideas more attractive in order to persuade others to follow him. --В. V. B. 


Poetry 

22. McCutchion, David. The Influence of Baudelaire on English Literature, JJCL, 
7, 1967, 1-16. Baudelaire was a poet of startling originality, who was not only part of 
a general influence, but also a more specific inspiration on Pater, James and Francis 
Thomson, Solomon, Dowson, and Wilde. Only the superficial aspect of Baudelaire's 
art was appreciated in England because the aesthetic movement was limited to the 
aristocratic class. —W. J. К. 


23. Middlebrook, Jonathan. Sunshine Supermen, CE, 30:6, Mar. 1969, 418-423. 
The Victorians regarded poetry as "delightful" and "healing," but subservient to the 
rational. Sunlight, identified with reason, was a symbolic enemy of poetry. Arnold's 
Empedocles on Etna epitomizes his "age's sense of the limits of poetry," for Apollo 
cannot inhabit the summit of the mountain, ie. intellect. Poetry of the present 
century— popular, academic, and anti-establishment protest—uses illumination as 
symbolic of the "sought-for" reality—that which is above reason. —E. F. H. 


| ENGLISH 

П. THEMES AND TYPES 

Subjects 

24. Allen, Michael J. B. The Chase: The Development of a Renaissance Theme, CL, 
20:4, Fall 1968, 301-312. The images of the chase, the wound, the deer, and the 
woman in Ronsard's poetry, The Faerle Queen, and the Latin Bestiary of the 12th 
century arrive at an ultimate complexity in Marvell’s poem, The Nymph complaining 
for the death of her Faun. Although there does not seem to be a decisive break between 


the 16th and 17th century, there was still "a continual reworking of the same imagery 
that made the beginning and the end products very different indeed." —N. V. 


i 


Fiction 

25. Harris, Wendell V. English Short Fiction in the Nineteenth Century, SSF, 6:1, 
Fall 1968, 1-93. I. Early 19th-century short fiction usually appeared in collections. The 
most commonly published tales were those of overtly moral purpose and of the 
peculiarities of a locale or nationality. Blackwood’s, for years the solitary periodical 
of importance publishing short fiction, featured the humorous story, the narrative of 
curious events in foreign countries, and the legend or imitation legend. — | 
IL The period 1830-1880 produced many writers of short fiction but no steady 
improvement in technique. 
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General 


14. Llewellyn, Alun. Manners and Maxims in the Nineteenth Cae AWR, 17: 40, 
Win. 1969, 151-161. [The article is a general summary of 19th-century Welsh customs 
and maxims with several references to minor literary works.] —T. R. O. 


15. Rees, Eiluned. Developments in the Book Trade in Kighteenth-Century Wales, 
Library, 24:1, Mar. 1969, 33-43. [The article is a general survey of printing, bookbind- . 
ing, and bookselling.] —G. T. T. 


IV. LANGUAGE 


Linguistics 

16. Quirk, Randolph.. On Conceptions of Good Grammar, EDH, 35, 1969, 115-127. 
At present, the word grammar has seven non-technical meanings. A combination of 
three of them defines good grammar as it can be used in teaching English. An authori- 
tative grammatical guide should contain "the construction of theories to account for 
language rules, the best way to describe them, [and] the best way to regard their rela- 
tionship to each other and to the rest of human behavior." This guide could then be 
used to remedy the fact that native speakers usually have only an intuitive approach to 
their language. . —K. P. $, 1. 


V. THEMES AND TYPES 

Subjects 

17. Pollak, Felix. Pornography: A Trip Around the Halfworld, TriQ, No. 12, Sp. 1968, 
121-138. Liberalists, in attempting to defend a work accused of pornography, set out 
to prove it is not pornographic at all. If there is no such thing as pornography, then 
nothing will be forbidden, and there is no. more віп. Over-emphasis on nudity, over-use 
of four-letter words, and promotion of unlimited sex have been more effective than 
censorship in removing pruriency. Curiously, pornography in literature has been 
-.attacked, but pornography in advertising is considered respectable, and violence and 
sadism have made many best-sellers in the paperback field. —F. E. F. 


18. Ting, Nai-Tung. The Holy Man and the Snake Woman: A Study of a Lamia 
Story in Asian and European Literature, Fabula, 8:3, 1966, 145-191. The origins of 
the Lamia story lie in ancient beliefs and myths whose original meanings and charac- 
ters have been transformed by successive cultures. In the West, the last significant 
use of the legend was made by Keats, while in contemporary China it forms the basis 
for a much-respected and studied national legend.. | —T. E. B. 


19. Bovie, Palmer. Seduction: The Amphitryon Theme from Plautus to Pinter, MinnR 


7:3-4, 1967, 304-313. Plautus's Amphitryon, after going through 39 versions, has been 
adapted by many dramatists. Shakespeare in Errors, Moliere in Amphitryon, Giradoux 
in Amphitryon 38, Pinter in The Lover, and others have varied the theme by changing 


the feminine characters and the number of couples. involved, . —B. V. В. 


20. Epstein, Leslie. Beyond the Baroque: The Role of the Audience in the Modern 
Theater, TriQ, No. 12, Sp. 1968, 213-234. The most important characteristic of the 
baroque is the merging of art, artist, and audience, but these elements are no longer 
merged in contemporary art. In Pirandello’s Six Characters in Search of an Author 
the artist abdicates, but the characters. are burdened rather than. freed, and the very 
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critic must examine himself to see if he is qualified to criticize. Most modern fiction 
demands specialized knowledge of some sort in order to be properly understood. 
—N. D. M. 


7. Goodman, Walter. On Doing-One's-Thing, ASch, 38:2, Sp. 1969, 240-247. There 
is a pervasive conviction in many media today that doing one’s thing is not only 
acceptable, but mandatory. Consequently, content is sacrificed for new form, discipline 
for self-indulgence, and objectivity for sincerity. Friedman’s play, Scuba Daba, 
Godard’s film, Weekend, and Hersey’s book on the Detroit riots, The Algiers Motel 
Incident, reflect one or more of these weaknesses. —A. T. T. 


8. Lester, Mark. The Relation of Linguistics to Literature, CE, 30:5, Feb. 1969, 366- 
375. Neither structural nor transformational linguists can contribute significantly to 
literary criticism. Essentially, the linguist is concerned with the syntactic and phono- 
logical levels of which a writer is unaware. The writer's creative awareness dwells upon 
the lexical level, "inherently the realm of the irregular and idiosyncratic.” The trans- 
formationalist may aid the literary critic in metrics and stylistics, but his contribution 
can only be “inherently limited.” —E. F. H. 


9. Pope-Hennessy, John. Writing on Art, EDH, 35, 1969, 101-114. "The qualification 
of the writer on art is that he can see, not that he can write." Before the use of photo- 
graphs art critics had to supply detailed information about what they saw before they 
could proceed with the interpretation itself—and their work was the better for it. 
This explains why the criticism of Ruskin, Pater, the early Fry and tbe early Berenson 
is superior to the more philosophically minded but less reliable writing of today. 
—kK. P. S. J. 


Il. CELTIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE 


Ambrose Bebb 


10. Clark, Leonard. Ambrose Bebb, AWR, 17:40, Win. 1969, 25-30. [A tribute to 
Bebb (1895-1955), an eminent Welsh nationalist, scholar and translator, the article 
lists Bebb's 16 books by title with their dates of publication.] —T. R. O. 


Alun Lewis 


11. The Young Historian: Some Letters from Alan Lewis, AWR, 17:40, Win. 1969, 
3-21. [Reprints several letters written between 1935 and 1940 from Alun Lewis to 
Reginald Treharne, his former history teacher at University College, Aberystwyth.] 

— Т. R. O. 


Reverend David Williams 


12. Davies, Elwyn. The Hammer and the Anvil, AWR, 17:40, Win. 1969, 98-112. 
[The article contains a brief biography of Williams (1738-1816), founder of the Welsh 
Royal Literary Fund.] —T. R. O. 


Beunans Meriasek 


13. Meyer, Robert T. The Middle-Cornish Play BEUNANS MERIASEK, CDr, 3:1, 
Sp. 1969, 54-64, The “Lifẹ of Meriasek” is the only example of the Latin vita play on 
English soil. Its language is Middle Cornish in its syntactical features, but it contains 
a strong mixture of ME vocabulary. The play parallels the French saint plays of the 
15th and 16th century. It follows hagiographical sources and, like much religious 
drama of the period, intermingles burlesque “with criticism of political and ecclesiastical 
institutions and customs.” —T. R. O. 


GENERAL 
І. GENERAL STUDIES 


Aesthetics 


1. Jenkins, Iredell. The Aesthetic Object, RMeta, 11:1, Sept. 1957, 3-11. Although 
art describes reality, it is of a different order from the reality described by science. The 
difference is in the perspective from which the objects of reality are viewed. What 
science defines as objects of reality "that we encounter in ordinary experience" is what 
art transforms into an aesthetic object. In doing so, art fuses the particularity of a 
given object and the universality of the "meanings that cluster around it" Thus, "in 
articulating his own unique experience of love, Donne clarifies the equally unique... 
loves of other men." And, in many of his works, James creates distinctly individual 
women, each of whom, nevertheless, evokes the general theme of the naive American 
woman in Europe. —J. Н. К. 


2. Margolis, Joseph. Тһе Mode of Existence of а Work of Art, RMeta, 12:1, Sept. 
1958, 26-34. A work of art is both autotelic (according to Eliot), and subject to the 
perception of an observer, as G. S. Fraser says. The disparity between these two view- 
points dissolves when we consider that "the work of art is autotelic but its existence 
must first be seen thus; and that existence is not completed prior to the activity of a 
certain kind of imagination." —J. H. R. 


' 3. Orsini, G. М. С. The Organic Concepts in Aesthetics, CL, 21:1, Win. 1969, 1-30. 
The concepts of organic unity and organic form have their roots in Plato and Aristotle 
and are still to be found in the theories of contemporary critics. Although various 
periods have been critical of the two concepts, they are still valid. —N. V. 


Literary Theory 

4, Nin, Anais. Novel of the Future, STwenC, No. 1, Sp. 1968, 79-108. The literature 
of today: is іп an "intermediate period," a “chasm between poetry and prose" which 
will one day be fused by symbolism and “poetic prose.” “We must continue to make 
‘the contents of the unconscious as clear as the contents of the conscious mind.” Writers 
who attempt the fusion of the conscious and unconscious are Hutchins, Kavan, Goyen, 
: Barnes, Hawkes, Bolton, West, Miller, and Young. Hawkes is “our first surrealist 
writer'—he gives us “reason’s last desperate attempt to know what unreason is"; 
Hutchins does not have “one bland or meaningless line” and Young is “the richest 
source of all.” It does not matter “when and where a new form begins, but it does 
matter that we should always remain open to innovation.” —W. V. D. 





5. Wachtel, Albert. The Boundaries of Narrative, JAesE, 2:1, Jan. 1968, 125-129 
(rev.-art., Robert Scholes and Robert Kellogg, The Nature of Narrative, Oxford U. 
Press, New York, 1966). This book deals with the relationship of the various forms, 
such as illustrative, representational, oral, and written, within narrative. 'The. major 
claims are that the ancient epic and 19th-century realistic. novel present the greatest 
narrative- structures; that in the 20th century the narrative has undergone a change as 
great as that from oral to written narrative; and that to understand narrative it must 
be examined in the light of its age and its author's intentions. —R. B. 


t 


-- 


Theory of Criticism 


6. Anderson, David D. The Knowing Critic, ОСО, 14:3, Mar. 1969, 4-7. ‘Now that 
the ‘New Critics’ have either fallen into disrepute or agreed to mend their ways," the 
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Abstracts of English Studies was founded in 1958 by members of the University 
of Colorado Department of English. The editorial offices are at the University of 
Colorado, Boulder, and at the University of Illinois at Chicago Circle. AES appears 
ten times a year on a monthly basis from September through June. Volumes follow the 
publication schedule. At present approximately 1,100 journals are screened for articles 
dealing with American, English, and British Commonwealth literature and English 
language. These articles are abstracted by volunteer contributors and field editors, 
including abstracters from Abstracts of Folklore Studies. 


Formnat 


Abstracts are arranged in four major sections of material: General, English, 
American, and Commonwealth and Related Literatures. Basic information locating 
material in AES (titles of major listings, sub-categories, and item numbers) and subject 
information (titles of articles and all works, words, parts of words, and phrases discussed 
linguistically, the Bible, and its books) appear in boldface type. A title within a title 
is indicated by full capitals and boldface type, which is the only special-face type used. 
In order to keep the material distinguished by special-face type to a minimum, otber 
items, such as foreign words and phrases, are not in special face. Quotation marks are 
used only to indicate quotations or to set off words and phrases used in a particular way 
peculiar to an author. Reference to the source of the article immediately follows the 
article title, the journal title being abbreviated. A key to journal abbreviations appears 
on the first page of each issue of AES. 


Index 


AES provides both monthly and annual indexes. These indexes are keyed to 
item number, not page number. The monthly index contains, in a single alphabetical 
listing, three types of entries: (1) names of people referred to significantly, (2) titles 
of anonymous works dealt« with, and (3) subjects treated. Generally the subject 
categories are used when the article is concerned with concepts, theories, themes, etc. 
When the abstract deals with individual authors and their work, it is listed under the 
authors’ names. The annual index not only cumulates the ten monthly indexes, but 
includes two additional features. It lists the names of the authors of the articles 
abstracted. It also includes sub-categories for those persons and subjects which appear 
frequently in the monthly indexes, so that one is not confronted, for instance, with the 
name Shakespeare, followed by 254 undifferentiated item numbers; 

The automation of the AES index in 1966 has made feasible the cumulation of 
annual indexes at some future date. 
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Drama and Theatre (formerly First Stage), 7:1, Fall 1968. 

Denver Quarterly, 3:4, Win. 1969. 

Diogenes, No. 45, Sp. 1964. 

Drama Critique, 11:3, Fall 1968. 

Essays By Divers Hands, 35, 1969. 

Esquire, 71:5, May 1969. 

Evergreen Review, 13:67, June 1969. 

Fabula, 1:1, 1958; 8:3, 1966. 

Journal of Aesthetic Education, 2:1, Jan. 1968; 2, Apr. 1968. 

Jadavpur Journal of Comparative Literature, 7, 1967. 

Langues Modernes, 60:2, Mar.-Apr. 1966. 

Library, 5th Series, 24:1, Mar. 1969. 

Modern Drama, 11:3, Dec. 1968. 

Minnesota Review, 7:3-4, 1967; 8:1, 1968; 2, 1968; 3, 1968; 4, 1968; 
9:], 1969. 

Modern Fiction Studies, 14:3, Aut. 1968. 

New Orleans Review, 1:2, Win. 1969, 

Neueren Sprachen, 17:12, Dec. 1968; 18:1, Jan. 1969; 2, Feb. 1969; 
3, Mar. 1969; 4, Apr. 1969. 

Ohioana, 8:3, Fall 1965. 

Paunch, No. 33, Dec. 1968. i 

Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, 63:1, Ist Qt. 1969. 

PMLA, 83:5, Oct. 1968; 84:1, Jan. 1969. 

Queen's Quarterly, 76:1, Sp. 1969. 

Revue de Paris, Sept. 1967. 

Review of Metaphysics, 11:1, Sept. 1957; 12:1, Sept. 1958. 

Studies in Burke and His Time, 9:3, Sp. 1968; 10:1, Fall 1968. 

South Carolina Review, 1:1, Nov. 1968. 

Studies in Romanticism, 8:1, Aut. 1968. 

Studies in the Literary Imagination, 2:1, Apr. 1969. 

Shakespeare Quarterly, 19:3, Sum. 1968; 4, Aut. 1968; 20:1, Win. 1969. 

Studies in Short Fiction, 6:1, Fall 1968. 

Studies in the Twentieth Century, No. 1, Sp. 1968. 

Theatre Annual, 23, 1967. 

Twentieth Century Literature, 13:2, July 1967; 3, Oct. 1967; 4, Jan. 
1968; 14:1, Apr. 1968; 2, July 1968; 3, Oct. 1968. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


At the request of many readers, we have expanded 
the entries in the Annual Index to include the addresses 
of all periodicals abstracted in Volume 13 of AES, with 
the exception of a few we could not locate. The compila- 
tion of this material has delayed publication of the index, 
but we believe that the listing will provide a veal new ` 
service to readers of AES. 


We invite all readers to check the addresses of 
periodicals familiar to them and to inform us of any 
corrections or changes we should make. АП such informa- 
tion may be addressed to: 


The Managing Editor 
Abstracts of English Studies В 
Woodbury 102 

University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 80302 


—The Editors 


Frank М. Patterson, Central Missouri State 
College 

John J. Patton, Atlantic Community College 

Barbara A. Paulson, Baltimore, Marylond 

Hugh Pendexter, 111, Armstrong State College 

John S. Phillipson, University of Akron 

Sister Priscilla Piche, Barry College 

Michael J. Preston, Temple Buell College 

David Radford, Florida State University 

Erich F. Radtke, Chicago, Illinois 

Robert Reilly, Rider College 

David L. Roberts, Miami University (Ohio) 

Douglas J. Robillard, New Haven College 

Jerome H. Rosenberg, Miami University (Ohio) 

Thomas W. Ross, Colorado College 

O. H. Rudzik, University College, Toronto 

S. J. Sackett, Fort Hays Kansas State College 

Keith W, Schlegel, Miami University (Ohio) 

Duane B, Schneider, Ohio University 

Howard J. Seller, California State College (Ful- 
lerton) 

John B. Shipley, University of lllinois (Chi- 
cago) 

James W. Sire, Northern Illinois University 

Robert L. Smith, Kent State University 

John H. Snyder, Miami University (Ohio) 

Herman E. Spivey, University of Florida 

M. Stam, University of Amsterdam, The 
Netherlands 

Robert C. Steensma, University of Utah 

Gilbert Storms, Miami University (Ohlo) 

Garland Strother, Ohio University 

- G. Thomas Tanselle, University of Wisconsin 

Kenneth Lee Taylor, University of Maine 
(Presque Isle) 

oe T. Tees, Central Missouri State Col- 
ege 

Lorraine Temple, Florida State University 

шз H. Thorsen, Allegheny Community Col- 
ege 

Nancy Е, Tompkins, Manhattanville College 

Maxine Turnage, North Texas State Univer- 
sity 


B, J. Tysdahl, University of Oslo 

John R, Parbs, University of Calgary 

Ruth M. Vonde Kieft, Queen's College, CUNY 
John Van Eerde, Lehigh University 


Wolfgang Viereck, Johannes Gutenberg- 
Universitat 


Nelvin Vos, Muhlenberg College 

Richard J. Wall, St, Francis College 

Arthur E. Waterman, Georgia State University 

Bs Mary Anthony Weinig, Rosemont Col- 
ege 

Robert H. Weiss, West Chester State College 

R. E. Wiehe, Lowell Technological institute 


С. К. Wilson, Jr., University of South Ala- 
bama ` 


Sister Anne Winkelmann, Notre Dame College 
Dorothy A. Wiseheart, Barry College 

Lione! D. Wyld, Cazenovia College 

Robert Yackshaw, John Carroll University 
Eric M. Zale, Wilberforce University 

Henryk Ziomek, University of Georgia 


Contributors to Abstracts of Folklore Studies 


Richard E. Buehler 
Robert Н, Gartman 
C. C. Gorchels 

Jacqueline Simpson 


Contributors to Historical Abstracts 
A. Blumberg 
R. S. Burns 

L. V. Eid 

E. E. Eminhizer 

R. D. Fiala 

R. Howell 

K. James 

L. A. Knafla 

S. J. Miller 

N. W. Moen 

D. Н. Murdoch 

D. F. Rossi 

В. б. Schafer 

Sister Mary P. Trauth 
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Charles R. Andrews, Case Western Reserve 
University 


Anna Lou Ashby, University of Texas 


James C. Austin, Southern Illinois University 
(Edwardsville) 


Shirley Miller 
College 


Robert G. Bass, Miami University (Ohio) 
Ronald Beck, Ohio Northern University 
Herbert Bergman, Michigan State University 


Bernard V. Bernatovich, La Crosse State 
University 


Sarah А, Bivins, University of Texas 

J. Boswinkel, Haarlem, The Netherlands 

William K, Bottorff, University of Toledo 

Thomas E, Burke, University of Texas 

George E. Bush, St, Francis College 

Richard L. Capwell, East Carolina University 

Stephen S. Conroy, University of Florida 

Sister Mary Angelica Costello, College of Saint 
Mary 

Saralyn R. Daly, Los Angeles State College 

Phillips G. Davies, lowa State University 

Gary F. Davis, Oxnard High School (Cali- 


fornia) 


William V. Davis, Central Connecticut State 
College 


Lawrence R, Dawson, Jr., Central Michigan 
University 


Lynn W. Denton, Texas Tech University 
Lawrence Jay Dessner, University of Toledo 
Sandra M. Dicks, Columbus, Ohio 

Thomas F. Dunn, Canisius College 


Linnea Wennersten Ekberg, Brattleboro, Ver- 
mont 


Irene Epp, El Paso Community College (Colo- 
rado Springs) 


Fred Erisman, Texas Christian University 


Willi Erzgraber, Albert-Ludwigs University 
(Freiburg) . 


Bernard P. Farragher, Assumption College 
James W. Flosdorf, Russell Sage College 
Arnold B, Fox, Northern Illinois University 
Benjamin Franklin, V, University of Michigan 
Frank E. Franz, Northern Illinois University 


Donald C. Freeman, University of Massachu- 
setts 


Bartell, Miami-Dade Junior 


Donna Gerstenberger, University of Washing- 
ton . 

Albert Gilman, Boston University 

Christian E, Guksch, Hohensachsen/ Bergstr., 
West Germany 

Gaylord R. Haas, University of Bridgeport 

Klara S. Hadley, Florida A & M University 


William T. Hagestad, Wisconsin State Univer- 
sity ; | 

Alvin L. Hall, State College of lowa 

John Т, Hand, Kent State University. 

Wendell V. Harris, Northern Illinois Univer- 
sity 

Britton J. Harwood, Miami University (Ohio) 


Tinsley Helton, University of Wisconsin (Mil- 
waukee) 


Elton F, Henley, University of South Florida 

Winfried Herget, Universitat des Saarlandes 

Eldon C, Hill, Miami University (Ohio) 

Joan M. Hoagland, Cleveland, Ohio 

Mary Hoffman, Toms River, New Jersey 

Kathleen D, Holcomb, Angelo State Univer- 
sity 

Phillip. A. Holcomb, Angelo State University 

Lewis B, Horne, Colorado College 

Elizabeth Hurst, FJint, Michigan 

Charles А, Huttar, Hope Colfege 

E. Nelson James, Northern Illinois University 

К. Р. S. Jochum, University of Freiburg 

Martin Kallich, Northern Illinois University 

Jonathan Katz, Kent State University 


Edward A. Kearns, University of Northern 
Colorado 


Eileen Kennedy, Elizabeth, New Jersey 
William J. Kimball, Converse College 


Robert L. Kindrick, Central Missouri State 
College 


Philip J. Klukoff, University of Maryland 

Victor A, Kramer, Georgia State University 

Maurice Legris, University of Alberta 

Richard Lettis, C. W. Post College 

Bernth Lindfors, University of Texas 

Dougald B. MacEachen, John Carroll Uni- 
versity 

Lawrence H. Maddock, University of West 
Florida 

William H, Magee, University of Calgary 

Noel Dorman Mawer, Bryn Mawr College 

John J, McAleer, Boston College 

Betty К. Merrill, Miami University (Ohio) 

Richard Morton, McMaster University 

Martin R. Motes, Miami University (Ohio) 

J. Н, Natterstad, Southern Illinois University 

Donald D. Nemanich, University of Illinois 

A. G. Newell, University of Liverpool 

Paul A. Newlin, State University of New 
York (Stony Brook) 

Melvin F. Orth, University of Wyoming 

David G. Osborne, Ohio Wesleyan University 

Terry R. Otten, Wittenberg University 


WEBER» B C 2301 

WEBER, RICHARD B 2420 

WEBER, RONALD 20B1 

WEBSTER, NORMAN W 2676 

WEEKS, DONALD 521, 1737 

WEES, WILLIAM С 1422 
WEIDHORN, MANFRED 1168, 2928 
WEIDMAN, BETTE 5 1770 

WEIGEL, JOHN A 132 

WEINERs S RONALD 2039 

WEINIG, MARY ANTHONY» SISTER 1043 
WEINTRAUBs STANLEY 1980, 3013 
WEISGERBER, JEAN 3162 

WEISS, AURELIU 3175 

WEISS, JUDITH 2191 

WEISS, WOLFGANG 2597 
WEITZMAN, ARTHUR J 1596 
WELCHER, JEANNE K 1897, 2841 
WELKER, ROBERT L 3423 

WELSH, DAVID 567 

WELSH, JOHN R 965, 2450 
WELTY,» EUDORA 2600 

WENDLING, RONALD С 100 
WENTERSUORF, KARL P 317 
WERGE, THOMAS 3059 
WERKMEISTER, LUCYLE 1602, 2247 
WERTHEIM, ALBERT 2937 
WESTBROOK, MAX 3464 
WESTERFIELD, HARGIS 318 
WHALLEY, GEORGE 101, 102, 494, 838, 839 
WHEELOCK, C WEBSTER 615, 1272 
WHITBREAD» L 1111. 2850 
WHITE, FRAMK MARSHALL 2285 
WHITE, HELEN 3415 

WHITE, JOHN 925 

WHITE, NORMAN 111, 2660 
WHITE, PATRICK T 926 

WHITE, M D 1228, 2006 

WHITE, WILLIAM 573, 1012, 1716, 2496 
WHITEs WILLIAM M 1760 
WHITFORD, KATHRYN 967, 1017 
WHITMAN, FRANK H 2551 
МНІТТЕНОВЕ, REED 2482 

WHITTY, JOHN C 2938 

WICHT, WÜLFGANG 2681 

WICKSs D BG 1662 

WIDMANN, R L 3274 

WIDMER, KINGSLEY 3052 

WIEBE, DALLAS Е 194 

WIEGNER,; KATHLEEN 885 

WIENER, JOEL H $43 

WIGGIN, L А 2106 
HIGMORE-BEDDOES, D G 2950 
WILBUR, RICHARD 2532 

WILDING, MICHAEL BOT, 1895 
WILKENFELDs ROGER B 1925 
WILKIE, ROY 2685 

WILLEFORD, WILLIAM E 2754 
WILLIAMS, CRATIS 968 
WILLIAMS, FRANKLIN В, JR 39, 3289 
WILLIAMS, GEORGE WALTON 3241 
WILLIAMS, H MOORE 3156 
WILLIAMS, JOHN 5 261 
WILLIAMS, RAYMOND 369» 370 
WILLIAMS, ТІ 1617 

WILLIAMS, WILLIAM P 62 
WILLIAMSON, C F 1867 
WILLIAMSON, JACK 2123 
WILLIAMSON, MARILYN L 4T, ^21, 1142 
WILMETH, DON в 3393 

WILSON, A JN 2888 

WILSON, ANGUS 21T4 

WILSON» EDMUND 1409 

WILSON, EDWARD 384 

WILSON, EDWIN GRAVES 2261 
HILSON, ҒАС 1232 

WILSON: G Re JR 400 

WILSON, JACK H 1778 

WILSON, ROSS 4T1 
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WILSON, WILLIAM 5 2870 
WIMSATT, JAMES I 2898 
WINCHELL» WALLACE 1417 
WINEGARTEN, RENEE 3118 
WINN, JAMES A 1387 
WINNIFRITH, T J 2268 
WINTER, J D 1545 

WINTER, KEITH 1135 
WINTERTON, J 8 3244 
RIRZBERGER, KARL-HEINZ 2737 
WISE, JAMES М 3408 
WITHERIAGTON, PAUL 231, 1015, 3496 
WITKEe CHARLES 1118 
WITLIEB, BERNARD L 1503 
WITT, ROBERT MW 1600 
WITTREICHs JOSEPH ANTHONY, JR 43 
WÜHLER, GUNTER 3184 
WOLFE, PETER 3430 

WOOD, CHARLES 2925 

WOOD, GRANT 2155 

WODU, JAMES 0 1194 
WOODALL, GUY R 3404 
WOODINGS, В B 2258, 2945 
WODDRESS, JAMES 3084 
WOODROW, MERVYN 3482 
WOODRUFF» DOUGLAS 472 
WOODRUFF, STUART C 1013 
WOODS, LINDA L 1364 
WOODWARD, DANIEL Н 574 
WOOLF se ROSEMARY 3204 
WORTHINGTON, MABEL P 1702, 3004 
WORTMAN, WILLIAM А 993 
МАЕМ, ROBERT М 450 
WRESZIN»« MICHAEL 2131 
WRIGHT, EDGAR 3346 
WURZBACH, NATASCHA 26 
WUSTENHAGEN, HEINZ 2761 
WYANT, JEROME L 2365 
HYATT» BRYANT N 321 
МҮКА, KAZIMIERZ 3345 
WYKES, DAVID 2205 

WYLDOs: LIONEL D 361 
WYLDER, DE 2441 

WYLDER, DELBERT E 2760 
WYSONG, JN 139 

WYSONS, JOHN 3357 


-Y- 


ҮАТЕ5, FRANCES А 2206 
ҮЕАМОЦЕ , LAETITIA T5 
YEOMANS, W E 2999 
YEOWELL, JOHN 2264 

YODOR, R A 2070 

YOKELSON, JOSEPH 8 1396 
YOUDELMAN, JEFFREY 3451 
YOUNG, ARCHIBALD M 930, 2502 
YOUNG, DAVID P 2458 
YOUNG, JAMES DEAN 671 
YOUNG, THOMAS DANIEL 2472 
YURICK, SOL 1434 


-2- 


ZACHA, RICHARD В 3260 
ТА, P M 1602, 2247, 2846 
ZANIELLOe THOMAS 2021 
ZANTUAN, KONSTANTY 853 
ZASLOVE, JERALD 345 
ZETTERSTEN, ARNE 2880 
ZIETLOW, PAUL 1618 
ZIETLOW, PAUL N 1119 
ZILLIACUS, CLAS 3335 
ZIMMERMAN, MICHAEL 3130 
ZIMMERMAN, PAUL 2599 
ZIMPEL, LLOYD 3170 

ZIRKER, HERBERT 261% 
ZLOTNICKs JOAN 1311 
ZYTARUK, GEORGE J 593, 2175 
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TALUN, HENRI A 2964 

TAMKE, ALEXANDER R 1041 
TANNER, JAMES Т 631 

TANNER, JAMES T F 2398 
TANNER» TONY 2746, 2805, 1133 
TANSELLE, G THOMAS 1321, 2752, 
TAPSELL, PETER 1661 

TARGAN, GARRY 3277 
TARNAHSKI, WIT 553 

ТАҚЫ, ROOGER L 2272 

ТАТЕ, ALLEN 262. 698 
' TAUBE, MYRON 528 

TAYLOR, АВ 438, 1518, 2216 
TAYLOR, ESTELLE W 998 
TAYLOR, HENRY 2115 

TAYLOR, MICHAEL 1133, 1152 
TEES, ARTHUR THOMAS 2686 
TETZELI VON ROSADORs KURT 1210 
THALE» MARY 294, 465 
THAYER, C G 600 

THEISEN, LOIS, SISTER 2359 
THOMAS, 00 1577 

THOMAS, D 5 90 

THOMAS» DONALD 123T 

THOMAS, HELEN 1172 

THOMAS, J D 2089 

THOMAS, OWEN 1316 

THOMAS,» А GEORGE 3381 
THOMAS, WK 473 

THOMPSON, G R 206, 1302 
THOMPSON, JOHN 3141 


THOMPSON, LESLIE M 50%, 640, 1212, 


THOMSON, GEORGE Н 1248 
THOMSON, JEP 2932 
THOMSON, P H 2351 
THOMSON, PEIER 1595 
THORBERG, RAYMOND 664, 178) 
THORNBURG. THOMAS 544 
THORNE, WILLIAM BARRY 1139 
THORNLEYs . ЕМА М 28173 
THORNTON» R K 8 1548 
THORNTON, WELDON 2713 
THRANE, JAMES R 938 
THUNDYIL» ZACHARIAS 966 
TILLOTSON, KATHLEEN 1650 
TILLSON, FREDERICK F 2990 
TILNEY, CHRYSTAL 1609 
TIMKO» MICHAEL 1620 

TING, NAI-TUNG 18 

TOBACK, JAMES 1401 
ТОВІА5• J J 1947 

TOBIAS RC 1978 

TOBIN, TERENCE 1552, 3309 
TGOASCO, RUTH TAYLOR 223 
TODO, WILLIAM B 888, 883, 2679 
TOLSTOY, NIKOLAI 2265, 2256 
TOMPKINS, JM S 516 
TOMPKINS,» PHILLIP 1719 
TOOLE, WILLIAM B 3230 
ТООК, OAVIO 3081 
TORBARINA, JOSIP 1885 
TOWERS, TOM H 1320 

TRACE, JACQUELINE 2182 
TRAHERN, JOSEPH By JR 373 
TRAIL» RR 82^ 

TRASK, OAVID F 3421 
TRAUTVETTER, CHRISTINE 3235 
TRAVIS, JAMES 2849 
TREVOR, WILLIAM 2631 
JRIBBLE, JOSEPH L 1332 
TRIPP, RAYMOND P, JR 623 
Т3005Т, BETTY TODD 3323 
TROUSDALE, MARION 2834 
T3OUTNER, JACK 2227 
TRUCHLAR, LEG 2714 

TRUE, MICHAEL D 661 
TRUESDALE; C м 305 
TUGWELL, SIMON 658 
TURNER» A J 3352 

TURNER, AMY LEE 1530 
TURNER, G H 3005 

TURPIN, WATERS E 2146 
TUSO, JOSEPH F ть 

TUTT, RALPH 469 

TWINING, MARY A 3147 
TYTELL, JOHN 1327 


3165; 
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UHLIG, CLAUS 193 
UMPHREY, LEE 769 
UNTERECKER» JOHN 249 
UPHAUS, ROBERT W 288 
URE, PETER 941 

URNOW, DMITRIJ M 1149 
URSELL, GEOFFREY 2316 
USBORNE, RICHARD 2684 
UTLEY, FRANCIS LEE 1824 
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VANDERBEETS, RICHARD 283 
YANDERHAAR, MARGARET M 1289 
VANHAITSHMA, GLENN 837, 851 
VANN, J DON 1219, 3063 
VANTINE, JAMES 1910, 1911 
VATSYAYAN, SACHCHDANANDA 337 
VELZ, JOHN W — 56 

VENTER, J А 2353 
VESELOVSKY, ALEXANDER 344 
VICKERY, OLGA H 1047 

VIDAL,» GORE 2813, 2838 
VIDAN, IVO 1998 

VIETH, DAVID H 479 

VIETS, HENRY R 1201 
VISHANATHAN, 5 2969 

VOGLER, THOMAS А 3414 
VOITL, HERBERT 732, 3272 
VONKOPPENFELS» WERNER 2571 
VONLINDHEIM, BOGISLAV 2547 
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WACHTEL» ALBERT 5 
WADDINGTON, MIRIAM 3502 
WADDINGTON., RAYMOND B 1865 
НАСАА, н WARREN 2054 
WAGENHEIM, ALLAN J 331 
WAGGONER, HYATT H 3447 
WAGNER, C ROLAND 1433 
WAGNER, GEOFFREY 1266, 3387 
WAGNER, LINDA W 2823 
WAGNER: PAUL 660 

WAEN, JOHN 902, 3011, 3021, 3023 


WAINWRIGHT, EDDIE 184% 


WAKEFIELD, DAN 3466 
WAKELIN, MARTYN F 253% 
WALDMEIR, JOSEPH J 2430 
WALDRON» ELT 1346 

WALDRON» КА 383 

WALKER, DON D 2826 

WALKER, IAN C TO, 758 
WALKER, MARSHALL 912 
WALKER, WARREN S 1276 
WALL, CAREY 260 

WALLACE, VINCENT 22TT 
WALLACE-CRABBEs CHRIS 2110 
WALLER, JOHN 0 2533 

WALSH, WILLIAM 3149 

WALT, JAMES 1981 

WALTER, J Н 420 

WALTERS, G 1573 

WALTERS» PAUL S 2425 
WALZL, FLORENCE L 14%, 917 
WANKMILLER, MADELYN C 1382 
WARD, RDBERT STAFFORD 616 
WARNCKE, HAYNE 606, 3370 
WARNER, DEANE M 175% 
WARREN, ROGER 432, 3266, 3267 
WASSERSTROM, WILLIAM 2102 
WATERMAN, ARTHUR E 185 
WATERS, D DOUGLAS £45, 2592 
WATERS, FRANK 2712 

WATSON, BARBARA BELLOW 157 
WATSON, DAVID S 1681 
WATSON, KATHLEEN 1950 
WATSDN, RICHARD 281 

WATT, DONALD J 140 

WATTS, АОВЕАТ A 51 

WEALES, GERALD 1056, 2701 
WEARING, J P 3328 
WEATHERBY,» H L 520 
WEATHERHEAD, A KINGSLEY 133 
WEBB, TIMOTHY 846 


SHREIBER, KURT C 2347 
SHROEDER, JOHN 198 
SHUCHTER, J D 1652 
SICHERMAN, CAROL MARKS 399, 1170 
SIOMELLy M J 156 

SIEGEL; PAUL М 1333 
SIEGMUNO-SCHULTZE, DOROTHEA 2585 
SILVER, CAROLE G 2664 
SILVERMAN, ALBERT Н 3374 
SILVERSTEIN, ALBERT 2973 
SILVERSTEIN, MYRNA 2973 
SIMMEN» EDWARD 1583 
SIMMONS, JL 55, 3317 
SIMMS, L MOUDY, JR 2405, 2413 
SIMMS, NORMAN 3500 

SIMPSON, ELEANOR € 1296 
SINGH, HARI 1073 

SINGLETON, MARVIN K 2609 
SIRIWARDENAs R 2726 

SISK» JOHN P 1151, 2066 
SISSMAN, L E 1239 

SITKOFF, HARVARD 2131 
SJOBERG, ELSA 50 

SKERRETT, JOSEPH T, JR 3124 
SKILTON, DAVID 910 

SKIPP, FRANCIS E 634, 635 
SKOTTOME, P F 1943 

SLABEY, ROBERT M 1780, 2098 
SLADE, JOSEPH W 1319, 1439 
SLADE, TONY 2184 

SLAKEY, ROGER L 1952 
SLATER, MICHAEL 1942, 1949 
SLATTERY» MARGARET PATRICE 948 
SLAUGHTER, WILLIAM R 306 
SLEDD, HASSELL B 3212 -> 
SLIGHTS, WILLIAM W E 775 
SLOANE, KAREN W 2415 

SLOTE, BERNICE 669, 1372 
SMAILES, T А, 3363 

SMITH, BEVERLEY E 1569 
SMITH, BOBBY L 604 

SMITH, DAVID E 956 

SMITH, IRWIN 64 

SMITH. JACK 1227 

SMITH, JAMES STEEL 1927 
SMITH, JOHN HAZEL 35 

SMITH» JONATHAN 69 

SMITH, JULIAN 513, 1382, 3100 
SMITH, LEROY W 89 

SMITH, MARCUS 933 

SMITH» NELSON J 1839 

SMITH, ROWLAND 3477 

SMITH, WILBUR J 869 
SMOLDON, WL 1861 

SMOLLER, SANFORD J 1993 
SOBCHACK, THOMAS 2036 
SOBEL, RAOUL 3006 
SOCHATOFF, A FRED 740 
SOENS» ADOLPH L 1156 
SOLOMON, ALBERT J 1715 
SOLOMON, JACK 1340 
SONSTROEM, DAVID 1646, 2656 
SORENSEN, KNUD 1828 

SO4DER, WILLIAM J 675 
SPAKOHSKI, RE 3245 

SPANOS, HILLIAM V 170, 1423, 1520 
SPARROW, W KEATS 3324 
SPENCER, BENJAMIN T 1365 
SPENCER, CHRISTOPHER 1124 
SPENCER, T J B 2237 
SPOFFORD, WILLIAM K 1294 
SPONBERG, FLORENCE L 3358 
SPORN, PAUL 2657 

SPRAGUE, CLAIRE 1758 
SPRINCHORN, EVERT 1537 
SPROTT, S E 1556 

ST ARMAND, BARTON L 210 
STAAL, JF 3169 

STAFFORD, JACK 2803 
STAFFORD, T J 1036 
STALLMAN, ROBERT L 1959 
STALLWORTHY, JON 2359 
STANDLEY, FRED L — 1656, 2817 
STANLEY? E G 3200 

STAPLES, MARY E 2438 
STASNY, JOHN F 2961 

STATES, BERT О 935 


STEELE, PETER 2878 
STEFFAN, Т G 2246 
STEFFAN, TRUMAN С 2628 
STEIG, MICHAEL 137, 1211 
STEIN, MARIAN 989 
STEIN; WILLIAM ВҮЅЅНЕ 248, 566, 2748, 2775 
STEINBERG, AARON 1789 
STEINBERG, ERWIN R 924, 1257, 1716 
STEINER, GEORGE 2799, 28640 
STEINER» THOMAS А 2225 
STELZMANN, RAINULF A 693 
STEMPEL, DANIEL 1541 
STENERSONs DOUGLAS C 2786 
STENSGAARD, RICHARD 2906 
STEPHENS, ALISON 1450 
STEPHENS, R C 888 
STEPHENS, ROSEMARY 982 
STEPSIS, ROBERT 287% 
STERN, DANIEL 1413 
STERN, FREDERICK C 1717 
STERN, J P 272, 2511 
STERN, MADELEINE В 1301, 1345 
STERNE, NOEL 1585 
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HAYMAN, ROBERT С 1303 
HAYMAN, RONALD 2725 
HAYNE, BARRIE 3043 
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HAYS, PETER L 
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HAZARD, FORREST E 
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НЕАМҮ, SEAMUS 699 
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HEDBERG, JOHANNES 
HEFFERNAN, JAMES A W 
HEFLIN, WILSON 1790 
HEILMAN, R B 2787 
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HELLER, ERICH 3019 
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HELWIG, DAVID 1458 
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HENDRICK, GEORGE 2495 
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HODGART, MATTHEW 
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GALLAGHER; EDWARD J 670, 2373 
GALLAGHER, MICHAEL 2152 
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GARBÁTY, THOMAS JAY 2549 
GARBER, FREDERICK 1611 
GARDNER, HELEN 134, 2696 
GARDNER, ISABELLA 267 
GARDNER, JOHN 587 

GARDNER, JOSEPH H 229 
GARDNER, THOMAS 2542 
GARMON, GERALD M 2425 
GARNER, STANTON 216 

GARKOW, SCOTT 2747 

GARTNER, CAROL B 1310 
GARTUN, CHARLES 2255 
GASKINS, AVERY F 2378 
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ELLEGARD, ALVAR 2160 
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FERGUSON, JAMES 3125 
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FESHBACH, SIDNEY 2014 
FIEDLER, LESLIE A 2475 
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FIELD, P JC 3192 
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FIELDS, KENNETH 3095 
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FILLER, LOUIS 2090 
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FINKEL, WILLIAM L 649 
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FLECK, RICHARD 2968 
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FLEISHER, FREDERIC 1940 
FLEISHMAN, AVROM 2835 
FLEISSNER, ROBERT F 442 
FLETCHER, DAVID 239 
FLETCHER, DENNIS J 1893 
FLIBBERT, JOSEPH T 2651 
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FLORA» JOSEPH M 2774 
FOGLE, RICHARD HARTER 597, 1283 
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FOLSOM, GORDON R 784 
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FORGUEs GUY J 2785 
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FORSETH, ROGER 745 
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FRANKENBERG, RONALD 2918 
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FRASER, ROBERT S ,2563 
FRASER, RUSSELL 2832 
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IHESU FOR THY HOLY NAME 3203 
IL PECORONE 1150 
IN А FRYHT AS ү CON FARE 'FREMEDE 3204 
JACK JUGGLER 3236 
JACOB AND ESAU 1172 
JAMIE DOUGLAS 1790 
JUAN DEL 050 2T 
JUDGMENT DAY II 1110, 1111 
JUDITH 2854 
KALEVALA 2530 
KOLLEKTANEUM BEDAE 749 
LAY LE FREINE 391 
LE MEUNIER ET LES DEUX CLERS 2867 
LEGES ANGLORUM LONDONIIS COLLE СТАЕ 3209 
LIFE OF PAUL JONES THE PIRATE 1276 í 
LINDISFARNE GOSPELS 379 
LOOK ABOUT YOU 1173 
LUSTS DOMINION OR THE LASCIVIOUS QUEEN 
259%, 3284 
MANKIND 1860 
ME CAROL FRAGMENTS 32 
ME PROVERBS 3206 
MY SECRET LIFE 1237, 3331 
OWL AND THE NIGHTINGALE 2187, 3172 
PARLEMENT OF THE THRE AGES 2876 
PATIENCE 2562 
PLATFORM OF CHURCH DISCIPLINE 3395 
POETIC EDDA 335 
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NOTE ON THE AUTOMATED INDEX 


The automated index follows a few special rules to accommodate the 
requirements of the computer and to save space: 


(1) All material is printed on one monocase font; thus there are no 
typographical distinctions between titles of vorious sorts and names 
of authors, 


(2) Names or titles exceeding forty-four characters and spaces in 
length are abbreviated. 


(3) When only one first name of an author is used, that name is 
printed in full; when two or more first names and/or initials are used, 
initials are printed. іп the cases of Chaucer, Shakespeare, and certain 
very well known foreign authors, only last names are printed. 


(4) Names with prefixes such as De, Mc, Mac, Van, or Von are 
printed as one unit and alphabetized accordingly. 


(5) Titles—-Lord, Baron, Earl, etc.—follow the full name, as do desig- 
nations such as Saint. 


(6) No apostrophes or periods are used, 


As usual, authors of abstracted articles are listed in the annual index 
only. These names are printed in the forms in which they appear with the 
article. If a scholar does not wish to appear os two or three different persons 
in the annual index, we advise him to sign his name in one standard form 
when he submits articles to journals for publication. 
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GENERAL INDEX 


Editor: J. Wallace Donald 
Managing Editor: Carmen F, Brooks 
Linguistics Editor: Harold J, Kane 


Programmer: Samuel Coleman 


The monthly indexes and the cumulative index for Volume 13 were prepared at the 
University of Colorado Graduate School Computing Center with the aid of the Center for 
Computer Studies in the Humanities. 


EXPLANATION OF THE INDEX TO VOLUME 13 


The index contains two alphabetical listings. The first Is a listing of: (1) names of 
people referred to significantly in the abstracts; (2) titles of anonymous works referred to 
significantly; and (3) subjects treated. The second is an index to authors of articles abstracted. 


Abstracts are indexed under subject headings when they deal with a general subject, 
Articles about individuals—poets, critics, novelists—are indexed under the names of those 
individuals, or under their pen name when they are generally known by that name. Titles 
of all primary literary works mentioned in the abstracts are listed under the name of the 
author. This listing does not indicate that the article necessarily is limited to a discussion 


of that work. Articles dealing with well known anonymous works are indexed under the name 
of the work. 


Subject Categories 


1. Anonymous texts* 15. Literary theory** 

2. Arthurian material | 16. Literature and sclence 

3. Bibliography and scholarship 17. Literature and society 

4. Book production ond publishing 18. Literature and the other arts 

5. Children’s literature 19. Mass media 

6. Comparative literature 20. Particularism and regionalism*** 

7. Criticism 21. Periodicals 

8. Devotional and religious 22. Periods of literary history 
Hterature 23. Poetry 

9. Education 24. Rhetoric and style 

10. Fiction 25. Schools and creeds 

11. Folklore 26. Semi-literary types 

12. History of Ideas 27. Theater and drama 

13. Humor and satire 28. Themes 

14. Linguistics 29. Writing in theory and practica 


*includes material that is difficult to identify or that is generally not well known. 


**"iterary Theory” deals with the most general approach to literature. Articles on genres may be 
found under the appropriate subject headings, such as Drama, Fiction, Poetry, or Rhetoric and Style 
The subcategories under Literary Theory are deflned as follows: 


Concepts: Specific ideas or theories about how literature should be studied, analyzed, 

or classified. І 

Form: Studies dealing wlth anything that helps to determine the structure or general 

manner of literary works. 

Function: Analysis of the purposes, results, or special character of literary activity. 
***'/particulgrism' refers to special interests of a trans-regional character— such as Protestant or Negro 


culture. “Regionalism” refers to special interests identified with a geographical areo— such as 
Scottish culture. ^ 


Major categories and authors are sub-categorized in the annual index only. 


Word 


Works 


WPQ 


WSCL 


WWR 


XU$ 


1968; а cart | 1968; 3, June 1968; 4, 
Aug. 1968; 6:5, Oct. 1969; 6, Déc. 
ione (8) '6:3, ‘June 1969; 4, Aug. 


n (City Coll. of Nt M 
n Hal, N. Y., 100209 (16) 
213. 1965, 


Works (AMS Press, inc., 56 E. 13th 
Sty d N.Y. N.Y. 10003), (2) 1:4, Sum. 


ош rion тиеу (Institute 
of jt Lake 


Govt., Salt 
City, Ut. 84112, (4) Tj June 1959; 
15:3, Sept. 196% (supp.). 


Wisconsin Studies in Contemporary 
А рер? Univ. of Wi, 
соп Hall, Madison, Wi. 53706), 


1) 3:2, Sp.-Sum. ee 3, Fall 1962; 
2 4:1, Win, hes 2, Sp.-Sum, 1963; 
Aut. (4 & 6:1, Win. -Sp. 


1965; 2 pen 1965; ( ) 5: i! non 


64; 1, Win. 
1984: 3, Aut. 1964; EN 
1965: 2, Sum. 1965; ao 5:1 Win.- 
Sp. 1966. 
Wait Whitman Raview (Journalism 
Dept., Wayne St. Univ., Detroit, MI. 
48203) 2 10:4, Dec. 1964; IEL 
Mar. 1965; 
ТА ҚАЖЫ AES 
une | 
966; Xx 1967; (3) 2, June 
947; 5 on 4, Dec. 1967; 
4:1, Mar. 1968. VÉ june 1968; 3, 
1968; 4, Dec. 1968; (7) 15:1, 


—X— 


Xavier University Studies (7325 Peal- 
metto St., New Orleans, La. 70125), 


YCGL 


Үбеп 


YNSLL 


YR 


ZRG 


2) 2:1, Mar. 1963; 3, Dec. 1963; 3:1 
SP 1964; 2, June 1964; 3, 


— ween 


Yearbock of Comparative and er 

eral LHerature (Comp. Lit. Dept., 

Univ., 402 Bal ан Hall, 254 

| on, In. 47405), (2) No. 15, 1966 
so Hc this issue were also 

printed 12:1, Jan. 1969); 16, 
967: Ww 1565. 


Y Genhinen (Gomerlan Press, Llany- 
T P аш, Wales), (7) 18:1, Win. 


Yearbook of the New Society of Lat- 
ters at Lund (Univ. Lib., Lund, Swed- 
en), (2) 1966; 1967. 


Yale Review 25 E Wir Ave., New 
Hoven, Ct. 53:3, Mar. 
1964; 4, Sum. 196 I a 1964; 
2, Мт. 1965; 3, fp. i965; 4, Sum. 


PEN, ee 


Zeitschrift listik und Amer- 
ikanistik "English ikanisches In- 
ое umboldt Univ., Unter 
120; Linden 11, Berlin, Aman) (8) 

1968; 3, 1968; (7:1, 
152, 2, 1969: (10) 164, oen. 


Zeitschrift fur Rellgions-und Geistes- 


eschichte (E. J. ВН GmbH-Vert 
-Str. 6/12, Cologne, 
Germony), (9) 18:4, 1966. 
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TCL 


TenRB 


Torre 


Trace 


TrAR 


ТЧп5 


Twainian 


TwenCS 


осо 


UDR 


UMSE 


UPortR 


URKC 


Twentieth Century Literature (іт- 
oie Heart Coll., 2021 N. West- 


Los x es, Ca. 90027), 
(1) үзе uly 1967; 3, Oct. 1967; 4, 
Jan. 1968 41, г. 1968; 2, July 
1968; 3, Oct, i96 9) 4, Jan. 1969; 


Tennysoh.- Ы Bulletin С. еп m 
son 125. Center con England), 
5) No. 1, Oct. 1967; 2, Nov. 1968; 
, Aug. тоб (8) 1:3, mos 1969, 


Yosser Fordham Univ., Bronx, N.Y. 
10458), (5) 44:172, Sp. 1969; (9) 174, 
Aut. 1969; (10) 173, Sum. 1969. 


Transactions of the Johnson Society 
28 Cromwell’s Meadow, Lichfield, 
Stafford, England), (7) Dec. 1969. 


Theatre Notebook 22 Buckingham 
Gate, London, S.W. 1, En land), (2) 
23:3, Sp, 1969; (5) 22.4. 1968; 
23:1, Aut. 1968; 2, Win. 1968-69; 

Sum, LO 9,2 24:1, Aut. 1969: (103 


La Torre (Univ. of Puerto Rico, Box 
1956, Rio Piedras, Р.К, 00931), (8) 
16:60, Apr.June 1968; (9) 17:63, 
Jan-Mar, 1969. 

Trace (Am. Office, Box 1068, 
wood, Ca. 90028), '(1) 68(11), 1968.” 


Transatlantic Review (Box 3348, 
Grand Central Sta., Ye N.Y. 
10017), (1) No. 28, Sp. 1968; 29, 
Sum, 68, 


Tri- uar (Northwestern Univ., 
Univ, Hall 101, Evanston, H. 60201), 

No. 12, Sp, 1968; (4 & 5) No. 
18, Sp. 1969. | 
Thoreau 295077 Bulletin (St. Univ. 
Teacher's Coll. neseo, N.Y. 14454), 
so Чо, 106, “Win. 1969: 107, 5р. 
196 д (5) 108, Sum. 1969; (6) 109, 
a 


Tulane cae іп English (Tulane 
Univ., New Orleans, La. 70118), (1) 
16, 1968. 


ee "ton. in Literature ond Lan- 
527% Univ. of Тх., Austin, Tx. 
yh “7 4:1, Sp. 1962; 2, Sum. 


к аш of the Тегіне Society 
En НА lay 15:2-3, Sept. 
969), (9) 13:2 964. 


Twainion (Mark Twain Res. Founda- 
tion, Perry, Mo. 63462), (4) 26:5, 
Sept.-Oct. 1967; 6, Nov.-Dec. 1967: 
27:1, ay 1968; 2, Mar.-Apr. 
1968; 3, May-June 1968: 4, Jul.-Aug. 
1968; 5, Sept.-Oct. 1968. 


Twentieth Century Studies (Faculty of 
bury, Engi Unlv. of kent, Canter- 


, England), (5) No. 1, Mar. 1969; 
10) 1:2, Nov. 1969" 
аа cia 
ШАГУ тогава. неу (Bessey 
Hall St. . Lansing, MI. 


45843)" aj ich Да 1969, 


University of Dayton Review (300 
2 ir Ave., Dayton, Oh. 45409), 
(2 , Sp. 1964; 2:2, Fall 1965; 3:1, 
Win. 1922. 4:1, Win. 1967. 


ДАШТ of Ме aol Studies in 
ы! (Eng. Dept, Univ. of Ms. 
пену, 25 1 ЕР (2) 8, 1967; 


(4 & 5) 


University s PNE Review (Univ. 
of Portland, АЗЫ Or. 97203), (6) 
19:2, Fall 1967; 21:1, Sp. 1969. 

мапа Mere (Kansas City} 


at K. 5100 Rock- 
Gin Kae K. "e Mo. 64110), (3) 35:3, 


Vectors 
Venture 


VIG 


VN 


Voyages 


VOR 


WAL 


WisSL 


WMQ 


WN 


Mar. 1969; (6) 32:3, Mar. 1966; 4, 
June 1966; 35:1, Oct. 1968; 2, Dec. 
1968; (B) 4, jung 1969; 26:1, Oct. 


1969: (9) 
1966; 4415 1967; 2, бес. 1967: 

Mar. 1, oct 4, June 1968; (10) 
35:1 Get 1955; 2, Dec. 1965; 33: 3, 
Mar. 196%; 4, June 1967; 36:2, Dec 
1969: , Mar. 1970. 

—V— 

Astme Vectors, (2) 4:3, May-June 
1969. 
Venture (Univ, of Karochi, Korachi 
32, Pakistan), (1) 5:2, Арг, 1969. 


Vlaamse Gids (Em. amannan 105- 
107, Brussels 1, Price A (2) 51:2, 
Feb. 1967; (4) 8, Aug 


Victorian Newsletter (737 E Bida., 
N.Y. Unlv., Washington N. 

N.Y. 10003), (2) No. 34, Edi 1958; 
(4) N No. 35, ГА, 1969: (8) Мо, 36, Fall 


(Box 47152; Washingto 
20008) (1% 3) 2:3, Fall 1968: 
(4) 4, Sp. 1969. 

Victorian Poetry (Eng. Dept., W.V. 
“hee Могат У. 259050, (6) 
7:1, Sp. 1969; 2, Sum. 1969; aut. 
1949; (9). 6:3-4, Aut.-Win. бєз; 7 
Win. 19 

72 Тл аі Newsletter (Bal- 
[antine Hall, In. nva Bloomington, 
In. 47401), (2) No. 3, Nov. 1968. 
Virginia Quarterly pod 1 М, 
ange EO Va. 

(1) 44:3, Sum. 1968; Aut. 1968; 


МО 


45:1, Win. 1969; (6) 3! Sum. 1969: 
4, Aut. 1969; (8) 46:1, Win. 1970. 
Victorian Studies naana чам, 


Bloomington, In. 47405 5), в. 1 12 | 
Sept 68; 2, Dec. ^ nd 


1969: (4) 4, June 19298 '(6) 13:1, 
Sept. 1969; (10) 2, Dec. 1969. 


—— 


Western American Literature (Co, St. 
Univ., Fort Collins, Co. 80521), М 


2:3, fall 1967; 4, Win. 1968; (8 
3: 1, Sp. 1968; 2, Sum. 1968; 3, Fall 
196: 4 Win. 1969: (10) 2, Sum. 


8; А, 
1968; 3, Fall 1968; 3 Foll 1968; 4, 
Win. 1969. 

West Coast oe (Simon Fraser 
Univ. шау Canada), 12) 
3:3, Win 9; te) a. Sp. 196 
Westerly (Univ. of W. Australa 
Press, Nedlands, W, Australia), (6) 
No. 1, Apr. 1969; (9) 4, Dec. 1969 


Western Folklore (Claremont Grad. 
Sch., Claremont, Ca. 91711), (1) 
26:1, Jan. 1967; (6) 26:3, July e 


Western Humanlties Review (Univ. 
Ut., Salt Lake City, Ut. 84 12), ai 
22:1, Win. 1968; 2, 19 

Sum. 1968; 4, Aut. 1968; 23:1, Win. 
1969; 2, Sp. 19 9, 


Wisconsin с in Literature (Eng. 


Dept., Univ. of WI., Milwaukee, Wl. 
53211), (3) No. 1, 1964; 2, 1965; 3, 
1966; 4, 1967; 5, 1968; 6, 1969. 


Willlam and Mary Quarterly (Coll. of 
William and Mary, Wllliamsburg, 
23185), (6) 26:3, July 1969, 


A Wake Newslitter (Eng. Dept., Unlv. 
of Dundee, Dundee ODI 4HN, Scot- 


land,) 2 5:5, Oct. 
; 1969: 2, Apr. 


6:1, Feb. 
1969: (5) 4:6, Dec. 1967; 5:1, Feb. 


Неу5і 


RNC 


RO 


SAB 


Salmagundi 


Samtiden 


SEL 


Sorif 


Revista Storlca Italiana (from Hista 
14.1, 16:1, Mor. 1970), (10) 75:2, 
1963; :1, 1964. 


песа Sands SEHE Modernes 175 гив 
ач Lemolne, Раг 5E, 
France) rosy 27:129, 1965; 134-136. 
(57-159, 1967. 
Reed of 5. rm Lyman 
Beecher Hall, Haverford Haver- 
ford, Pa 19041), ы оға 1, ge 1957; 
12:1, Sept. 8, 
2. б Modern Studies 
Univ. of Nottingham, Univ. Park, 
ottingham, England), (7) 13, 1969. 
Revista Nacional de Cultura (Insti- 
tuto Naclonal de Cultura y Bellas 
Artes, Box 12497, Caracas, Venezu- 
ela), (9) 28:178, Nov. ux 175 
Revista de Occidente 
aa eee 12 Madrid A, “Spain, B 


Aug. 1963; 6:6 r, 
RAN У) 1969; 75. de M $69: ui 


ind Ороп игез [п Ranaissance 
290 eridan Rd., Evanston, 

ri “6020 ), (6) 11, 1968. 

Riverside Quarterly (Box 40, Univ. 

Sta., Regina, Sask., Canada), (8) 4:1, 

Aug. 9; 2, Jan. 1970. 


Research Жз? ш St. Univ., Pull- 


. 99 4) 36:1, Mar. 
1968; 2, June ti 


Sept. 1968; 
(S) 37:1, Маг. 1969; %) 36:4, бес. 
1968. 


жен Жет 


South Atlantic Bulletin (SAMLA, 
aac oe Hill, N.C. 27514), "d 


33:2, , Mar. 1968: 3, May 1968; 4, 
Det undi (Box 768, Flushing, N.Y. 
11359), ‚ы: NT 1965: Win. 
all, Win. 1966- 

1967) 2n. N 7; À. Fall 1967- 
Win. 68; (7) 1:1, Fall 


965; 7 edis! 19s MOX 
221. (H,  Aschehoag & Со. 
Sehestedsgt 3, Oslo 1, Norway), (10) 
78:3, Mar. 1969. 
Studies in eat hat (530 Cabell 
ay Univ. of arlottesville, Va. 
), (10) 23, 1970. 
es In Burke and His Time (Rock- 
ford Coll, Rockford, Il. 61101), (1) 


9:3, Sp. 1968; 10:1, ro 1968. 
Scienca and Society E. 20th St.. 
N.Y., N.Y. 10003), ( (0522. 1968. 


South Carolina Review (Eng. Dept., 

gn Univ., Greenville ee 29613), 
1 | 1: , Nov. 1968; (3) 2, Мау 1969; 
8 2:1, Nov. 1969. 


South carolina Historical Magazine 


d E p 199, оао S.C. 
29401), (3) 67:2, Apr. 1966. 
aeara, (Temp la 1. Phila- 


delphia 19122) (3) 1:1, Aut. 
1968; 2, са "1969; (6) 2:1, Aut. 1969. 
South Dakota Review (Eng. Dept., 
Box 111, Exchn.,  Vermilllon PO 
57059), (4) 6:47 Win. 1968-1969; (7) 
7:4, in. 1969-1970; (B) 3, Aut. 


Studies in English Literature 1500- 
1900 Rice niv., Houston, Tx. 
2000 Gs Win. 1969; (4) 2, Sp. 

: 3, Sum. 1969: (8) 4, Aut. 1969. 


«ш State Univ. rest Oh. 
44240), [ 42, :2 June 1967; 3, Sept. 


Shen 


SHR 


SIR 


SLimog 


$Novel 


SoRA 


SR 
SRatAÁ 
SRO 
SSF 


Studles 


STwenC 


Style 


TA 


TCBS 
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Shenandoah (Box 722, Lexington, Va. 
24450), (3) 20:1, Aut. 1968; 2, Win. 
1969; te) 3, Sp, 1969; 4, im. 71969; 
(10) 21:1, Aut. 1969; 2, Win 1970. 
Southern Humanities Review @ 2:3, 
Univ. Auburn, Al. 36830), (2) 2:3 
Sum.. 1708; 4, Fall СҰЛ , Win. 
1968; (4) 2, Sp. 1969; 3, Sum. 1969; 
(6) 4, x EA 
Studies in Romanticism {236 
Aut. 1968; (5) 8:2, Win. 
N 1969; 6%, 4, Sum. 1969. 
Shakespeare Jahrbuch (Drucksache, 
Nachfolger, Postfach 48, Weimar, 
Germany), (4) 105, 1969. 
Studies in m. SIE s ination 


AES 
M 30305) (1) ver er т. 199, 
. 1969; (9) 3:1, 

Speech А Monographs ud ; Dram. 

niv. of la., lowa City, la. 
52240), th 36:4, Nov. 1969. 
Satire жады State p Coll. 
Oneonta N.Y. 13820), (5, & 7) 
6 тр Fall 1 968; 5 Sp. 1969; ©, 7:1, 
а 
S diet i ‘the Novel (N. Tx. St. E 
Denton, Tx. 76203), (4) 1:1, 


1269; 4 sum. 1969; (8) 3, Fail 1969; 
) 4, Win. 


Sara v Quarterly a Dept., Univ. 
of S. Ms., 


uthern Sta., 
Hattiesburg, "ME 39401), (4) 7:1, 
Oct. 1968; 2, Jan. 19 


Southern Review TERANA 
ef Adelaide, Adelalde, 1 
& 7) 3:3, 1969; (9) 4, 

P ueni ral Quarterly LUE 9867, 

evy Chase, Md. 20015), (1) 19:3, 
mad 1968; 4 Aut, 41968; 20:1, Win. 
1969; (4) 2. Sp. 1 
Sewanee Review ca of the South, 
Sewanee, Tn. 37375), (2) 76:3, Sum. 
1968; 4, Aut. 1968; 77:1, Win. 1969; 
2, Sp. 1969 
Studia Romanica et Anglica (Епа. 
Dept., Zagreb Univ., 14 Trg. Marsala 
Tita, Zagreb Yugoslavia), (6) No. 
109, Fall 1967. 

Shakespearean Research and Oppor- 
ee 1990. Center a М A 


N.Y W. 42nd 
EAS 49) 4, 1968- 1365. 


(Univ. 
ustratia), (6 
1969. 


ue іп Short Fiction (Newbe 

N ET 29108) ө; 3, р 6: a 
rot 1968; (5 Win. 
1969; (6) 3, Sp. 24 969. 


Studies: An Irish Quarterly Review 
35 Lower Leeson St., Dublin, Ireland), 
7) 56:223, Aut. 1967; 57:22 


ГА 


68; 226, Sum. 758, Ж Win. 
1968. 
Studies in the quen em тапу 


1) No. 1, Sp. Fall 1968; 
3 Sp. 1949. 4, Fall 1969. 
Style (Univ. of Ar, Box 1533, Fay- 
| 72701), (4) 2:1, Win. 


Sp. 1968; 3, Fall 1968; (7) 
3:3, Fal Fail 1969; (8) 1, Win. 1969; 


R | 5 Coll, N.Y. 12180), 
(1) Ne age 1948: dj 2, ) 


ғ 


— aan 
Theatre Annual (Rom. Lang. y e 
St. Univ. of МҮ, Albany, Y 
12203), (1) 23, 1967. 
Transactions of the ae ee Bib- 


licgraphice! Society (Univ. Lib., Cam- 
bridge, England), (8) 5:1, 1969. 
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NRam 


NS 


NSt 


Occident 
OdyR 
Ohioana 
OL 


OUR 


PAR 


Pounch 
PBSA 


Phifos 
Phylon 


PLL 


PMLA 


PNQ 


PoetA 


New Rambler (Broodmead, Eynford 
Rd., Farningham, Kent, England), (2) 
C.6, Jan. 1969; (6) С7, June 1969. 


Neueren Sprachen (600 Frankfurt am 
сео, (1) 
969; 

1269. 4, Арг. 
June 1269; 


2, Feb. 1969; 3, Mar. 
1969; (4) 5, 5, Moy 1969; 


7, July. 19 Aug. “1969: pe 
Sept. 1969; (à 8, Aug. 1969; (8) 10, 
Oct. 1969; Nov. 1969; 12, 


1969; (10) 1921 Jan. 19970; 
1970: 4, Apr. 1970; 5, May 876° 


New Statesman (10 Great Wet 


Rd., High poum Баса W.C. 
England 


21. + Bed? ear 21, 969; ‘Apr 16 
1969; Мау 9, 1969: (8 May 23, 30, 
1969: June 13, 27, 1969; July 25, 
1969: Aug. 1, (5, 1969: Sept. 5, 19, 
26, 1969; Oct. 3, 1969; Nov. 14, 28, 
1969; Dec. 12, 39:56 


Монти еї Review (О of Or. 
Eugene, Or. 97403), (10). 10:2, Win. 


New Yorker (25 W. 43rd St, NY., 
N.Y. 10036), (4) 45:1, Feb. 22, 1969; 
10, Apr. 26, 1969; 15, May 31, 1969. 
New York Times Book Review (N.Y. 
Times Co. Times Sq., ГЕ 
10036), (7) Dec. 25, 1960; Jan. `1, 
15, 22, 1961; July 2, 9, 1961. 


—. 


Occident мекова Hall, Univ. of 
Cao., Berkeley, Ca. 94720), (3) 3, Sp.- 
Sum. 1969. 

Odyssey Review (Latin Am, 

Lit, Soc., Richmond, Va. 23200), Еш. 
1, Маг, 1962. 

Ohicana (Ohloana Lib. Assoc, Ohlo 
Depts. Bldg., Columbus, Oh. 43215), 
(1) 8:3, Fail 1965. 

Orbis Litterarum (Univ. Ard dee 
230 vo, Б) п, DK-50 


Denmark), (9) 1959. 2098 1969. 

Оно Universi eview (Oh, Univ., 

Athens, Oh, 45 on (7) 11, 1969, 
—Р... 


Philosophy апа Rhetoric (Pa. St. 
Univ., 422 Boucka Hg Univ. Park, 
Ра. 14 16802), (3) 2:1, Win. 1969; 2, 


Paun Ed (123 Woodward, Buffalo, 
N.Y. 14214), (1) No. 33, Dec. 1968. 


Papers of the BD rann ea Society 
of America (Eng. g: 1 , ОМУ. of 
Tx, Austin, Tx. 7874 ) dv 820% Ist 
Qt. 1969; (4) 2, 2nd Qt. 

Philosophy oars mente e "Phllos.. 
14 Gordon London, W.C. 1, Eng- 
lana). (9) 43:163, 1968. 


lon VO EU Univ. „омо; Са. 

14), (9) 28:3, Fall 1 29:2 
pel 1968 3, Fall 1958. £^ s 
1969: 2, Sum. 1969. 


Papers on La 
Univ. ardsville, 
2) А, Fall 1966; 3:1, Win. 


PMLA (Mod, Lang. Assoc. of Am., 6 
Washington Sq. М, N.Y, NY. 
10003) И, 55 Oct. 1968; 84:1, 
Jan. 1969; "Mar. 1969; 3, May 
1969 : o % (6) 3, Мау 1969. 
2 Northwest Quarterly  (Par- 
rington Hall, Univ. of Wa., Seattle, 
Wa. 98105), (9) 55:4, 1964. 

Poetry Australla (South Head Press, 
350 Lyons Rd, Five Dock, Sydney, 


uage and lapis 
СУСЫН 


PoetR 


PP 


PR 


PULC 


QuakH 


RdP 


Realities 


RECTR 
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Abstracts of English Studies was founded in 1958 by members of the University 
of Colorado Department of English. The editorial offices are at the University of 
Colorado, Boulder, and at the University of Illinois at Chicago Circle. AES appears 
ten times a year on a monthly basis from September through June. Volumes follow the 
publication schedule. At present approximately 1,100 journals are screened for articles 
dealing with American, English, and British Commonwealth literature and English 
language. These articles are abstracted by volunteer contributors and field editors, 
including abstracters from Abstracts of Folklore Studies. 


Format 


Abstracts are arranged in four major sections of material: General, English, 
American, and Commonwealth and Related Literatures. Basic information locating 
material in AES (titles of major listings, sub-categories, and item numbers) and subject 
information (titles of articles and all works, words, parts of words, and phrases discussed 
linguistically, the Bible, and its books) appear in boldface type. A title within a title 
is indicated by full capitals and boldface type, which is the only special-face type used. 
In order to keep the material distinguished by special-face type to a minimum, other 
items, such as foreign words and phrases, are not in special face. Quotation marks are 
used only to indicate quotations or to set off words and phrases used in a particular way 
peculiar to an author. Reference to the source of the article immediately follows the 
article title, the journal title being abbreviated. A key to journal abbreviations appears 
on the first page of each issue of AES. 


Index 


AES provides both monthly and annual indexes. These indexes are keyed to 
item number, not page number. The monthly index contains, in a single alphabetical 
listing, three types of entries: (1) names of people referred to significantly, (2) titles 
of anonymous works dealt with, and (3) subjects treated. Generally the subject 
categories are used when the article is concerned with concepts, theories, themes, etc. 
When the abstract deals with individual authors and their work, it is listed under the 
authors’ names. The annual index not only cumulates the ten monthly indexes, but 
includes two additional features. It lists the names of the authors of the articles 
abstracted. It also includes sub-categories for those persons and subjects which appear 
frequently in the monthly indexes, so that one is not confronted, for instance, with the 
name Shakespeare, followed by 254 undifferentiated item numbers. 

The automation of the AES index in 1966 has made feasible the cumulation of 
annual indexes at some future date. 


GENERAL 


I. GENERAL STUDIES 
Aesfhetics 


726. An Occident Symposium, Occident, 3, Sp.-Sum. 1969, 101-113. [Responses are 
given to the question, "Is there anything to like in contemporary literature?" by Howard 
Nemerov, Richard Eberhart, Henry Roth, Robert Bly, Louis Untermeyer, Arthur Miller, 
Robert Duncan, and Frederick Crews. Mr. Miller answers no; Mr. Crews fluctuates; 
and Mr. Roth expresses doubt and hope. The others, several of whom in different ways 
question the question, answer emphatically yes.] —T. Н. T. 


Comparative Literatnre 


727. Hart, Edward L. Japanese and English Poetry: Some Similarities and Differences, 
BYUS, 9:1, Aut. 1968, 17-24. Japanese and English poetry use some similar methods 
to convey poetic meaning. Line length is important in both; the Japanese line is 
measured by syllables, the English line by feet, but this difference is apparent, not real 
(the common English line is ten syllables) Both allow irregularities in line length. 
The Tanka, composed in two parts, resembles the sonnet; the first 17 syllables make a 
statement, the last 14, a counterstatement. In Japanese poetry variety is achieved by 
techniques similar to enjambment and the caesura. Onomatopoeia is effectively used 
in both. The fundamenta] difference is the lack of meter in Japanese poetry; and Jap- 
anese poetry employs linear representation, not common in English poetry, to convey 
poetic meaning. —8S. M. A. С. 


Prosody 


728. Francele, Sister Mary. А Solution to the Structural Difficulties of Frosts 
IMMIGRANTS, WisSL, No. 1, 1964, 94-98. The oral reader of poetry must take into 
account not only the segmental phonemes (vowels and consonants which signal mean- 
ing) but also the suprasegmental phonemes (the contours of intonation compounded of 
pitch, stress, and juncture). The suprasegmental phonemes provide a kind of chordal 
vertical harmony of emotional nuances to the melodic thread of segmental phonemes 
that bear the greater burden of lexical meaning. An analysis of the suprasegmental 
phonemes in Frost's Immigrants helps to solve the structural difficulties of this quatrain 
(which lacks internal punctuation) and demonstrates how such an analysis may be an 
aid in the oral interpretation of poetry generally. —T. H. 


729. Reisner, Mary Ellen. An Unrecorded Variant of a Counting-Out Rhyme, N&Q, 
16:5, May 1969, 171-172. A 93-year-old woman has supplied a variant, hitherto 
unrecorded, of a counting-out rhyme ("Intery, Mintery, Cutery corn") she learned from 
her mother. [The rhyme is reproduced.] —J. S. Р. 


Rhetoric 


730. Lanigan, Richard L. Rhetorical Criticism: An Interpretation of Maurice Merleau- 
Ponty, P&R, 2:2, Sp. 1969, 61-71. Merleau-Ponty has best expressed the existentialist 
critical approach to rhetoric by stressing the speaker's unique, risk-factor situational 
action which causes him to break a "primordial silence" of ambiguity and anxiety with 
his words. A speaker such as Winston Churchill literally creates new meaning as he 
speaks, and the words themselves while spoken constitute the total meaning that 
produces essential historical change. Such critical emphasis on the speaker as unique 
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creator would contribute toward a vital need for what Merleau-Ponty has called “a 
history of phenomena, not simply more phenomena of history." —T. H. T. 


ПІ. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Descriptive 

731. Bowers, Fredson. Bibliography Revisited, Library, 24:2, June 1969, 89-128. 
A. descriptive bibliography, if it is to serve satisfactorily the needs either of collectors 
or of scholars, must provide positive information about identification of editions, 
impressions, issues, and states (based on the examination of multiple copies) and, in 
addition, enough detail to enable the user to recognize variant copies which do not agree 
with those on which the description is based. Although any fact relating to the produc- 
tion and publication of a book may be of literary significance, this connection is some- 
times not recognized because of many bibliographers' failure to interpret qualitatively 
the quantitative information. A degressive principle, by which fewer details are given 
for some editions than for others, is justifiable so long as the “same standards of 
methodica] investigation both in respect to scope and to minuteness of examination" 
apply to all entries and so long as the "qualitative, or interpretive, part of the entry" 
is not affected. | —G. T. T. 


IV. LANGUAGE 
History 


732. Voitl, Herbert. Probleme der englischen Idiomatik, GRM, 19:2, Apr. 1969, 194- 
212. The conception of an idiom as a linguistic anomaly dates back to the normative 
18th century and is still noticeable in the present-day popular usage of the word. One 
observation in this vast field of research is that non-metaphoric idiomatic expressions 
of the type to take a walk as against earlier to take/make/fetch a walk have become 
stereotyped, especially during the second half of the 17th and the first half of the 18th 
century, a time when English language entered into its modern phase. (In German) 

—W. V. 


Linguistics 

733. Dui3kova, Libuše. Some Remarks оп the Syntax of the Ing-Form in Present Day 
English, PP, 12:2, 1969, 94-99. The two major categories of the ing-form, the parti- 
ciple and gerund, are classified in accordance with the functions they perform. 
[Certain rules which apply to the present participle and the gerund in the functions of 
an adverbial clause and the "fused" participle, are dealt with here.] —W. V. 


General 


734. Caton, Hiram. Speech and Writing as Artifacts, P&R, 2:1, Win. 1969, 19-36. 
The written word, picturing phonemes by visible notation, derives from speech; and 
speech, by producing auditory imagery, creates and projects thought. Writing makes 
possible the fixing or "freezing" of thought for future reference, as well as the indef- 
initely extended development of a particular train of thinking. The act of speaking is 
intimately linked to thought, to the extent, as Hobbes and Russell have suggested, that 
the process of thinking itself may be considered as a kind of conversation or dialogue 
one carries on with oneself. DHT 


735. McDavid, Raven І., Jr. Do You Really Understand What Pm Saying? SCarR, 1:2, 
May 1969, 6-16. Language usage can cause misunderstanding between persons from 
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different. backgrounds, with occasional comic and sometimes serious results. Likewise, 
spatial distance in speaking varies from one culture to another, as do permissible body 
contact and gestures. We are not very accurate in identifying regional differences in 
speech and we make mistakes іп identifying race and class pronunciation. We have 
difficulty determining which usage is correct Б racial and religious groups because 
what is acceptable changes. | К. | ‚ сс=—А, Е. W. 


736. Nelson, William F. Topoi: Evidence of Human Conceptual Behavior, P&R, 2:1, 
Win. 1969, 1-11. Language seems to be predicated on the condition that people tend 
to think and argue іп terms. of a limited number of primary categories. These have 
remained virtually unchanged since analyzed as topoi by Aristotle, and are most fully 
represented in the 1,040 categories of. ideas contained in Roget’s Thesaurus. Practical 
activity of every kind is made possible to man because of his systematized. "hierarchical 
organization" of the elements of experience, fitting subordinate units. of cognition into 
larger ‘generalizing units for action and: dcos —T. H. T. 


ү. THEMES AND TYPES 
Characters 


737. Steig, Michael. The Grotesque and the Aesthetic Response in Shakespeare, 
Dickens, and Gunter Grass, CLS, 6:2, June 1969, 167-181. Modern criticism has raised 
the grotesque in literature to a quasi-genre, but definition and approach are needed for 
its study. An examination of threé realistic or satiric grotesques—Richard III, Daniel 
Quilp of The Old Curiosity Ship, and Oskar Matzareth of The Tin Drum—might pro- 
vide these tools. Richard ІШ attracts us because of his attacks on hypocrisy, repels us 
because of his villainy, and is justly and ritualistically overthrown. Quilp, more fan- 
tastic than Richard, attracts us because of his attack on Victorianism, repels us because 
of his crimes, and is ‘cut off by accident. Oskar, most fantastic of all, makes us 
approve because he uses his drum to subvert audiences at Nazi rallies and makes us 
anxious because he commits forbidden acts, but he is not overthrown as evil because 
the grotesque is a dominant part of the real world. —E. N. J. 


Plot Patterns 


738. Shawcross, John T. Some, Literary Uses of Numerology, HSL, 1:1, 1969, 50-62. 
Numerological structure is being ‘increasingly recognized, especially. in Renaissance 
literature. It takes two basic forms: ‘structuring in terms of mystic. qualities of numbers 
and structuring by geometric relationship of parts. The first is illustrated by Jonson’s 
To the Holy Trinity, in which the concept of the Trinity is related to the stanzaic 
form, including the number of lines and rhymes and the length of lines. The second 
is illustrated by blocks of pages in Baldwin's Go Tell it on the Mountain which create 
the impression of a hieroglyph of a mountain leading up to God. Often the two struc- 
tures are used together, as in Yeats's The Circus Animals’ Desertion, Dryden's Ode to 
the Pious Memory of Mrs. Anne Killegrew, and Milton's Lycidas, —QG. В. Н. 


739. Carpenter, Charles А. The New Bibliography of Modern Drama Studies, : MD, 
12:1, May 1969, 49-56 (rev.-art., Irving Adelman and Rita Dworkin, Modern Drama: A 
Checklist of Critical Literature on 20th Century Plays, Scarecrow Press, 1967). [The 
‘article presents a brief general survey of the more important books on modern drama 
and then narrows its views to a consideration of the flawed but useful Checklist it 
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includes a discussion of how the Checklist could be made more effective as a bibliog- 
raphy and an appendix illustrating suggested каше ; --Г Н.М. 


740. Sochatoff, А. Fred. Four Variations on the Becket Theme in Modern Drama, 
MD, 12:1, May 1969, 83-91. During the last 80 years, four playwrights—Tennyson, 
Eliot, Anouilh, and Fry—have used the conflict between Thomas à Becket and Henry П 
as the basis for drama, and each has treated the same body of historical fact in a way 
that reflects his own artistic originality. Anouilh, in Becket, emphasizes the early 
friendship of the two and the King's feeling of having. been betrayed by his friends. Fry 
gives Henry the central position in Curtmantle, portraying him as a King interested 
primarily "in bringing order and stability to.a kingdom assailed on all sides by chaos 
and anarchy.” Tennyson’s Becket increases the role of Queen Eleanor, whom Fry 
presents as only "a perceptive observer and commentator." Here she functions to 
speed the reaction in the central conflict between Henry. and Becket. In Murder in the 
Cathedral Eliot focuses attention on "the clear-eyed vision" of Becket, thereby achieving 
“an austerity and a unity" which none of the others has. —J. Н.М. 


Fiction 


741. Battaglia, Francis Joseph. Revisions іп the Theory of Unrellable Narration, 
WisSL, No. 5, 1968, 23-29. An unreliable narrator is a first-person character who 
unwittingly discloses in telling his story that he misunderstands it. Current opinion 
regarding unreliable narration (represented by Gordon and Tate in The House of 
Fiction [Scribner's, 1960]) is erroneous in two respects. Contrary to the view that 
unreliable narration arises when a character is deeply involved in the story and is thus 
naturally biased about the other characters (a view grounded in extra-literary, epistemo- 
logical theory), a narrator's unreliability depends upon the author's use of specifically 
fictional techniques to establish the narrator's inadequate apprehension. Contrary to the 
view that a narrator's unreliability is confined to his opinions or understanding of what 
happened, a narrator can be wrong about what happened as well as in his opinions of 
events. Ring Lardner’s Haircut and Joyce Cary’s Not Honour More support these 
contentions. —T. H. 


Poetry | 

742. Anderson, Doug. About Poetry, NCampR, 1:4, Win.-Spr. 1968, 15-17. The poet 
must be a craftsman with words, seeking to tap readers' intuitions by suggestions; 
through words he must awaken wonder. ` | —]J. S. P. 


ENGLISH 
IL THEMES AND TYPES 


Subjects 

743. Benson, Donald R. “Ideas” and the Problem of Knowledge in Seventeenth- 
Century English Aesthetics, EM, 19, 1968, 83-104. Seventeenth-century English thinkers 
from Francis Bacon to John Locke and his followers stressed reason or knowledge as 
being the study of facts and results, ignoring the earlier concern and even greater 
respect for a basic theory of understanding as being knowledge also. Writers like 
Addison who accepted the new bent tried to separate truth from pleasure in the 
experiencing of beauty. In aesthetic discussion, however, a steady continuation of the 
old Aristotelian and Platonic interest in the ideas can be traced in theoretical discussions 
from Sidney through Shaftesbury, and in the poetry of writers like Shadwell and 
Dryden. —W. H. M. 
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744. Lindenberger, Herbert. DANTON'S DEATH and the Conventions of Historical 
Drama, CDr, 3:2, Sum. 1969, 99-109. Büchner's play is part of the tradition of "the 
conspiracy play." Among English writers in this tradition are Shakespeare, Otway, 
Milton, Eliot, and Shaw. | —T. R. O. 


Poetry | | 
745. Forseth, Roger. Sonnet and Conplet: A Note on the Elegance of English Verse, 
WisSL, No. 3, 1966, 67-73. Elegance i is.the quality in a work of art “which repays the 
observer with a clarity, a surprise, that comes only from a civilized act.” It is the 
quality which the Elizabethans called “artful” and the Augustans “natural.” It is 
demonstrated in the elegant conceits of the Elizabethan sonnet and the elegant wit of 
the heroic couplet, most impressively by Spenser and Pope. —T. H. 


746. Ruthven, K. K. The Poet as Etymologist, CritQ, 11:1, Sp. 1969, 9-37. By explor- 
ing the actual or imagined origins of the words they use, poets expand the dimensions 
and implications of their work. Some etymologically determined usages are intended as 
puns, some as jokes; some are complimentary, some are defamatory, and all are allusive, 
Regardless of intention, however, all contribute to the intellectual challenge of poetry. 

| қойы? E 


Ш. MEDIEVAL 


Old English 

747. Clark, Cecily. Aelfric and Abbo, ES, 49:1, Feb. 1968, 30-36. A study of the 
relationships between Aelfric's most widely-reád work Life of St. Edmund and its 
source, Abbo of Fleury's Passio Sancti Eadmundi, reveals several differences. Aelfric's 
main purpose being the wish to make an impact on his unlearned audience, his drastic 
cuts in the original] abbreviate or delete whatever appears to be too difficult, such as 
elaborate figures of speech or ornamental oppositions. The infrequent expansions serve 
to clarify or concretize the descriptions. The findings of this study confirm what is 
already known about Aelfric’s methods and his attitude towards his audience. —J. В. 


748. Nichols, Ann Eljenholm. Aelfric’s Prefaces: Rhetoric and Genre, ES, 49:3, June 
1968, 215-223. Discrepancies between statements in Aelfric’s prefaces are not to be 
interpreted as inconsistencies on Aelfric’s part. The passages which mistakenly have 
been taken to be autobiographical are rhetorical topoi, the modesty formula, and the 
credentials formula. In the Genesis preface the apparent inconsistency is removed by 
a close consideration of the genres of the роо in question. —. B. 


749. Hill, Thomas D. The Seven: Joys of Heaven in CHRIST III and Old English 
Homiletic Texts, N&Q, 16:5, May 1969, 165-166. The seven antitheses enumerating 
heaven's joys, found in ЇЇ. 1652-1659 of Christ Ш are paralleled in other ancient works. 
These include the Kollektaneum Bedae, the Catecheses Celtiques, and the Vercelli 
Homilies, specifically No: 5. -—І. S. Р. 


Middle English 

750. Kearney, А. M. Truth and Illusion in THE FRANKLIN'S TALE, EIC, 19:3, July 
1969, 245-253. At the beginning of The FrankHn's Tale Chaucer sets out the formula 
for the ideal marriage. He describes the impatience and unruliness of Dorigen and 
Aurelius satirically and brings each to good sense through the agency of the remote 
and superior Arveragus. By the Tale’s conclusion the partners have moved beyond the 
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initial theoretical assumptions about their marriage to practical matters. By implica- 
tion Chaucer supports the.orthodox view of. the; ашыш contract with the husband 
exercising a wise У | —AÀ. G. N. 


751. Milosh, Joseph. Chaucer's Too-Well-Told FRANKLIN'S TALE: A Problem in 
Characterization, WisSL, No. 5, 1968, 1-11. Each of the main characters in The Frank- 
lin’s Tale raises problems which might seem to warrant pronouncing the characterization 
inconsistent or, at best, incomplete. These difficulties can be explained, however, with 
reference to the Tale’s genre, the “demande d' amour," a story designed to.set up à 
question of love that would provide a suitable topic for debate àmong the audience 
following the tale's conclusion. In such a tale, the characters are usually "cardboard" 
figures whose actions are determined by. the plot contrivances necessary to produce the 
question of love. The fact that Chaücer does achieve some "exquisite touches" of charac- 
terization has led to "tenuous interpretations" of the Tale which suggest that for some 
critics “the characterization may be too good, the tale too well told." These touches are 
best viewed, however, as evidence of Chaucer's creativeness that momentarily transcends 
his genre's restrictions. В m "P | —T. H. 


752. Szóvérffy, J oseph. ‘Chaucer’s Friar and St. Nicholas (PROLOGUE 212), N&Q, 
16:5, May 1969, 166-167. When Chaucer had the Friar pay the marriage expenses of 
young women (presumably his concubines), he intended his audience to think of the 
story in which St. Nicholas saved three sisters from prostitution by covert gifts of. gold. 
Thus the Friar's selfishness contrasts with the saint's disinterested goodness. —J. S. P. 


753. Schmidt, A. V. C. The Tragedy of Arcite: a Reconsideration of THE KNIGHT'S 
TALE, EIC, 19:2, Apr. 1969, 107-117. Arcite is the true hero of Chaucer's poem. in 
praise of chivalry, which, in classic Boethian terms, recounts his tragedy. Arcite wins 
Emily, but in "a ghastly parody of justice," his happiness is short-lived. With -Troilus 
and Criseyde, е к dd constitutes à: radical іы of medieval secular 
idealism. e. G. N. 


754. Burkhart, ‘Robert E. Chaucer's ей A Sinful Parody of те Miller, Cithara, 
8:2, May 1969, 47-54. John, Nicholas, and Absolon in the Millers Tale exemplify 
respectively avarice, lechery, and pride, but Absolon really represents all: three sins 
and is an effeminate parody -of the brawny Miller. Parallels with the biblical Absalom 
and with medieval allegorical figures reinforce the image of tuple excess. [Supporting 
exegetical scholarship is cited in some detail.] --5. M. A. W. 


755. Osselton, N. E. Chaucer's “Clumsy Transition” in the PARDONER'S TALE, 
ES, 49:1, Feb. 1968, 36-38. In "Thise riotoures thre of whiche I telle" (P. T. 661) 
thise ` 15 not anaphotic, but merely forward-looking. There is a striking resemblance 
with modern colloquial English. The result of the use of thise is.an effective change 
in style. —]J. В. 


756. Raizis, M. Byron. Nikos Kazantzakis айй Chaucer, CLS, 6:2, June 1969, 141- 
147. Kazantzakis’s major novels contain a number of clerical characters whose models 
were from life; however the monk's episode from The Fratricides was partly influenced 
by Chaucer's Summoner's Tale and the epilogue to the Pardoner's Tale. Kazantzakis 
has translated 58 lines from the Summoner's Tale and it, together with interpretation 
and commentary, comprises. four pages in England. In the novel, as in Chaucer, an 
honest priest. confronts a-despicable itinerant monk and vanquishes him with a comic 
trick. The episode, complete by itself, functions in the novel on the levels of. character, 
tone, and theme. —E. N. J. 
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757. Duncan, Edgar H. Chaucer’s WIFE OF BATH'S PROLOGUE, Lines 193-828, 
and Geoffrey of Vinsaufs DOCUMENTUM, MP, 66:3, Feb. 1969, 199-211. “Іп 
composing the Wife's account of her three 'goode' husbands . . . Chaucer adopted a 
means of amplification which he found described and illustrated in the Documentum de 
modo et arte dictandi et versificandi . . . attributed to Geoffrey of Vinsauf.” Тһе 
remainder of the Prologue is also indebted to Geoffrey. —K. P. S. J. 


758. Walker, Ian C. Chaucer and IL FILOSTRATO, ES, 49:4, Aug. 1968, 318-326. 
С. 5. Lewis's study, What Chaucer really did to IL FILOSTRATO (Essays and Studies, 
17, 1927), is mainly an exposé of technical achievement. The analysis of divergences 
between Boccaccio and Chaucer which are connected with the action of the poem lead 
to a fuller assessment of Chaucer’s literary position. The comparison undertaken here 
reveals that Chaucer's characters, in contrast to Boccaccio's, think as well as feel. 
Their actions are viewed in terms of mental processes. The result is a poem of greater 
complexity. —J. B. 


759. Maxwell, J. C., and Douglas Gray. An Echo of Chaucer, N&Q, 16:5, Мау 1969, 
170. Lines 22-25 of the Parlement of Foules are echoed twice in the Proheme to John 
Hardyng's English Chronicle in Metre, pp. 22 and 32 (Henry Ellis edition). —J. S. P. 


760. Coffee, Bernice F. The Chester Play of Balaam and Balak, WisSL, No. 4, 1967, 
103-118. The Chester cycle is unique in that it survives in five complete Mss: D. 1591, 
the Devonshire Ms now in the Huntington Library; W. 1592. British Museum Add. 
Ms 10305; h. 1600. British Museum Ms Harley 2013; B. 1604. Bodleian Ms 175; and 
H. 1607. British Buseum Ms Harley 2124. The play of Balaam and Balak is the first 
play in the Chester cycle in which one Ms (Harley 2124) differs greatly in content from 
the other four. Examination of the five versions according to the criteria of language, 
meter, meaning, and liturgical superiority reveals that Harley 2124 has a closer kinship 
to alpha, or an original text, than do the other four Mss. —T. H. 


761. Jemielty, Thomas. I SING OF A MAIDEN: God's Courting of Mary, CP, 2:1, 
Sp. 1969, 53-59. This medieval lyric celebrating Christ's conception by Mary has 
courtly overtones of knight awaiting lady's consent. Its images from the Advent liturgy 
carry the paradox “of virginity and fruition, of God as lover and as seed." Тһе reiterated 
"stille" suggests quiet and poised acceptance. --5. M. A. W. 


762. Edwards, Anthony S. G. Lydgate's FALL OF PRINCES: Unrecorded Readings, 
N&Q, 16:5, May 1969, 170-171. (1) Pepys Ms 2011 in Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
contains variants of Lydgate's poem not previously noted. (2) Mss Lansdowne 699 and 
Leyden Vossius 9 contain an additional stanza of the Fall [here reproduced] not pub- 
lished before. (3) The appearance of the so-called “Коте” stanza of the Fall, the poem's 
rarest, in Ms Ashmole 59 has hitherto not been noticed. [The stanza is dud 

—]. S. Р. 


763. Kennedy, Edward D. Malory's Use of Hardyng's CHRONICLE, N&Q, 16:5, May 
1969, 167-170. Willam Matthews and Eugéne Vinaver are correct in suggesting (in 
the former's The Tragedy of Arthur, U. of Calif. Press, Berkeley, 1960, and the latter’s 
edition of Malory, Clarendon Press, 1947, 1967) that Malory was indebted to John 
Hardyng's Chronicle for the Roman scene of Tale II in which Arthur is crowned 
emperor. Actually, however, the indebtedness to Hardyng is greater than this: it also 
includes details in Tale I—e.g., place-names and the Round Table oath. Moreover, 
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Hardyng's Chronicle could have influenced Malory's technique just as well as the Morte 
Arthure that he is thought to have used. —J. S. P. 


764. Ray, T. J. The Book of Knights Erring, ForumH, 7:1, Fall-Win. 1969, 17-23. 
A comparison of the combats in Malory's Morte Darthur with handbooks of chivalry 
shows Arthur’s knights to have been frequently unchivalrous: they violated their oaths, 
safe conduct agreements, fair play, and the principle of discretion. —W. V. Н. 


IV. RENAISSANCE 
George Chapman | 


765. McPherson, David C. Chapman's Adaptations of New Comedy, EM, 19, 1968, 
51-64. A study of the changes Chapman made in adapting his Italian source play when 
writing Mzy-Day, and in two of Terence's plays when writing All Fools, shows that 
he played down romantic moods and increased satiric tones. Yet he also avoided the 
severity of Jonson and Marston in their "comicall satyre," achieving a genuine middle 
course. —W. Н. M. 


John Donne 


766. Baker-Smith, Dominic. John Donne and the Mysterium Crucis, EM, 19, 1968, 
65-82. Pre-scholastic medieval theology developed a paradoxical connection between 
Christ the Logos and Christ on the Cross, which issued in wit. This tradition was 
available in the early 17th century in such books as De Cruce (c. 1592) by Justus 
Lipsius and De Cruce Christi (1592) by Jacobus Gretser. Donne's use of the tradition 
appears in such poems as The Crosse and Goodfriday. —W. Н. М. 


William Drummond of Hawthornden 


767. Paganelli, Eloisa. Lettere e note inedite di William Drummond of Hawthornden, 
EM, 19, 1968, 295-333. This selection of some 26 of Drummond's letters, and three 
notes, from the holdings of the National Library of Scotland contains some which are 
quite personal and some which meditate on abstract problems of the times, such as love 
and jealousy, and allegory. Both types offer insights into his world of poetry, politics, 
and ideas. The air of the letters may be conventional and artificial, but Drummond's 
decided personality shows through. When it does, we feel the anguish and instability 
of the troubled times which culminated in the regicide. (In Italian) —W. H. M. 


Thomas Jackson 


768. Barr, C. B. L. Proposals for Printing Jackson's WORKS 1672, BC, 18:2, Sum. 
1969, 224-225. The printing of the text of the three volumes of Jackson's work was 
completed in 1672, as the proposal states; but the work was not published until 1673 
(as the title pages indicate) because Barnabas Oley, compiler of the prefatory matter and 
index, could not complete his work sooner. —G. T. T. 


Ben Jonson 


769. Umphrey, Lee. Jonsons BARTHOLOMEW FAIR and the Popular Dramatic 
Tradition, LCJAS, 1:1, June 1967, 6-16. Resemblances between Bartholomew Fair 
and Henry Chettle’s and John Day's The Blind Beggar of Bednal Green (1600), noted 
in 1911 by C. R. Baskervill, are greater than Baskervill thought. Parts of Jonson’s 
play—particularly “the characters and actions” of Waspe, Overdoo, and Cokes— 
actually “appear to burlesque” corresponding characters and actions in the Chettle-Day 
opus. The decline in Jonson’s talents in his later years is directly related to his 
“deliberate turning from ‘Classical’ to ‘popular’ themes.” —]J. S. P. 
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770. Empson, William. VOLPONE, HudR, 21:4, Win. 1968/9, 651-666. Academic 
rules of thumb about Jonson seem to miss completely the action of Volpone. Con- 
sideration of the play without such preconceptions as the humor theory, and with a feel 
for how it might be directed and acted, makes it out to be far more humanly realistic 
and tragic than the usual examination question would allow. , —B. А. P. 


Thomas Lodge 

771. Beaty, Frederick L. Lodges FORBONIUS. AND 'PRISCERIA and Slaney's 
ARCADIA, ES, 49:1, Feb. 1968, 38-45. Similarities in the plot, prose style, and the 
form of the poetry imbedded in the prose of Lodge’s work are strong indications that 
by 1584 he had access to a Ms of the “old” Arcadia. Though scholars have usually 
termed Lodge’s style in this work “euphuistic,” it can be shown that he avoids Lyly's 
mannerisms, which is understandable if he was acquainted with неу: s contempt for 
euphuism (expressed i in Sonnet III of Astrophel and Stella). —M. 5. 


Christopher Marlowe 


772. Manley, Frank. The Nature of Faustus; MP, 66:3, Feb. 1969, 218-231. Like all 
great literature, Doctor Faustus is essentially ambiguous. and rests. on an unresolved 
paradox. Faustus is immortal as a spirit, but doomed to death as man; neverthless, as a 
spirit he is incapable of repentance, but as a man he is free. The paradox illuminates 
the play's central eee the search for identity; it also "re-enacts the central experi- 
ence of all tragedy, . . the isolation of the tragic hero.” Eog —K. P. S. J. 


773. Rousseau, С. 5. Marlowe's DIDO and a Rhetoric of Love, EM, 19, 1968, 25-49. 
A search for the secret of Marlowe’s “mighty line" must focus on the rhetoric in The 
Tragedie of Dido Queene of Сагіһаре; The vehicle of persuasion used here is the three- 
fold rhetoric discussed by Elizabethan experts: ethos and some logos in the speeches of 
Aeneas, and especially the:pathos in Dido's speches. . Marlowe's great achievement in 
the play is that he really dramatized love by formally persuading the audience of 
the suffering involved. Curiously, Marlowe mostly abandoned this successful device in 
the last act, spoiling the climax. · | —W. Н. М. 


Andrew Marvell 
Cf: Item 975. 


Jasper Mayne 

774. Levinson, Harry. Maynes PART OF LUCIAN MADE ENGLISH 1663, BC, 
18:1, Sp. 1969, 90. Examination of three copies has revealed that leaf A2, the dedica- 
tion, is a cancel. ,—G. T. Т. 


Thomas Middleton 


775. Slights, William W. E.. The Trickster-Hero and Middleton's A MAD WORLD, 
MY . MASTERS, CDr, 3:2, Sum. 1969, 87-98. Richard Follywit, the trickster-hero, 
recalls Roman character types and the figure of the comic Vice in English drama, but 
Middleton gives him his. own particular сһагасіег.. Whereas Jonson uses the trickster- 
hero tradition to plot the. castigation of human failings in The Alchemist, Middleton 
uses Follywit’s intrigues to arrive at a benign resolution similar to Shakespeare’s romantic 
comedies. Contrary to Jonson’s explicit moral statement in The Alchemist, Middleton 
includes “extreme statements of traditional piety as .part of the play's madness." 
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Although Middleton's play seems to parody dramatic satires like Jonson's, it is perhaps 
more cynical than Jonson's plays, "for it counts all human effort as nothing." 
—T. R. O. 


John Milton 


776. Parker, Pauline. The Ymage of Direction in Dante, Spenser and Milton, EM,. 
19, 1968, 9-23. In The Divine Comedy, Dante uses a sense of direction ever upward 
to the fixed center, always outside time and space. In The Faerle Queene, Spenser 
uses the sense of constant travelling, which cannot end until Arthur is perfected. 
Milton's more complex motion in Paradise Lost reverses Dante's: Satan and Adam 
move downward, but Adam eventually reverses his direction, whereas Satan ever 
descends. —W. H. M. 


777. Rusche, Harry. Biblical Allusion and Imagery іп a Passage of PARADISE LOST, 
ES, 49:4, Aug. 1968, 332-334. The images of the thief, the wolf, and the hireling in 
Paradise Lost IV.183-193 are not humorous as Tillyard has suggested in Milton (Chatto 
and Windus, 1966). If we consider the biblical sources (Acts 20:29, Joel 2:9, John 10:1 
and John 11:12), they mark the transition from Satan, the heroic adversary of God, to 
the treacherous Satan of Book IV. —M. S. 


778. Delaplain, James L. Patristic Backgrounds for the Temptation of Learning in 
PARADISE REGAINED, WisSL, No. 4, 1967, 96-102. Many critics have felt that the 
temptation of learning in Paradise Regained represents “а lapse of decorum, an 
obtrusion of negative personal animus upon the poem," pointing out that this tempta- 
tion is the only one not "universally approved by tradition." Milton does, however, 
frame Jesus's refutation of pagan learning with reference to a tradition that goes back 
to the 2nd-century Christian Apologists, learned men who felt a need to define the 
relationship between their new faith and the classical literature and philosophy upon 
which their education had been based. The Apologists’ problem was essentially the 
same as the problem underlying the temptation of learning; and Jesus's rejection is 
based upon four arguments introduced by the Apologists that had become traditional 
in Christian theology. —T. Н. 


779. Seaman, John E. The Chivalric Cast of Milton's Epic Hero, ES, 49:2, Apr. 1968, 
97-107. Paradise Lost may have started out to be a dramatic tragedy, but it is basically 
an epic and we must look for heroic virtue in Christ, who is the only victorious figure 
in the poem. Milton’s conception of heroic virtue has been obscured partly because 
Adam and Satan have each been considered the hero. In both Paradise Lost and 
Paradise Regained Milton presents Christ with traditional features associated with the 
hero's role in Homer and Virgil (divine origin, the untried hero who must assume his 
kingdom, the ceremonia] council, and the journey). What makes it possible for Christ 
to manifest perfect charity and obedience and also perform Homeric feats without con- 
tradiction is a principle of correspondence—a clear relation between moral virtue and 
martial prowess. —M. 8. 


780. McCarthy, B. Eugene. More Imitations of Milton Before 1750, N&Q, 16:5, May 
1969, 182-183. Ten imitations of Milton appearing between 1692 and 1749 have not 
hitherto been noted. [The titles and authors (where known) are cited.] —]J. S. Р. 


781. Merrill, Harry G., IIJ. Milton's Magic World, ASTCFP, 44:4, Apr. 1966, 55-64. 
Milton followed a well-established literary precedent when he used doctrines, metaphors, 
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and assumptions belonging to natural magic to express the unity, harmony, and purpose 
which man feels is part of the cosmos. —R. LC. 


Cf: Iterns 808 and 1005. 


Sir Thomas More 


782. Celestine, Sister. Thomas Моге s and Dialogue, WisSL, No. 2, 1965, 1-10. More’s 
Dialogue of Comfort in Tribulation synthesizes the best in the Platonic-Augustinian 
tradition of dialogue. It displays a Socratic informality and flexibility of structure and 
a tolerance of opposing views as well as an Augustinian purpose to advance the soul 
to perfection and to view human experience in the light of Divine Providence. 
Vincent’s three visits to his 80-year-old Uncle Anthony provide the fictional framework 
for and the three-book division of the Dialogue, and the problem of whether it is 
possible to derive comfort in tribulation is pursued through the interplay of free 
discussion in which rhetorical devices are used admirably to serve functional purposes. 
The Dialogue therefore stands as a worthy contribution not only to the dialogue tradi- 
tion but also to belletristic literature. —T. Н. 


Shakespeare 

783. Schutte, William M. The Worlds of AS YOU LIKE IT, WisSL, No. 1, 1964, 1-10. 
In A. Y. L. Shakespeare's modifications of Thomas Lodge’s Rosalynde effect greater 
complexity and realism. Instead of the “single-minded” world of Lodge’s idyllic pastoral, 
Shakespeare creates two worlds, the Forest of Arden and the world beyond its borders; 
introduces varied and conflicting points of view in each; and thus makes it possible to 
isolate five Ardens and three outside worlds which serve as commentaries on each other. 
Despite their distinctness, these several Arden and outside worlds have certain 
elements in common, and Shakespeare’s Arden therefore bears a closer resemblance 
than Lodge’s pastoral milieu to normal human conditions. —T. H. 


784. Folsom, Gordon R. Banish All the World: Education as Ritual and Education as 
Experience In Shakespeare’s Second Tetralogy, WisSL, No. 2, 1965, 18-27. Hal under- 
goes an apparent and a real education, both of which are ritualistic, although in different 
senses. It is Hal’s real education that teaches him the agony of the tension that must 
exist between his public and his private selves. We see the’ beginning of this real 
education only at the end of 1 H. FV when Hal stands over the fallen Hotspur; this 
education by experience continues in 2 H. IV most notably in the "crown" scene 
(ТУ.у); while Henry V's lines on ceremony (Н. V. IV.i) mark its completion. Through 
this real education Hal learns what it feels like to "Banish all the world." —T. H. 


785. Helton, Tinsley. Shakespeare’s Divine Comedy, WisSL, No. 1, 1964, 11-16. 
Lear, in addition to being great tragedy, can also be considered Shakespeare's Divine 
Comedy. The vision of evil and of good recorded in this drama is comparable in depth 
and scope to Dante's vision in The Divine Comedy; and Lear's spiritual journey follows, 
in a general way, a course parallel to Dante's. The exemplification in Lear of certain 
principles underlying the doctrine of purgatory is of particular significance in suggesting 
this analogy. | —T. Н. 


786. Johnson, Robert Carl. Roderigo, that “Poor Trash of Venice," СЕКС, 35:3, Mar. 
1969, 213-218. The Iago-Roderigo sub-plot serves as an analogous action paralleling 
the Iago-Othello conflict. Shakespeare anticipates the major action in the minor one 
as Iago causes Roderigo to lose confidence in Desdemona's purity and ultimately descend 
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to unmotivated murder in his attack. on Cassio. Ironically, Roderigo discovers lago's 
true nature before Othello does. The second letter found on Roderigo was probably a 
plant by Iago to place the blame for the Cassio attack solely on Roderigo. --А. T. T. 


787. Mercer, Peter. OTHELLO and the Form of Heroic Tragedy, CritQ, 11:1, Sp. 
1969, 45-61. Othello's movement from heroic certainty to intolerable uncertainty comes 
not from any innate flaw in his character, but from Iago's.exploitation of the problems 
of identity, cognition, and (especially) the relationship of language to object. The play, 
therefore, is based upon the distance between what шу exists and what is said to 
exist. ; н —F. E. 


788. Schaar, Claes. *Qui me alit me extinguit," ES, 49:4, Aug. 1968, 326-327. In 
Shakespeare's Sonnet 73, 1.12 “Consumed: with that. which it was nurrisht by," "that" 
refers to a torch turned downward and extinguished. Shakespeare probably wrote with 
this well-known emblem in mind: Тһе. frequency of this emblem at the time is shown 
by Mario.Praz in his Studies in Seventeenth ҚҰМЫН apa n шон de storia e 
Letteratura, 1964). © —M. S. 


789. Luria, Maxwell S. Standing Water and Sloth in THE TEMPEST, ES, 49:4, Aug. 
1968, 328-331. In view of the well-established tradition of standing water as an image of 
moral obtuseness, Antonio's offer to teach Sebastian "how to flow" in Temp. П.1.216- 
223 has an ironic significance relevant to the larger ушне pattern of the play. 

--М. 8. 


790. Sheriff, William E. Shakespeare's Use of the Native Comic Tradition in нь 
Early English History Plays, WisSL, No. 2, 1965, 11-17. In the Н. VI trilogy, R. Ш, 
and John, Shakespeare relied heavily upon native comic conventions in character and 
action to buttress his basic theme of order; the comic elements were used to represent 
a disorder which the audience is reassured will pass. Although be levied upon all 
aspects of the native comic tradition (the Saturnalia, the medieval tradition of: the 
grotesque, and English Medieval drama), it is from the earlier drama that Shakespeare 
derived most. Certain.influences can be seen in the folk drama апа miracle plays, 
while the cycle -plays.and moralities provide the richest legacy of character types, 
dramatic situations, and satiric targets. З —TI.:H. 


Sir Philip Sidney 

791. Juel-Jensen, Bent. The Tixall Manuscript of Sir Philip Sidney's and the Countess 
of Pembroke's Paraphrase of the Psalms, BC, 18:2, Sum. 1969, 222-223. This Ms, 
now in the Juel-Jensen collection, was once part of the Tixall library formed in the 
early 17th century by Sir Walter Aston, and it may have been given to. Aston by 
King James. —G. ds T. 


Cf: Item 771. 


Edmund Spenser 

792. Huston, J. Dennis. The Function of the Mock Hero in Sa FAERIE 
QUEENE, MP, 66:3, Feb. 1969, 212-217. Braggadochio changes from an ineffectual 
mock hero in Book I to a very real threat to society, never adequately countered, in 
Book V. At the same time, the heroes lose their virtues: Artegall is in many ways 
comparable to i M is violent and ыны problems instead. of 
solving them. . | ү. | 0 --К.Р.85.1. 
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793. Uhlig, Claus. Ouroboros-Symbolik bei Spenser. THE FAERIE QUEEENE, 
IV,x,40-41, GRM, 19:1, Jan. 1969, 1-23. Even if Spenser may have made use of pre- 
conceived notions, we must recognize that his insight into what really belongs together 
mythically as well as symbolically enables him both to assimilate what has come down 
to him and to create a new imagery. This is his poetic achievement in the presentation 
of the statue of Venus and the snake with its tail in its mouth. (In omen —W. V. 


Cf: Items 776 and 804. 


Drama 

794. Kirsch, Arthur C. A Caroline Commentary on the Drama, MP, 66:3, Feb. 1969, 
256-261. Abraham Wright (1611-1690), an Anglican divine, compiled a commonplace 
book in c. 1640 (Brit. Mus. Add. Ms 22608), in which he excerpts and discusses several 
plays. The discussions [printed here for the first time] concern Jonson, James Shirley, 
Webster, Shakespeare, Beaumont, Fletcher, Davenant, Massinger, and Henry Shirley. 
Wrights preference was tragicomedy and. his criticism of this genre is illuminating. 
Generally he is very much in accordance with Caroline taste. o —K. P. 8. J. 


Prose 

795. Blackburn, Elizabeth Tucker Brooke. The Second and Third Generation: Some 
Manuscript Letters of the More Circle, WisSL, No. 4, 1967, 119-128. Authorship of 
a long Latin letter to William Roper that constitutes the prefatory epistle to a small Ms 
folio of Latin translations from the Greek Church Fathers, Basil the Great, and Cyril 
of Alexandria (Ms Bodl. 439) has traditionally.been ascribed to John Morwen, fellow 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, but without conclusive evidence. Research leading 
to the identification of the volume of Basil that contained the three "orations" trans- 
lated in this folio confirmed this traditional identification of Morwen as author but 
revealed the inaccuracy of the supposition that he was a "persecuted Protestant" who 
disappeared in 1561. Moreover, the contents and implications i Morwen’s letter 
to Roper throw additional light upon the More circle. . 0o —I.H. 


v. RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 


Lord Bolingbroke 

796. Joerg, John. Bolingbroke's Philosophical Writings: The Probable Date of Compo- 
sition: After 1734, N&Q, 16:5, May 1969, 184. References in Bolingbroke's Fragments 
and Essays on Human Knowledge to George Berkeley as the Bishop of Cloyne reveal 
that both must have been written after Pope had completed his Essay on Man in Jan- 
uary of 1734: Berkeley was not consecrated Bishop until May of that year. This 
evidence suggests that Pope was not indebted to > Bolingbroke for his thoughts in the 
Essay. | | —J. S. Р. 


797. Carswell, John. Bolingbroke LETTERS ON HISTORY 1738: А Special Copy, 
BC, 17:3, Aut. 1968, 351. Another copy—in addition to the one at Harvard—can be 
reported, and it is probably one of the nine originally presented to Henry Hyde, Viscount 
Cornbury. —G. T. Т. 


Robert Cullen i 

798. Otten, Terry R. A Borrowing from Hume, N&Q, 16:5, May 1969, 189-190. The 
language of Robert Cullen’s observation in The Lounger (June 24, 1786) about the 
decline of arts and sciences in a state after they have reached their perfection derives 
from Hume's Of the Rise and Progress of the Arts and Sciences (1742). --!. S. .P. 
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Daniel Defoe | 


799. Biles, Jack L, and Carl R. Kropf. The Cleft Rock of Conversion: ROBINSON 
CRUSOE and PINCHER MARTIN, SLImag, 2:2, Oct. 1969, 17-43. Although prob- 
ably not a conscious reaction to Robinson Crusoe, Pincher Martin has many similarities 
and contrasts to Defoe's earlier novel. Robinson Crusoe is a novel about salvation; 
Pincher Martin a novel about damnation. Crusoe submerges his ego, overcomes. his 
pride, and learns to accept God's will; Martin is a rational empiricist whose selfish view 
blurs reality. Crusoe's world grows from sterility to fertility; Martin's world regresses 
from primitivism to chaos and reverses Genesis. Robinson Crusoe ends with the 
implied hope that Crusoe will reach heaven; Pincher Martin ends with the discovery 
of Martin’ з body and the destruction of his soul. | ——A. E. W. 


800. Maslen, K. I. D. Edition Quantities for ROBINSON CRUSOE, Library, 24:2, 
June 1969, 145-150. Information in the Bowyer ledgers reveals that the second, third, 
and fourth editions were of 1,000 copies each; one may postulate, on the basis of this 
and other evidence from the ledgers, that the other three 1719 editions were also of 
1,000 copies each. Probably the profit which William Taylor, the publisher, made on 
these six editions was about £500. —G. T. T. 


801. Sena, John F. Daniel Defoe and “the English Malady,” N&Q 16:5, May 1969, 
183-184. Robinson Crusoe's attack of melancholy upon discovering a footprint in the 
sand show's Defoe's knowledge of what had come to be known as “the English malady,” 
designated as the “vapours” in. women and the “spleen”. in men. Surprisingly enough, 


Defoe uses “vapours” for с s malady. | | —]J. S. P. 
John Dryden ' | 

802. Means, J. A. An Echo of Dryden in Pope, N&Q, 16 5, May 1969, 187. Line 184 
of Pope's first Odyssey echoes line 981 of Dryden's first Aeneid. | —]. S. P. 


803. Peterson, R. G. The Unavailing Gift: Dryden's Roman Farewell to Mr. Oldham, 
MP, 66:3, Feb. 1969, 232-236. The neoclassical form of Dryden’s To the Memory 
of Mr. Oldham is indebted to that of the conclamatio “which was traditionally spoken to 
the dead at a Roman funeral.” The literary model was provided by Catullus; it-is 
entirely appropriate for the praise s a minor poet for whom an elegy would have been 
an insincere eulogy. —K. P. S.J. 


804, Ringler, Richard N. .Dryden at the House of Busirane, ES, 49:3, June 1968, 
224-229. In AH for Love Li Dryden imitated the situation and the language of The 
Faerie Queene IILxii.2 and 3. He had already expressed his admiration of Spenser as 
a master of the “enthusiastic parts of poetry" in Of Heroic Plays. An Essay (1672). The 
same echo of The Fairie Queene occurs again in the Examen Poeticum (1693), in the 
Aeneid translation (1697) and in the modernization of The Knight's Tale (1700). 


Henry · Fielding 
805. Bloch, Tuvia. Antedatings from Fielding N&Q, 16:5, May 1969, 188- 189. 


[Antedatings from Fielding a are supplied for 17 words, word-compounds, and phrases 
in Dor —]J. S. P. 
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806. Conti, Paola Corlaiacomo. Natura e Civilità in Henry Fielding, EM, 19, 1968, 
105-132. The episode in Joseph Andrews in which Wilson tells of his former wicked 
life in London and explains his present ideal life of rural retirement is a spiritual auto- 
biography designed to teach readers the generosity of Providence to the reformed sinner. 
Fielding was in contact with a tradition of religious writing which idealized "content- 
ment" during the period of his novel writing. He opposed this ideal to "vanity," which 
was the cause of Wilson's sins. Reflection on these sins has led Wilson to his ideal 
country home, which is envisioned as a Golden Age environment. This course of escape 
from the evils of the urban world to an idealized rural life is a recurring theme in 
Fielding, found in essays as well as the novels. (In Italian) —W. H. M. 


Michael Johnson 


807. Wilding, Michael. Michael Johnson: An Auction Sale, N&Q, 16:5, May 1969, 
181-182. An article in The Gentleman's Magazine for 1820 and surviving newspaper 
advertisements indicate that Dr. Johnson's father held a book auction at an inn at 
Sidbury, Worcester, on March 21, 1717/1718 and the days following, then held a 
second one at a different inn there a month later. Was the March auction so successful 
that Johnson returned to Lichfield for more books for the one in April, or were so few 
books sold that he simply stored them in Sidbury for a month and held a second auction, 
hoping for better sales in April? We don't know. —J. S. Р. 


Samuel Johnson 


808. Bell, Vereen. M. Johnson's Milton Criticism іп Context, ES, 49:2, Apr. 1968, 127- 
132. As Milton's popularity rose in the period of Johnson's critical activity, the latter 
seems to have been responsive less to Milton's poetry than to his critics. The Rambler 
essays 16, 88, 90, 93, and 94 and the Life of Milton contain echoes of Addison and 
Voltaire (Essay on Epic Poetry, 1727), and anonymous arguments with John Dennis 
and Thomas Newton, whose variorum edition of Paradise Lost was published with 
excellent scholarly notes in 1749. —M. 8. 


809. Dussinger, John A. Richardson and Johnson: Critical Agreement on Rowe's 
FAIR PENITENT, ES, 49:1, Feb. 1968, 45-47. That Johnson valued Richardson as a 
friend and as the author of Clarissa is well-known, but that he respected his critical 
opinions no one seems to have noticed. There is a striking correspondence in their 
remarks on Rowe's Fair Penitent (Belford's letter to Lovelace in Clarissa, Oxford 
1930, VII, 133-134 and Johnson's Life of Rowe). —M. 8. 


810. McHenry, Lawrence C., Jr., and Ronald MacKeith. Samuel Johnson's Childhood 
Illnesses and the King’s Evil, MedH, 10:4, Oct. 1966, 386-399. Almost stillborn, Jobn- 
son was ever susceptible to physical disorders. He was almost blind from infancy, 
especially in the left eye, and he developed scrofulous sores while he was still of nursing 
age. At two years he probably developed tuberculosis, often called the King's Evil, for 
which he was "touched" by Queen Anne. His scrofulous glands were operated on 
and were dried up by the time he went to school at age eight, but they did leave scars 
on his neck. During later years he contracted smallpox, which left no scars, and 
became deaf in his left ear. —R. G. B. 


811. Rycenga, John A. *Hapless Lexicography?: Dr. Johnson and Dictionaries, WisSL, 
No. 1, 1964, 17-26. The prevalent anecdotal approach to Dr. Johnson obscures the 
greatness of Johnson's achievement in his Dictionary. Wimsatt's philosophic approach 
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and.Sledd's and Kolb's rigorously historica] one provide partial estimates for which a 
biographical approach is a useful supplement. This approach reveals that Johnson's aims 
as expressed in his Plan were frustrated by the living nature of the language, so that the 
confident optimism of the Plan is replaced in the Preface by bitterness over his failure. 
This bitterness is, however, tempered by Johnson's belief that, although language cannot 
be fixed, its decay can be.retarded by a prudently prescriptive theory of usage, a theory 
which he applied superbly in his Dictionary. —T. H. 


Robert Lowth 


812. Hepworth, Brian Edward. The Date of the English Translation of Lowth's DE 
SACRA POESI HEBRAEORUM PRAELECTIONES ACADEMICAE, N&Q, 16:5, 
May 1969, 190. CBEL errs in listing 1793 as the date of this work's appearance in 
English: the right year is 1787. —J. S. Р. 


Bernard De Mandeville 


813. Primer, Irwin. А Bibliographical Note on Bernard Mandeville’s FREE 
THOUGHTS, N&Q, 16:5, May 1969, 187-188. In his work (The Writings of Bernard 
Mandeville: А Bibllographical 'Survey, JEGP, 20:4, 1921, 419-467, and Mandeville 
Canon: A Supplement, N&Q, 146:44, May 3, 1924, 317-321) F. B. ‘Kaye was misled 
by statemients of Mandeville and his publishers giving the impression of much new 
material in the second edition of the Free Thoughts. Collation of the first and second 
editions reveals little od between them except for alterations 1 in style and typography. 

—J. S. Р. 


John O'Keeffe 


814. Conolly, Leonard W. More on John O'Keeffe and the Lord Chamberlain, N&Q, 
16:5, May 1969, 190-192. Information in a 1958 article in the HLQ, 22:1, Nov. 1958, 
51-62, by Stewart S. Morgan about censorship of O'Keeffe's play She's Eloped! is 
incomplete and inaccurate about the date of one letter involved. After the play had 
been found objectionable by the Lord Chamberlain (who based his decision upon the 
judgment of an underling), O'Keeffe visited the Chamberlain to learn what changes were 
wanted in it. These were made, ruining the play in O'Keefe's opinion. The whole epi- 
sode reveals some of the problems. of playwrights and producers in 1798. —]. S. P. 


John Oldmixon 


815. Rogers, Pat. The Printing of Oldmixon's Histories, Library, 24:2, June 1969, 
150-154. The many anomalies in pagination and signatures in the first two volumes of 
Oldmixon's History of England (1729, 1735) resulted from inaccurate casting-off 
during the process of dividing the large text among several printers. [Includes detailed 
description of the two volumes.] | | — ©. T. T. 


Thomas Parnell 


816. Rawson, C. J. New Parnell Manuscripts, Scribl, 1:2, Sp. 1969, 1-2. [Rawson has 
recently seen some Mss relating to Parnel which will add some 70 new poems 
to the canon. In addition, they will illuminate Pope's editing of some of the published 
poems, confirm the authenticity both of the 1755 Works and of the 1758 Posthumous 
Works, and demonstrate some of Parnell’s methods of composition. The new material 
will be Hore in Rawson's and C. F. di forthcoming edition of Parnell's works.] 

—K. D. Н. 
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Alexander Pope 


817. Power, J. E. Pope's “Jesuit,” N&Q, 16:5, May 1969, 184-186. Pope's Jesuit din- 
ner companion at Bevois Mount (the estate of Lord Peterborough at Southampton) to 
whom he alludes in a letter (Aug. 23, 1731) to John Knight probably was Fatber William 
Lane, chaplain to the Countess of Peterborough. —Ј. S. Р. 


818. Rogers, Pat. A Reference by Pope, N&Q, 16:5, May 1969, 187. The “Mrs. Floyd" 
with whom Pope planned to leave a letter of 1719 to the Blount sisters was the wife 
of John Lloyd, secretary to the Postmaster-General. The two last names seem to have 
been interchangeable. —J. S. P. 


819. Rousseau, G. S. Pope and Sir Berkeley Lucy, N&Q, 16:5, May 1969, 186. The 
identification of Berkeley Lucy (1678-1759) as "Sir Bartlet Lucy" (in G. S. Rousseau, 
A New Pope Letter, PQ, 45:2, Apr. 1966, 409-418) is incorrect. The wrong first name 
seems to have first appeared in 1765; later writers continued the error. —]J. S. Р. 


820. Sanders, Charles. “First follow Nature”: An Annotation, ES, 49:4, Aug. 1968, 
289-302. Pope's injunction to "follow Nature" may be considered a rhetorical example 
of the mean or concord between reason and imagination, between the cautionary and 
the expansive, between Judgment and Wit. He numbered Roscommon and Mulgrave 
"among the sounder few" who sought to establish a post-Restoration "republic of letters" 
on naturalized Classical principles. It is significant that he excluded George Grenville 
(Baron Lansdowne), It is in the light of an Horatian, or Roman, rhetorical-cautionary 
tradition, preserved and codified by Vida and Boileau, and transplanted into England 
by Mulgrave and Roscommon, that the expansive treatment of Nature in Pope's injunc- 
tion can most clearly be explained. --М. 8. 


Cf: Items 802 and 829, 


Samuel Richardson 
Cf: Item 809. 


Jonathan Swift 


821. Pierre, Gerald J. Sir William Temple: Friend and Teacher of Jonathan Swift, 
WisSL, No. 2, 1965, 28-36. Temple was not only father surrogate to Swift but also 
exerted a profound influence upon Swift's literary career, an influence that is discernible 
in all Swifts major works. Chief among their shared attitudes are a desire for the 
practical and morally relevant and a contempt for false and overweening pride, which 
both Temple and Swift felt to be peculiarly characteristic of modern man. Also note- 
worthy are the similarities between Temple and the King of Brobdingnag, the most 
admirable of al] Swift's characters. —T. Н. 


822. Probyn, Clive T. Swiffs Borrowing from Gay, N&Q, 16:5, May 1969, 184. 
Swift's shoeshine boy in On Poetry: A Rapsody may derive from Gay's in Book 2 of 
Trivia: there are similar phrases i in both poems. | —J. S. P. 


823. Quintana, Ricardo, Scribl, 1:1, Aut. 1968, 21-23 (rev.-art, Jack G. Gilbert. 
Jonathan Swift: Romantic and Cynic Moralist, U. of Texas Press, 1966). There 
is a modern focus on historical particularity in Swift studies. Gilberts book, however, 
analyzes Swift’s ethical thought as a unit in an effort to place Swift’s works within a 
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solid context of his continuing ideas. Although perhaps sketchy in some places, and 
perhaps over-complex in others, the book is a courageous attempt to do a necessary task. 
—K. D. H. 


Thomas Sydenham 


824. Trail, R. R. Syndenham's Impact on English Medicine, MedH, 9:4, Oct. 1965, 
356-364. Syndenham derided the accepted methods of teaching medical students, dis- 
couraged reliance upon individual hypotheses, and introduced Hippocratic empiricism 
into English medicine. His empirical reasoning strongly influenced Locke's Essay Con- 
cerning Human Understanding. —R. С. В. 


Sir William Temple 
Cf: Item 821. 


Jacob Tonson 


825. Edwards, Lawrence. Jacob Tonson and the Kit-Cats, ASTCFP, 44:4, Apr. 1966, 
42-54. 'The origin of the Kit-Cat Club, like the date of its demise, is clouded in 
obscurity. Its political and literary activity received wide attention, and socially it con- 
tributed much to the practice of toasting. Although Tonson may possibly have been 
expelled from membership, in general he seems to have been reasonably well-liked as a 
person and as a business man. —R. L. C. 


Gilbert White 


826. Prance, Claude A. Some Uncollected Authors XLIII: Gilbert White 1720-1793, 
BC, 17:3, Aut. 1968, 300-321. [A checklist of the principal editions of The Natural 
History and Antiquities of Selbourne, 1789-1962, with introductory remarks on the 
background of the book.] —4G. T. T. 


827. Scott, W. S. Gilbert Whites THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBOURNE, BC, 
18:1, Sp. 1969, 89-90. [This is a list of six foreign editions (Danish, Swedish, French, 
and Japanese), 1949-1963.] —G. T. T. 


General 


828. Page, Alex. Faculty Psychology айй Metaphor in Eighteenth-Century Criticism, 
MP, 66:3, Feb. 1969, 237-247. Eighteenth-century criticism had two theories of meta- 
phor with regard to the effect а metaphor should have on the reader's mind. The one 
declared the mind to be passive and merely receptive, thereby reducing metaphor to a 
logical formula. Tbe other demanded the reader's "intellectual and emotional resources 
in the full apprehension of the metaphor." The second view ко to be more useful 
in romantic and modern theories of poetry. ` FE | —K. P. 5. J. 


829. Shepard, Douglas H:..Some Bookseller-Publishers, 1659-1800, N&Q, 16:5, May 
1969, 172-181. [This article seeks to clarify information about printing and publishing 
in the 18th century, specifically as they involved. “a group of publisher-booksellers 
surnamed Robinson and their associates."] Pope seems to have seriously considered 
legal action against Jacob Robinson for a pirated edition of his letters in 1737, yet . 
Robinson seems to have "served Mr. Pope" (William Warburton's words in a letter) 
in some unknown way and thus, gained his favor. Robinson published Warbur- 
ton's letters defending Pope after the appearance of the Essay on Man and corresponded 
with Pope, but also in 1742 published an attack on him. He was never Pope's book- 
seller, though, as some have suggested. The exact relationship is confused and 
uncertain. —J. S. P. 
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VI. ROMANTIC 
William Beckford 


830. Gemmett, Robert J. The Critical Reception of William Beckford’s Fonthill, EM, 
19, 1968, 133-151. Despite the adverse criticism of both Hazlitt and various 20th- 
century critics, Fonthill Abbey was very well received when the public gained access to 
it in the early 1820's. Even more impressive were the grounds, turned within a 
generation from a “barren heath” into a model of romantic landscaping. It was a 
deliberate attempt at the "picturesque," and highly praised by such experts of the 
times as John Rutter and J. C. Loudon. Considering the Abbey as the focal point of 
the landscaping, Rutter wrote, ^we know no modern erection which deserves such 
unqualified praise." Beckford once called it his greatest artistic archievement. 
—W. H. M. 


William Blake 


831. Blondel, Jacques. William Blake THE CHIMNEY SWEEPER: de linnocence 
à la violence, LanM, 60:2, Mar-Apr. 1966, 42-47. Blake's two pieces, each entitled 
The Chimney Sweeper, express complementary states of the soul. They both protest a 
hierarchical world with God at the top, the child at the bottom and between them the 
questionable mediation of society and of the priest. The first work expresses resignation, 
the second the lucidity of the victim seeing through the religious deception of the 
well-meaning. The first Chimney Sweeper may reflect experience more than the second 
and has a pictorial, lively character not to be found in the second. Purification restores 
creatures, but there is a hierarchy of innocence. The younger, who lets himself be shorn 
like & lamb, must learn from Tom to await everything while keeping the clothes of 
death. In the first poem there is an opening toward on high, in the second neither the 
universe nor heaven can open. The mask is finally lifted as violence succeeds mildness 
and false security. Duty is revolt and the desecration of the sanctuary. (In French) 

2 —J. V. E. 


832. Swingle, L. J. Answers to Blake's TYGER: a Matter of Reason or of Choice?, 
CP, 2:1, Sp. 1969, 61-71. "The Tyger is a question-world with no solid ground of 
declamatory statement," and the critic tries to impose order, “himself becoming unrea- 
sonable in his attempt." To argue from biblical/ Miltonic tradition, from Blake's own 
illustration, or from what Blake appears to have thought elsewhere ignores the dramatic 
structure of the poem. “The Tyger is not about Blake. It is about Experience.” The 
poem produces in the reader a “sense of being trapped in a maze,” in contrast with the 
“order and answers” of the world of Innocence. The Tyger’s world is existential like 
Melvilles in The Confidence-Man—‘“the answers have to be created by man himself 
out of a nature of things which in itself is only a chaos of possibilities.” --5. M. A. W. 


833. Keynes, Geoffrey. Blake's LITTLE TOM THE SAILOR, BC, 17:4, Win. 1968, 
421-427. The first task Blake completed after moving to his rented cottage at Felpham 
in September 1800 was the broadside of William Hayley’s Little. Tom the Sailor. 
Though the number printed: and colored by Blake and his wife. has not been determined, 
only eight copies [here listed] are known at present. Emery Walker’s 1886 reproduc- 
tions have often been mistaken for the original prints; but Walker’s, made from a 
print more lightly inked than those presently known, were printed on a variety of papers 
[here listed], all of them larger than the sheets used by Blake. (Illustrated) —G. T. Т. 
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Lord Byron 


834. McGann, Jerome J. Staging Byron's CAIN, KSMB, 19, 1968, 24-27. (This is 
an account of the first complete production of Cain in English at the University of 
Chicago in 1968.] —T. R. О. 


835. МсСапп, Jerome J. Byron's First Tale: Ап Unpublished Fragment, KSMB, 19, 
1968, 18-23. Nine months before he wrote The Giaour, Byron began another oriental 
tale entitled, П diavolo inamorato—The Devil—A іше. Only ten Spenserian stanzas 
were finished, however. [The шаа is reproduced.] —T. В. О. 


Cf: Item 841. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


836. Emery, Clark. REMORSE: Coleridge's Venture in Tragedy, Carrell, 5:2, Dec. 
1964, 5-11. This little-read play about the Spanish Inquisition, which contains a "guilt- 
remorse" theme and an "attack on institutional tyranny," illustrates Coleridge's ability 
to project human qualities in a work of some magnitude. —A. L. А. 


837. Van Haitsma, Glenn. Coleridge’s Idea of Culture, WisSL, No. 1, 1964, 27-36. 
Coleridge's concept of culture helps to clarify the fundamental issues (semantic and 
socio-moral) in the C. P. Snow-F. R. Leavis 1961-1962. debate, in which Snow argued 
that scientific culture should replace literary culture because the latter has become 
morally irrelevant. A means of resolving the Snow-Leavis conflict may also be seen in 
Coleridge’s concept of culture and the “law of Bicentrality" underlying it This law 
enables one to take an inclusive view of culture and to regard science and literature both 
as having a necessary autonomy and as ‘being related in their mutual dependence upon 
an ultimate moral reality. ---Т. Н. 


838. Whalley, George. Coleridge Marginalia Lost, BC, 17:4, Win. 1968, 428-442. 
[A list of unlocated books known to contain Ms notes by Coleridge. In the case of 
about half of them, not even a transcript or detailed description has been preserved.] 
(Illustrated) —G. T. T. 


839. Whalley, George. Coleridge Marginalia Lost, BC, 18:2, Sum. 1969, 223. Two 
further items may be added to the list published in BC, 17:4, Win. 1968, 428-442. 
—G. T. T. 


Cf: Item 977. 


William Godwin 


840. Pollin, Burton R. Godwin’s MANDEVILLE іп Poems of Shelley, KSMB, 19, 
1968, 33-40. Shelley responded enthusiastically to Godwin's novel when it appeared in 
1817. He wrote to Godwin and reviewed it extravagantly in the Examiner. Shelley's 
Love's Philosophy incorporates some of the rhetorical qualities of the crucial discourse 
of Henrietta to Mandeville in the second volume of Godwin's novel. Also, the descrip- 
tion of Clifford's "overweening arrogance" in Mandeville parailels Shelley's view of the 
tyrant in Ozymandias. —T. R. О. 


Philip Dixon Hardy 
841. Mortenson, Robert. ABEL: A MYSTERY PLAY by Philip Dixon Hardy; An 
Answer to Lord Byron's CAIN: A MYSTERY, KSMB, 19, 1968, 28-32. Hardy, a 
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pious anti-Catholic, refuted Byron's play by rewriting the drama from the point of 
view of Abel. Abel is aided by Michael, whereas in Byron's play Cain is guided by 
Lucifer. Cain is driven to murder by his jealousy of Abel's favor with God and by his 
fear that Adah, his wife, has been unfaithful with Abel. The play is poorly written, but 
is the best of various works written about Cain as a result of Byron's infamous play. 

—T. В. О. 


Thomas Hope 

842. Huscher, Herbert. Thomas Hope, Author of ANASTASIUS, KSMB, 19, 1968, 
2-13. [This is a brief account of Hope's life and a summary of contemporary reactions 
to the novel.] oT. R. О. 


John Keats 

843. Matthey, F. Interplay of Structure and Meaning in the ODE TO A NIGHTIN- 
GALE, ES, 49:4, Aug. 1968, 303-317. Keats's strict adherence to a regular rhyming- 
pattern in this poem is not equalled in any of his others. Although they are subtly 
linked not only on the level of form, but also on that of meaning, the successive stanzas 
of the ode express clear, thematic contrasts, except stanzas IV and V, which cannot be 
divided. The ecstasy of these stanzas is the expression of an intense sensuous experience 
which is poised above an admirably symmetrical construction. The relation between 
structure and meaning in this poem has not yet been exhaustively studied in spite of the 
many attempts at analysis. —M. S. 


Richard Phillips | 

844. Boas, Louise Schutz BIOGRAPHICAL ANECDOTES OF THE FOUNDERS 
OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC, N&Q, 16:5, May 1969, 192-193. The author of this 
work, published anonymously in 1797, was not John Adolphus (who wrote Biographical 
‘Memoirs of the French Revolution, 1799), but Richard Phillips. —]J. S. Р. 


Percy Bysshe Shelley 

845. deBeer, Garvin. Shelley's House at Brunnen, KSMB, 19, 1968, 1. [This is a brief 
account of Shelley's renting of two rooms at Brunnen in August of 1814; it includes 
a reproduction of a painting of Brunnen by a minor contemporary artist.] --Т. R. О. 


846. Massey, Irving. Some Letters of Shelley Interest, KSMB, 19, 1968, 14-17. [Three 
Shelley letters to an unidentified addressee associated with the Symonds circle, perhaps 
a relative of John Addington Symonds, are reproduced.] —T. R. О. 


847. Rogers, Neville. Shelley: Texts and Pretexts: The Case of First Editions, KSMB, 
19, 1968, 41-46. [This is an account of textual problems in various Shelley editions, 
especially those related to variants in Mary Shelley's 1824 and 1839 editions and 
Thomas Hutchinson's 1904 edition.] —T. R. O. 


848. Webb, Timothy. Shelley's Sophocles: A Legend Re-examined, KSMB, 19, 1968, 
47-52. The legend that Shelley died with a pocket-edition of Sophocles in his pocket 
probably is not true. Lady Jane Shelley presented the Bodleian a water-stained edition 
of Sophocles which she claimed had been found on the dead poet's body, but evidence 
is lacking. That Shelley carried an edition of Keats with him at his death is substan- 
tiated, but Edward Trelawny, an eye-witness, did not mention Sophocles until 36 years 
after Shelley's death; no. other witnesses nor the official report of the Governor of 
Viareggio mention the Sophocles edition. Discrepancies in Trelawny's accounts and the 
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romantic inventions of biographers like Barnett Smith (who replaced Sophocles with 
Aeschylus) suggest that the legend is false. Likely the Sophocles book was in the 
boat itself along with other books, but Trelawny perpetuated the story that Shelley 
carried it in his pocket. —T. R. О. 


Cf: Пет 840. 


William Wordsworth 


849. Avery, Christine. Nofes on Wordsworth's Diction, ES, 49:4, Aug. 1968, 334-340. 
One interpretation of Wordsworth's principle of simplicity in diction. is that he saw 
words as the wires linking people on the telephone, and meaning as an electric current 
passing through them. The result was that his diction differed from that of the 18th- 
century poets not so much in the actual words used as in the freer flow of mind through 
them. This may be illustrated by his use of such words as “plot,” “to roll," “to brood,” 
and "index." | | | —M. 8. 


850. Murray, Roger. Wordsworth: The Romantic Poet as Mental Traveller, WisSL, 
No. 4, 1967, 66-74. Wordsworth's two central preoccupations, the life of the mind and 
travel, have long been apparent to readers of The Prelude but have not been adequately 
noted in Lyrical Ballads because of failure to relate them to two late 18th-century 
literary developments: (1) the impact on literature of the birth of modern psychology 
brought about by philosophers who dethroned reason as mind's cognitive faculty ánd 
thus cleared the way for naming other agents of cognition; and (2) the sentimental move- 
ment which claimed the heart to be the true cognitive faculty. While the metaphor of 
ratiocination is retirement, the metaphor of feeling, the new cognitive agent, is travel; 
and in many of the Lyrical Ballads "characters are like feelings that have been animated 
and driven out into the world to become cognitions." —T. Н. 


Poetry 

851. Van Haitsma, Glen. Notes Toward a Definition of a Romantic Cosmology, 
WisSL, No. 3, 1966, 74-89. Poetry of the five great English Romantics (Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, and Byron) reveals a cosmology that retains the traditional 
three-part division of heaven, hell, and the middle order of nature (or society), with the 
difference that the middle order may become either a heaven or a hell by the presence 
or absence of the redemptive power of the creative imagination. The Romantic cosmos 
may thus be said to consist of a new heaven, a renewable earth, and a new hell. More- 
over, the Romantics envision “an archetypal cosmic harmony between what had tra- 
ditionally been called the sacred and profane," a universe whose primitive energies 
are united to and sanctified by a transcendent Presence. The romantic image which 
best celebrates this cosmic marriage of Heaven and Hell is the pleasure dome of Kubla 
Khan. --Т. Н. 
Prose 


852. Aldrich, Ruth I. Some English Diaries and Journals of the Romantic Period, 
1789-1832, WisSL, No. 2, 1965, 37-45. The chief value of diaries and journals resides 
in the familiar picture of an age which they build up through insignificant details. that 
official records must ignore. Diaries and journals of the Romantic age warrant consid- 
eration not only because this was the last great diary period but also because it was a 
period of striking events and rapid change. А highly selective list of 26 journals pro- 
vides intímate insights into such matters as court life and diplomacy; country life and 
topography; various professions; and musical, theatrical, abd literary events and figures. 
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These journals bear witness not only to the broad cultural changes England was experi- 
епсіпр but also to basic human traits that class distinctions fail to obliterate. — —T. Н. 


General 


853. Zantuan, Konstanty. Micklewicz’s KONRAD WALLENROD: An Attempt at 
Reappraisal, CLS, 6:2, June 1969, 148-166. That comparative literature brings out the 
close relation between literature and life can be seen through a study of Adam Mickie- 
wiczs Konrad Wallenrod. This poem, written in 1828, while Mickiewicz was an exile 
in Russia, tells of Wallenrod’s treason. At first criticism of the work centered on its 
ethics, but later comparative studies of it and works by Sir Walter Scott and Lord 
Byron treated it mainly as a literary work of the romantic movement. Romantics, how- 
ever, like Byron and Mickiewicz lived their revolutionary beliefs. --Е. М. J. 


Vil. VICTORIAN 


Matthew Arnold 


854. Brooks, Roger L. Matthew Arnold’s A FEW WORDS ABOUT THE EDUCA- 
TION ACT: A Signed, Unrecorded, and Uncollected Article, MP, 66:3, Feb. 1969, 
262-264. This important article [reprinted here for the first time] was first published 
in the Education Review, 1:1, January 1871, 17-21. —K. P. S. J. 


Emily Bronté 


855. Davies, Cecil W. A Reading of WUTHERING HEIGHTS, EIC, 19:3, July 1969, 
254-272. As Heathcliff is in a real sense a true member of the Earnshaw family, all 
marriages in Wuthering Helghts take place within the Earnshaw and Linton families 
(except Hindley's, whose wife is a biological necessity of the plot). “A straight reading 
of the book demands our total acceptance of the Heathcliff-Cathy relationship as the 
great positive value in it, while not extenuating or excusing one jot of Heathcliff's 
wickedness and brutality." In Bronté's imagination all-consuming love can redeem the 
person, but not excuse his sin. Her positive is the irresistible power of love, "when love 
is a knowledge of total identification of each with the other." The novel's demand is 
paralleled in her Gondal writings. --А. С. М. 


Robert Browning 


856. Chel], Samuel L. Browning and Bergson: A Time-Centered Approach to CHILDE 
ROLAND, WisSL, No. 6, 1969, 1-13. In his concern with the creative possibilities of 
time, Browning anticipates Bergson's view of time as a ceaseless becoming: a process 
by which the past is constantly transmuted into onward movement of the present and 
is totally contained within it; a creative, spiritual movement with which man may unite 
himself intuitively, thereby realizing and freely creating his real, or spiritual, self. This 
Bergsonian concept of time (implicit in Browning's poetry as early as Paracelsus) is felt 
most strongly in Childe Roland, where the Tower is the test of time. At the critical 
moment the Knight refusing to submit to a past that seems to decree failure, gathers 
into unity the totality of his past experience and realizes the creative potential of the 
present moment. His final act is thus not merely a blast of defiance but a song of 
triumph. —T. Н. 


857. Harrold, William. Robert Browning and Evolution, WisSL, No. 4, 1967, 56-65. 
Browning's interest in evolution is manifest in his poetry for more than half a century. 
First stated in Paracelsus (1835), Browning's theory of evolution anticipates certain 
aspects of Darwin's theory, as Browning himself pointed out in 1880 in defending 
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himself against a charge of anti-Darwinism. However, Browning regarded biological 
evolution as of secondary importance to spiritual evolution (or soul progression) and 
dealt more extensively with the latter, using biological theory and terminology almost 
exclusively for dramatic and metaphoric purposes. Inadequate recognition of this 
practice may account in part for critical disagreements regarding his attitude toward 
Darwinism. Browning's denial that he was anti-Darwin seems to be supported by his 
poetry, for only those who carry Darwinism to unwarranted extremes are satirized. 

| —T. Н. 


858. Ryals, Clyde de L. Browning’s Amphibian: Don Juan at Home, EIC, 19:2, Apr. 
1969, 210-217. .Fifine at the Fair, in its progression from Prologue to Epilogue, sug- 
gests that in a world of change permanence comes.only when "sense" totally yields to 
"soul" and Don Juan is transformed into a householder. —A. G, N. 


Charles Darwin 


859. Nethery, Wallace. ON THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES 1859, BC, 17:2, Sum. 1968, 
216. A copy on deposit in the University of Southern California Library has the first- 
edition text but apparently the second-edition form of the page facing the title page; 
in addition, the lettering at the foot of the spine does not match the examples described 
in BC, 16:3, Aut. 1967, 340-344 (AES, 11:6, June 1968, 1818). —G. T. T. 


Charles Dickens 


860. Laun, Edward C. The Self-Made Gentleman, WisSL, No. 1, 1964, 37-43. The 
self-made gentleman, a stock character in Victorian fiction, undergoes certain changes 
during the century which reflect society's redefinition of a gentleman and which can be 
best observed in Thackeray and Dickens. To Thackeray, gentility appears to be inborn; 
and the process of making a gentleman involves merely a young man's passing through 
a traditional sequence of events which effect no change in character and which empha- 
size the external qualities of gentlemanliness. Essentially the same view is reflected 
in Dickens's early novels; but his later ones (especially Great Expectations) indicate that 
the making of a gentleman involves a character-changing ordeal and an education in 


morality rather than in manners. Other late Victorian novels manifest this changed 
attitude. —T. H. 


861. Muir, Р. Н. A CURIOUS DANCE ROUND A CURIOUS TREE, ВС, 17:1, Sp. 
1968, 80-81. The claim that Dickens had nothing to do with this work was first disposed 
of, not by J. C. Eckel in his 1913 bibliography, but by H. B. Forman in the Athenaeum 
in 1905. W. H. Wills's Old Leaves (1860), which includes A Curious Dance and 
probably gave rise to the claim, Re the same year.as the separate publication. 

—QG. T. T. 


Cf: Item 983. 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
Cf: Item 923. 


George Eliot 


862. Blondel, Jacques. Morale, Psychologie, Destinée Dans LE MOULIN SUR LA 
FLOSS, LanM, 59:3, May-June 1965, 86-92. In The Mill On The Floss Eliot conveys 
the truth of the moral life and of the psychological portrait by transporting us through 
the fiction into the area of authenticity. The river, a symbol of life and death. affords 
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a broad view of existence. The role of experience remains essential, and the individual 
must mature through the very illusions that mark his destiny and freedom. A painful 
quest for harmony with the being that is deeply buried in the conscience and that can 
be completed only by trial is evident. There are two contradictory but complementary 
movements in the novel: one is the realistic vision of a fixed past; the other moves 
along an allegorical path different from the allegory of biblical and puritan origin to 
which it refers. To grow up is to find childhood again rather than to refuse to mature. 
(In French) —j. V. E. 


863. Mansell, Darrel, Jr. “Possibilities” in George Eliot’s Fiction, ES, 49:3, June 
1968, 193-202. It is not true to say, as Mario Praz does in The Hero in Eclipse in 
Victorian Fiction (Oxford U. Press, London and New York, 1956), that George Eliot's 
characters fail to be heroic. They were never potentially heroes, but they fail to live up 
to what she calls the "glorious possibilities" of human nature. This idea appears in two 
metaphors she frequently uses: that of the character sprung from a seed and that of 
the tragic character as a developing tree. Frequently the humiliated protagonist falls 
back on marriage, which is not a reward, but an ultimate failure. It is significant that 
in Middlemarch Dorothea marries Ladislaw, the epitome of perpetually unrealized 
possibilities. —M. S. 


George Gissing 


864. Carter, John. Colour Variations in 19th-Century Publishers’ Bindings, BC, 17:4, 
Win. 1968, 490. Gissing’s Workers in the Dawn (1880) has been noted in scarlet and 
violet as well as in olive green. [Also lists five additions to Carter’s Binding Variants 
(1932).] —G. T. T. 


Gerard Manley Hopkins 


865, Haydock. James. What THE WINDHOVER Says, WisSL, No. 6, 1969, 27-38. 
In The Windhover the kestrel is first seen hovering, hanging on the wind with wings 
outstretched and motionless and bearing a striking resemblance to Christ on the cross. 
Then the bird flares into action—spirals upward, glides downward, and, by hurling 
itself against the big wind, brings it under control, causing the poet's heart to swell. with 
admiration for this image of Christ the Knight-Crusader. Then, abruptly, the bird 
stops gliding ("here Buckle!") and, resuming its former position of hovering, projects 
once again the image of Christ on the cross. As if the buckling were a catalyst to 
release it, the true beauty of Christ (only dimly reflected in the bold act of the bird) 
now breaks through in full radiance in this image of Christ the Redeemer. Thus the 
crux of the poem is the phrase “here Buckle!”—-buckle meaning to yield or submit. 

—T. H. 


866. Abbick, John Francis: THE WRECK OF THE DEUTSCHLAND, Stanza. 28: 
The Dragon's Domain, WisSL, No. 6, 1969, 39-49. In stanza 28 only the poet's voice is 
heard. This contention is supported by analogous situations in earlier stanzas: in 
stanza 2, where mood, expression, and digression prefigure stanza 28; in stanzas 3, 18, 
and 24, where there is a comparable movement from direct observation to introspection; 
and in stanzas 12, 20, and 23, where the presence of a voice other than the poet's is 
formally signalled by quotation marks or their equivalent. An examination of stanza 28 
in the light of these precedents and giving particular attention to personal pronouns and 
imperatives confirms the hypothesis that the quality of the voice heard in stanza 28 
is consistently the same and is that of the poet. | Т. Н. 
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867. Bender, Todd K. Gerard Manley Hopkins: Greek Art and the Barbarians, WisSL, 
No. 6, 1969, 14-26. Critical and academic treatment of Hopkins has made him seem 
an anomaly, a Victorian who wrote un-Victorian, “modernist” poetry that represents 
experience directly and dramatically in an urgent, obscure, and non-logical style quite 
distant from the detached, logical, and syntactically complete style in which “Victorian 
poetry” makes statements about experience. These qualities in “Victorian poetry” are 
held to be classical (with reference to Lessing’s and Arnold’s definition of classical art 
as calm, urbane, and clear); while the innovations of Hopkins’s antithetic style are 
regarded as intuitive and detached from all literary tradition. This view of Hopkins as 
a cultural primitive ignores the fact that he was a highly trained professor of Greek 
literature. Morover, Hopkins’s unpublished notes on. Greek poetry show that he found 
in it the qualities which mark his own poetry, and careful reading of the Greek texts 
reveals that Hopkins is nearer the truth as to the essential quality of Greek poetry than 
is Arnold. —T. H. 


Richard H. Horne 

868. Todd, William B. Horne, ORION: AN EPIC POEM 1843, BC, 18:2, Sum. 1969, 

219. The copy purchased by Texas at the Hayward sale was not of the unpriced variety 

but instead had had the price scraped away-—presumably by a bookseller of the time, 

to take advantage of the higher price asked for the fourth and subsequent editions. 
—G. T. Т. 


Joseph Sheridan Le Fanu 


869. Smith, Wilbur J. Le Fanu's GHOST STORIES Dublin 1851, BC, 17:1, Sp. 1968, 
78. The UCLA library has copies of this book in four binding variants. LsG. T. T. 


George MacDonald 


870. Hutton, Muriel. The George MacDonald Collection, Brander Library, Huntly, 
BC, 17:1, Sp. 1968, 13-25. [This is а description of the resources of this collection.] 
(Illustrated) —G. T. T. 


George Meredith 

871. Measures, Joyce. Comic Perspectives: Meredith's Clara Middleton and Diana 
Warwick as Egoists, WisSL, No. 5, 1968, 30-40. Тһе Egoist, while providing a success- 
ful embodiment of Meredith's comic theory in Sir Willoughby, falls short of this aim in 
the portrait of Clara Middleton, largely because the role which the plot requires her 
to play is antithetic to certain requirements for the comic heroine as Meredith had 
defined them in his Essay on Comedy. This partial failure of The Egoist may have been 
a reason for Meredith's initial choice of the tragic mode for his next novel, Diana of 
the Crossways. Howover, after writing about three-quarters of Diana, Meredith changed 
his plan, and the novel has been called "a strange amalgam moving in anticlimax from 
tragedy to romance." The amalgam consists rather of “a combination and counter- 
pointing of tragic and comic” elements resulting “іп-а meaningful complexity of 
vision" that Meredith had failed to achieve in the too-restrictive comic mode of The 
Egoist. | | - —T. Н. 


George Moore | 

872. Cave, Richard. The Quest of George Moore, CamR, 90:2183, Nov. 29, 1968, 
187-189. An impartial look at Moore's novels reveals an artist who "anticipates many 
techniques and attitudes characteristic of the modern novel" but whose "experimenting 
was too self-conscious and never sufficiently daring enough to achieve a radical innova- 
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tion.” Still, “he did fulfill his quest for а more humane moral order than Victorian 
decorum permitted." The Confessions of. à Young Man, while not successful, does not 
really reveal an aesthete, as is often charged. His later novels show his growing con- 
sciousness of the nature and value of art, religion, morality, social conventions, and 
Success. —J. W. S. 


873. Firth, John. George Moore and Modern Irish Autobiography, WisSL, No. 5, 
1968, 64-72. Hail and Farewell (which appeared in three successive volumes: Ave, 
1911; Salve, 1912; and Vale, 1914) was not only the first of many notable Irish auto- 
biographies but also gave impetus to the genre through Moore's characterizations of 
Dublin friends that they felt obliged to reply to autobiographically. In the technical 
development of Irish autobiography, Hall and Farewell is important in that it set a 
high standard of literary excellence; made a number of bold and subsequently influential 
departures from traditional autobiographical methods and assumptions; and, in telling 
a story of disenchantment and exile, initiated the БІНЕН exemplified in virtually all 
great Irish autobiography. —T. H. 


John Ruskin 


874. Dearden, James S. The Production and Distribution of John Ruskin's “POEMS 
1850, BC, 17:2, Sum. 1968, 151-167. Wise's statement that Poems was limited to 
50 copies is supported by an examination of the correspondence between Ruskin and 
his father, who arranged for the printing of the volume. The elder Ruskin's diary also 
contains two lists of the names of persons to whom copies were presented; by means 
of these lists and other sources, the existence of 40 copies [here listed] can be verified, 
though the present whereabouts of only 16 can be traced. (Illustrated) —G. T. T. 


875. Dearden, James S. John Ruskin's Bookplates, BC, 18:1, Sp. 1969, 88-89. А fifth 
type of bookplate (probably used by W. G. Collingwood in the books Ruskin gave to 
him) can now be added to the four ан іп BC, 13:3, Aut. 1964, 335-339 (AES, 
8:3, Mar. 1965, 628). —4QG. Т. T. 


876. Dearden, James S. Wise and Ruskin, Y, BC; 18:1, Sp. 1969, 45-56. [A survey of 
all the known facts about "the group of Ruskin books and pamphlets made by, or at 
the instigation of, Thomas J. Wise:” This installment covers Wise's Bibliography of 
Ruskin (1889-1893); Gold, ed, Forman (1891); and The Harbours of England, ed. Wise 
(1895).] (To be continued) —QG. Т. T. 


877. Dearden, James S. Wise and Ruskin П, BC, 18:2, Sum. 1969, 170-188. [This 
second installment surveys the known facts: about the forgeries (Leoni, 1868; The 
National Gallery, 1852; Samuel Prout, 1870; The Nature and Authority of Miracle, 
1873; The Scythian Guest, 1849; and The Queen's Gardens, 1864) and binary editions 
(The Future of СЕ 1870; апа сее of the Turner m 1857).] (To be 
continued) . s "E MS "IE _ б. Т. T. 
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878. Hall, P. E. A Latin Translation of IN MEMORIAM, BC, 17:1, Sp. 1968, 78. 
О. A. Smith's translation of In Memoriam is properly listed in J. C. Thomson’ s Tenny- 
son bibliography (1905), which also mentions another volume of Smith’s translations 
of Goldsmith and Tennyson; in addition, Smith translated Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner 
into Latin i in 1889. | | | —G. T. T. 
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879. Nowell-Smith, Simon. Tennyson’s IN MEMORIAM 1850, BC, 17:3, Aut. 1968, 
350-351. A copy of the fourth “edition” has come to light bearing a forged title page 
of the first; it is possible that Wise described this copy (or one like it) as a “second 
issue.” —G. T. T. 


880. Millhauser, Milton. A Plurality of Afterworlds: Isaac Taylor and Alfred Tenny- 
son, HSL, 1:1, 1969, 37-49. Tennyson, influenced probably by Taylor's Physical Theory 
of Another Life, possibly by Butler's Analogy, and possibly by his interest in astronomy 
(which may have suggested to him that other planets could be inhabited—the doctrine 
of "plurality of worlds”), came to regard the afterlife as "serial immortality”: a succes- 
sion of higher lives in other regions of the universe where capacities unrealized here 
might be realized. The conception appears notably in In Memoriam, the Wellington © 
Ode, and Wages (all 1850-1857) and reappears (along with more conventional views of 
immortality) in the poetry of Tennyson’s last decade. —G. R. Н. 


William Makepeace Thackeray 

881. Loomis, Chauncey C. Thackeray and the Plight of the Victorian Satirist, ES, 49:1, 
Feb. 1968, 1-19. The Victorians were excessively distrustful of the satiric spirit. 
Thackeray and other 19th-century satirists worked against a tide of taste and opinion 
that began early in the 18th century. Thackeray was often accused of cynicism, and 
because he was very sensitive to criticism he tried to soften the satire in his later fiction, 
sometimes causing unpleasant ambiguity. —M. S. 


Cf: Item 860. 


Thomas J. Wise 
882. Nowell-Smith, Simon. T. J. Wise as Bibliographer, Library, 24:2, June 1969, 129- 
141. The bibliographies and catalogues which Wise published between 1889 and 1930 
are still useful today because he "put on record more facts about the books and period- 
ical writings of the authors he was concerned with than anyone had done before or, 
in many instances, than anyone has attempted to do since." However, his work is 
weakened by his inconsistencies of treatment, by his tendency to attach undue impor- 
tance to peculiarities of the copies in his own collection, and by his failure to examine 
multiple copies and to investigate cancels, odd-leaved gatherings, and watermarks. 
—QG. T. Т. 


883. Todd, William B. Some Wiseian Advertisements, BC, 18:2, Sum. 1969, 219-220. 
From at jeast 1894 to 1908 Wise issued prospectuses for his private printings and 
bibliographies. [Seven of these prospectuses are listed.] —G. T. T. 


Cf: Items 876 and 877. 


Theodore Wratislaw 

884. d'Arch Smith, Timothy. Theodore Wratislaw's CAPRICES 1893, BC, 18:1, Sp. 
1969, 90-92. At least five copies of the first issue (containing To A Sicilian Boy and 
L'Eternel féminin on pp. 31-32) are now known to have existed, but only four copies 
have been located. —G. T. T. 


Poetry 
885. Wiegner, Kathleen. French Symbolism in England: 1890-1900, WisSL, No. 6, 
1969, 50-57. The French Symbolist movement had its greatest impact in England in 
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the 1890's, largely through the highly personal interpretations of a few critics who 
preferred the intimate lyrics. of Verlaine to the more technically complex poetry of 
Mallarmé, Rimbaud, Laforgue, and Corbière. The salient qualities of Symbolist poetry 
(as understood by these English critics) were self-consciousness, indirect communication, 
analogy with music, and а decadent mood—-the quality of decadence coming to over- 
shadow all else as the decade progressed. No distinction was seen between the true 
Symbolist as one concerned with technical aspects of versification and the decadent 
concerned with evoking an atmosphere of boredom and morbidity. It remained for 
T. S. Eliot to draw this distinction and to make true Symbolism a modern poetic move- 
ment in England. —T. H. 


ҮШ. MODERN 


James Bridle 


886. Michie, James. A Odeon of Success, English, 17:98, Sum. 1968, 48-52. Bridie's 
Mr. Gillie defines success by examining it in two worlds, one seen and one unseen. For 
Bridie and his protagonist, success is not an external and limited achievement, but “a 
growing and expanding life, spiritual in its nature." 'The play demonstrates the futility 
of external] standards for judging success, and refutes the doctrine of "usefulness"; 
success is no more than a man's ability to be himself. —R. І. 


887. Michie, James A. Educating the Prophets, MD, 11:4, Feb. 1969, 429-431. Unlike 
so many modern religious plays that lack "the. humanizing element of humor," Bridie's 
dramatization of the Jonah story recaptures the humorous quality typical of the medieval 
morality and of the author of the book of Jonah. Growing as it does out of a deep sense 
of humility and compassion, Bridie's humor is near the spirit of the New Testament. 

—]J. H. №. 


Joseph Conrad 


888. Stephens, R. C. Heart of Darkness: Marlow’s ‘Spectral Moonshine,’ EIC, 19:3, 
July 1969, 273-284. One of Conrad's rare authorial intrusions into the narrative of 
Heart of Darkness hints that “Marlow’s setting of the story of Kurtz in a spectral light 
as of some pervading spirit of metaphysical evil will prove to be so much 'moonshine.' " 
Marlow's chronological account is colored by his Congo experience and therefore 
cannot be relied upon at any point as a reasonably objective one. Kurtz becomes a 
mirror-image of Marlow's own disordered imagination and Marlow speaks through this 
phantom figure, striving desperately to hide his own guilt and complicity. He is never 
really able to learn anything from an experience which baffles him to the end. 
—A. С. М. 


889. Bender, Todd K. Fictional Time and the Problem of Free Will WisSL, No. 5, 
1968, 12-22. The Inheritors, an early collaborative work of Ford and Conrad, is a 
distinctly inferior and in many ways baffling novel. However, read with reference to 
Bergson's theory of the fourth dimension (in Time and Free Will, a work which exerted 
& seminal influence on Ford's and Conrad's literary impressionism), The Inheritors 
throws light upon the: methods Conrad later employed successfully in Heart of Dark- 
ness. What The Inheritors lacks and what Heart of Darkness has in the person of 
Mariow is “a character at the center of the story who has the power described by Berg- 
son as fourth dimensional, the power to lay fictive events out in a spatial sequence while 
simultaneously displaying the quality of a mind in pure duration whose real drama 
is the act of consciousness." —T. Н. 
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890. Magnuson, Harold M. Anarchism in Conrad's THE SECRET AGENT, WisSL, 
No. 4, 1967, 75-88. Conrad's The Secret Agent (1907) appeared during the period 
between 1890 and 1910 when the reciprocal violence between the forces of anarchism 
and anti-anarchism (operative through the latter half of the 19th century and on through 
World War I) was at its height. Although not the central concern of the novel, anar- 
chism plays an important role in it; апа ап understanding of the movement is essential 
to an appreciation of the fidelity with which Conrad has drawn his portraits of four 
anarchists and of the insight with which he has presented. both the conflict. between 
anarchism and its opposing forces and the effects of that conflict upon the lives of three 
innocents. .o—T. Н. 


Lawrence Durrell 


891. Neifer, Leo J. Durrell’s Method and Purpose of Art, WisSL, No. 3, 1966, 99-103. 
For Durrell, art is basically ‚ап attempt at self-identification; therefore his purpose іп 
art can be defined only in terms of his concept of the self. This concept is.similar to 
James’s in that both writers hold that.the self includes not only the individual but also 
his "shell," his environment. However, Durrell's view that the self is too complex and 
elusive to be identified by even the most perceptive observer unaided, that in the search 
for self one must necessarily turn outward, constitutes a significant contrast to James's 
view that the unified, inclusive self can be identified by unaided self-analysis. This 
difference between an outward. and inward orientation extends to the two, writers’ 
concepts of life and of the novel form. | | S —T. H. 


T. S. Eliot 


892. Hester, Sister. Mary. The Lenten E T as s Objective Correlatlve for T. S. Ellot's 
ASH WEDNESDAY, WisSL, No. 3, 1966, 43-56. Of the 67 scripture texts identified in 
Ash Wednesday, 60 appear or are echoed i in the Anglican Lenten liturgy (which includes 
both the Lenten Masses and Morning and Evening Song from Ash Wednesday through 
Holy Saturday). . This Suggests. that the. liturgical sequence of the entire season of Lent 
(not merely the opening day of Ash Wednesday) may have provided Eliot with the 
objective correlative for his poem and: that a ВВЕ study of the Lenten liturgy might 
clarify some of the poem's ambiguities.  . | HT T. Н. 


893. Lightfoot, Marjorie J. The Uncommon Cocktail Party, MD, 11:4, Feb. 1969, 
382-395. Eliot described his basic line in verse drama as baving a varying number of 
syllables, three stresses, and. a caesura. But careful analysis of the Decca recording of 
The Cocktail Party and the printed text reveals that "the normal line which acts as the 
pattern of expectation may be described as 4-stress, exhibiting four approximately 
isochronous metrical stresses, with frequent grouping of 2 plus 2 within the line." 
This particular line proves remarkably effective in Same contemporary zu 
speech rhythms. | EE | —J. H. N 


894. Counihan, Sister Bernadette. FOUR QUARTETS: An Ascent to Mount: Carmel? 
WisSL, No. 6, 1969, 58-71. Eliot's phrase "the still point" refers to mystical experience 
at-its ultimate moment when time falls away and the soul is rapt in communion with 
God. Eliot was well-read in St. John of the Cross, St. Ignatius of Loyola, Dame 
Juliana of Norwich, and the anonymous 14th-century author of The Cloud of Unknow- 
ing, who discuss spiritual progress in terms of "three ways" or stages known as the 
purgative, illuminative, and unitive ways.. Whether. from. familiarity with the mystics 
or from personal experience, Eliot manifests an astonishingly clear knowledge of these 
"three ways." They appear, however, not as a clearly organized sequence but in the 
experiences of the spiritual life the poems record. —T. H. 
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895. Mudford, P. G. Sweeney Among the Nightingales, EIC, 19:3, July 1969, 285- 
291. In this poem Eliot achieves his conscious desire to create a sense of foreboding. 
The poem makes concrete "that area of the mind where the sacred and profane are 
uneasy companions of everyday affairs, and communicates how the appearance of this 
conflict is transformed by the social context into which it erupts.” —A. G. №. 


896. Peter, John. А New Interpretation of THE WASTE LAND, EIC, 19:2, Apr. 
1969, 140-164. “The poem seems to require . . . some preliminary statement . . . in 
some such terms as these: At some previous time the speaker has fallen... 
‘irretrievably’... in love. . . [with] a young man who soon afterwards met his death, 
it would seem by drowning . .. The speaker . . . [realizes] that the focus for affection 
that he once provided is irreplaceable. The monologue which, in effect, the poem 
presents is a meditation on this deprivation, upon the speaker's stunned and horrified 
reactions to it, and on the picture which, as seen through its all but insupportable bleak- 
ness, the world presents." [Previously published in EIC, 2:3, July 1952, 242-266.] 
(See next abstract.) -А. G. М. 


897. Peter, John. Postscript (1969), EIC, 19:2, Apr. 1969, 165-175. Eliot repudiated 
the 1952 essay [see preceding abstract]. But that he had “а close romantic attachment 
to another man" in his youth seems evident from many passages scattered throughout 
his work. The Elder Statesman "has an obvious bearing on the matters shadowed in 


[Peter's] essay," and emphatically denies the suggestion of actual misconduct. 
---А. G. М. 


898. Pritchard, William H. I. Reading THE WASTE LAND Today, EIC, 19:2, Apr. 
1969, 176-192. "What holds together the various portraits or events in The Waste Land 
is Eliot's repulsion or horror or disgust at the facts of post-war civilization"; the charac- 
ters are static assemblages of fragments that have been carefully selected and juxtaposed 
to make a general point. Eliot's criticism of Jonson in The Sacred Wood is the best 
criticism of The Waste Land——it is brilliantly superficial in the best sense. --А. С. М. 


899. Lucas, John, and William Meyers. H. THE WASTE LAND Today, EIC, 19:2, 
Apr. 1969, 193-209. Tiresias is placed socially as an educated mind in hopeless detach- 
ment, uninvolved even economically; but he bas no precise individuality—the central 
consciousness, for all its careful rhetoric and appeal to the past, is invisible and anony- 
mous. The Waste Land's final incoherence stems from Eliot's failure to establish a 
proper relationship between the poem and the reader. —A. б. М. 


900. Keeley, Edmund. Seferis and the “Mythical Method,” CLS, 6:2, June 1969, 109- 
125. Translators of Seferis's poetry have given us only those poems that are Eliotesque 
and have made it seem as though Seferis's “Mythical Method" is the same as Eliot’s. 
But Seferis bas written poems like Narration, which are based on personal experience 
and turn it simply and directly into a metaphor expressing a contemporary attitude and 
mood. Mythistorema, unlike The Waste Land, employs a consistent style, a unified 
mythology, and a central character whose sensibility is larger than the poet's. Seferis's 
"Mythical Method" changes from poem to poem as a comparison of The King of Asine 
with The Last Day reveals: from allusive to narrative and from rhetorical to dramatic. 

—E. N. J. 


901. Rayan, Krishna. Suggestiveness and Suggestlon, EIC, 19:3, July 1969, 309-319. 
“Eliot seems to have taken over from the Romantic tradition its technique of suggestion 
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and adapted it to classical values, evolving thus a new mode of suggestiveness that 
blends precision and control with range of reference and indirection." The suggestive 
power of the Romantic poets worked by width and vagueness of reference; Eliot's 
suggestiveness comes from a regulated richness of particular and defined meaning. 
Eliots poetry and Kalidasa's (the classical Sanskrit poet), wholly different otherwise, 
` agree in adapting suggestion to classical values. —A. С. М. 


902. Wain, John. John Wain Оп T. S. Eliot, LanM, 59:3, May-June 1965, 115-119, 
Eliot has been misunderstood as representing especially a return to the real language 
of men. Criticism of Eliot got off to a wrong start because of his early association 
with Pound and the Imagists. Eliot's lecture on The Music of Poetry, later published in 
On Poetry and Poets, shows that the fundamental human need for utterance impels 
the poet to cultivate a responsibility toward-nuances of meaning. To create poetry is to 
release latent energies contained within the language. Eliot is aware of his place in time. 
At. the beginning of his career the ground had to be cleared. By Ash Wednesday it was 
time to build. Hence the absurd transfer of allegiance of the young to Auden from 
Eliot, considered now a lost leader. —J. V. E. 


Ford Madox Ford 
Cf: Item 889, 


E. M. Forster 


903. Maskell, Duke. Style and Symbolism in HOWARDS END, EIC, 19:3, July 1969, 
292-308. Forster has two tones of voice, a poetic and a conversational. "The associ- 
ations of his metaphors are hackneyed and all his imagery (whether newly-coined or not) 
has the ring of cliché because it always appeals to ready-made emotion. When Һе 
departs from common usage he becomes precious and literary in both vocabulary and 
syntax. His tone of "ironic chattiness" is far from morally rigorous, and his authorial 
generalizations are delivered from outside the book. Howards End has two opposing 
groups of symbols, those of the house and of rural life as against those of urban 
industrialization, but Mrs. Wilcox's symbolic role is unjustified by her character, and. 
Forster's symbolism generally is not rooted in a properly rendered dramatic situation. 

--А. б. М. 


904. Missey, James. The Connected and the Unconnected in HOWARDS END, WisSL, 
No. 6, 1969, 72-89. The pervasive theme of the connected and the unconnected is 
developed in two basic ways. First (and fundamental to the structure of the novel) is 
the contrast drawn between country and city, symbolizing stability and flux. This 
opposition, reinforced by much of the imagery, is brought to sharpest focus through the 
relationships among the three principal families. The second basic mode of development 
is the contrast between incompleteness and wholeness, between characters whose lives 
are chaotic and fragmented and those who achieve in some measure an integrated per- 
sonality, the ability "to see life steadily and to see it whole." Chapter Five suggests, 
in relation to Forster s view of the artist, a justification for the novel's lack of decisive 
resolution. —T. H. 


William Golding 


905. Levitt, Leon. Trust the Tale: A Second Reading of LORD OF THE FLIES, EJ, 
58:4, Apr. 1969, 521-522, 533. The critics have uncritically accepted Golding's state- 
ment that Lord of the Files “is an attempt to trace the defects of society back to the 
defects of human nature." Golding's text clearly confirms, however, that evil resides 
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in Western society, not in man. The boys come to their island "already acculturated." 
They arrive with a tradition of violence and anti-intellectualism. Without this tradition 
they probably would not have manifested the beast. —L. H. M. 


906. Braybrooke, Neville. The Return of Pincher-Martin, Common, 89:4, Oct. 25, 
1968, 115-118. Golding's third novel is probably his most complex. Its ambiguities 
are not resolved at the end of the novel. However, Golding's answer to the problems 
raised within the novel is "a profoundly КЕРЕ one—namely, that God's ways аге 
always mysterious." —B. P. F. 


907. Bufkin, E. C. William Golding's Morality Play, SLImag, 2:2, Oct. 1969, 5-16. 
Golding is a moralist and in Pincher Martin shows a man damned because he has chosen 
Greed instead of the grace of God. Concerned with Christopher's “spiritual welfare and 
ultimate fate," the novel draws upon the conventions of the morality play and uses irony 
and parody, particularly in its imagery, to reinforce the lesson that man is a "fallen 
creature." —A. E. W. 


908. LaChance, Раш В. PINCIHÉER MARTIN: the Essential Dilemma of Modern 
Man, Cithara, 8:2, May 1969, 55-60. This novel completes Golding's picture of modern 
man struggling for survival, a theme recurring in the novels, by showing man's need 
of "some Absolute to insure his integrity and explain his identity." 'The character's 
name suggests lobsters’ pincers that "grab and eat" various tangible satisfactions. A 
frequent circle metaphor, "lead[ing] nowhere, . . . attached to nothing outside itself,” 
conveys emptiness and absence of an Absolute. Man's predicament is more vividly 
symbolized in the tiny glass sailor floating in a jar, suspended and directionless. The 
tooth-lined rock is the central symbol of Pincher's Just, unbalanced reason, and illusory 
stability. The final symbol of onm blends with the other symbols and reveals 
Pincher's vulnerability. —S. M. А. W. 


909..Dick, Bernard F. THE PYRAMID: Mr. Golding's *New" Novel, SLImag, 2:2, 
Oct. 1969, 83-95. Golding's first five novels form a cycle concerned with the problem 
of human evil and demonstrating that Golding was an untiring critic of human nature. 
The Pyramid lies outside his creative development and shifts his emphasis to that of a 
critic of society. Golding uses all his narrative abilities to create characters who are 
victims of society. The novel has a piecemeal quality to it, as seen by the fact that 
portions of it were published separately before the entire work appeared and by the 
common theme of Oliver's recollections and the musical motif. —AÀ. E. W. 


910. Skilton, David. Golding's THE SPIRE, SLImag, 2:2, Oct. 1969, 45-56. The 
central development of this novel is the progress of Jocelin's understanding, which 
parallels the construction of the spire. What happens to the building happens to Jocelin 
too, as he gradually pieces together what has happened and why he is acting as he is. 
The action of the novel is ambivalent as seen by the two images of the apple tree and 
the kingfisher—both “visionary and equivocal.” The value of the novel lies in Golding’s 
ability to render a totally alien mind, which progresses from ignorance to enlightenment. 

-А. B. W. 


911. Sutherland, Raymond Carter. Mediaeval Elements in THE SPIRE, SLImag, 2:2, 
Oct. 1969, 57-65. There are no genuine medieval elements in The Spire. The sexuality 
in the novel is post-Freudian, the portrait of Jocelin is not true to the Middle Ages, the 
anti-feminism of the period is absent, there is no hint of Courtly Love, and the novel 
is closer to the spirit of the 18th century than to the Middle Ages. —AÀ. E. №. 
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912. Walker, Marshall. William Golding: From Paradigm to Pyramid, SLImag, 2:2, 
Oct. 1969, 67-82. Golding's first three novels are apocalyptic, in that life is diagnosed 
and interpreted. His last three novels reveal the mystery and ambiguity of life. Sammy 
in Free Fall discovers the "patternlessness" of his life and the ambiguity of his desires. 
Jocelin in The Spire builds the spire for both divine and pagan reasons, and this 
ambiguity extends beyond the end of the novel where "opposing categories of experience 
and value intermingle.” In each section of The Pyramid Oliver fails to respond to love, 
yet Golding refuses to simplify the moral complexities of the novel. Golding's fictional 
world is organic, growing from paradigm to process, from "the dream world of intellect" 
in his earlier novels to "the dream world of existence" in his last three novels. 

—A. Е. W. 


А. E. Housman 


913. Carter, John. Housmaniana, BC, 17:2, Sum. 1968, 215. J. Maycock, to whom 
one of the four known presentation copies of A Shropshire Lad was presented, was a 
clerk in the Patent Office at the time Housman worked there. (He was also the pre- 
viously unidentified writer of a letter of congratplation on Housman’s professorial 
appointment in 1892.) 4 —G. T. T. 


914. Lohf, Kenneth A. Housman through the Eyes of Others, CLC, 13:1, Nov. 1963, 
21-26. Because Housman was too withdrawn to have left any but the most meager 
public record, Columbia University's collection of letters by and about him provides 
the most promising approach to the essential biography of the man and his work. 

| —T. E. B. 


Aldous Huxley 


915. Farmer, David. The American Edition of Huxley's LEDA, BC, 18:2, Sum. 1969, 
220-221. Each of the five copies at the University of Texas differs in five respects 
[here enumerated] from the description in Hanson Duval’s 1939 bibliography. 

| | | —G. Т. T. 


James Joyce 


916. San Juan, E., Jr. Joyces THE BOARDING HOUSE: The Plot of Character, 
URKC, 35:3, Mar. 1969, 229-236. Although it appears to be a characteristic story, 
The Boarding House is really a plot of character story, in which the characters are 
important only to the extent that they advance or retard the action. Concentration, is 
achieved as the characters are defined by narrowing their available choices. Mrs. 
Mooney, the operator of the boardinghouse, is the dominant figure in house and plot. 

0 —4A. T. T. 


917. Walzl Florence І. Ambiguity in the Structural Symbols of Gabriel’s Vision in 
Joyce’s THE DEAD, WisSL, No. 2, 1965, 60-69. Joyce's The Dead, the concluding 
story added in the 1914 edition of Dubliners to the 14 of the initial 1907 publication, 
was designed to reflect Joyce's feeling that his picture of Ireland had been "unneces- 
sarily harsh." How to make the story not merely an appendage but an appropriate 
conclusion to an already complete book with an organic inner structure created a 
problem which Joyce solved by symbolism. In The Dead he makes consciously. ambiv- 
alent.use of the falling snow that symbolizes Gabriel Conroy's epiphany, of three 
related symbols that had been used throughout the book (images of arrest, darkness, 
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and cold and their contrasting counterparts), and of the legendary associations of the 
angelic names Gabriel and Michael. The consequent ambiguity allows for two con- 
flicting interpretations, each of which can be logically argued. —T. H. 


918. Murphy, M. W. Darkness in DUBLINERS, MFS, 15:1, Sp. 1969, 97-104. Among 
the recently discovered connecting links of the stories in Dubliners the motif of darkness 
is one of the most important and ubiquitous. It binds the stories together in a chain of 
recurring scenes and images symbolic of the religious, political, and cultural "darkness" 
of Ireland as seen by Joyce. They contrast with images of tiny lights, representing what 
Ireland is not. —W. E. 


919. Benstock, Bernard. Every Tale has a Telling: A Reading of the Narrative of 
FINNEGANS WAKE, MFS, 15:1, Sp. 1969, 3-25. Underlying the allegorical and 
anagogical superstructures of Finnegans Wake is a thin narrative line, the main events 
of which are the Phoenix Park episode, the encounter with the Cad, and Earwicker's 
attempts at vindication by Anna Livia's letter. They all reveal Earwicker's obsession 
with. sexual guilt. It seems, however, that whenever he protests his innocence, his 
puny guilt becomes obvious, while he appears innocent when accused from outside. 

| —W. E. 


920. Geckle, George L. Stephen Dedalus and W. B. Yeats: The Making of the Vil- 
lanelle, MFS, 15:1, Sp. 1969, 87-96. In Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man Stephen 
never fully articulates, as he had promised Lynch, his ideas about artistic conception, 
gestation, and reproduction for which he needs a "new terminology" and "personal 
experience." The context of the creation of his villanelle provides indirect proof that 
this terminology and experience derive from Yeats's essay The Symbolism of Poetry. 

i —W. E. 


921. Herring, Phillip F. The Bedsteadfastness of Molly Bloom, MFS, 15:1, Sp. 1969, 
49-61. Joyce’s preoccupation with marital infidelity in his life throws some light on 
the ambiguous role of Molly Bloom. Her main models are Nora Joyce and Penelope. 
As in post-Homeric commentary on Penelope, Molly is far from being a paragon of 
fidelity. In her tantalizing ambiguity she is the essence of Joycean “Weiblichkeit.” 
Further ambiguity results from the ironic mixture of heroic qualities on a symbolic 
level and antiheroic qualities on a realistic level. —W. E. 


922. Jenkins, Ralph. Theosophy in *Scylla and Charibdis," MFS, 15:1, Sp. 1969, 35-48. 
Stephen's references to theosophy in this section of Ulysses pertain to the primary theme 
of Stephen as artist. Being a kind of spiritual perversion they parallel his references to 
sexual perversion, which suggest artistic sterility. —W. E. 


923. Jenkins, William D. It Seems There Were Two Irishmen . . ., MFS, 15:1, Sp. 
1969, 63-71. Occasional correspondences show that Joyce drew on Doyle's biography 
as well as on his literary work as a source for his own writings. The most obvious 
parallels exist between Budd-Cullingworth of The Stark Munro Letters and Buck 
Mulligan. —W. E. 


924. Steinberg, Erwin К. “Lestrygonians,” a Pale *Proteus"?, MFS, 15:1, Sp. 1969, 
73-86. Stephen anl Leopold are much less different in their general outlook than most 
critics will have them. The two stream-of-consciousness chapters, "Lestrygonians" and 
"Proteus," prove the concurrence of the concerns of both, e.g. with Ireland’s past, the 
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Catholic church, science, and the senses. The difference is mainly that Bloom's mind 
operates on a much less sophisticated level. He is a rather weak, materialistic, and 
sometimes comic echo of Stephen. —VW. E. 


925, White, John. ULYSSES: The Metaphysical Foundations and Grand Design, 
MES, 15:1, Sp. 1969, 27-34. After a long search for identity, the mature Joyce under- 
stood himself as an artistic creator of a new man. In Ulysses Stephen, Leopold, and 
Molly, representing mind, body, and animating spirit, can be regarded as the trinitarian 
aspects of a Nietzschean Overman. —W. EB. 


926. White, Patrick T. A Note on Joyce’s Esthetic: Vico’s Laws of History as Aquinian 
Quidditas, WisSL, No. 1, 1964, 44-53. Joyce’s use of Vico's laws of history in 
Ulysses can be understood properly only by relating that use to Joyce's concept of art, 
& concept based largely upon Aquinas's definition of beauty. Joyce regarded artistic 
creation as a cognitive activity which involved the imaginative apprehension and thence 
the reembodiment in artistic circumstances of the quidditas or whatness of a thing. 
In Vico's laws of history (which Joyce found immanental to the Odyssey as to all 
truly mythical works), Joyce also found a clue to the quidditas of Dublin society, which 
in Ulysses he embodied in the persons and actions of Dubliners, thereby holding up to 
the city a mirrored image of its essential self. —T. H. 


927. Collins, Ben L. Progression in the Works of James Joyce, WisSL, No. 2, 1965, 
54-59. Joyce's four major works show a significant progression in various ways. For 
example, Dubliners lacks a major character to dominate and resolve the action; such 
a unifying force, requisite for the "conventional" novel, is supplied by Stephen 
Dedalus in Portrait. In Ulysses, Joyce moves from the "conventional" to the "experi- 
mental" novel and from the lyric mode and single consciousness of Portrait to an epic 
mode and multiple consciousness; and this in turn leads to the cyclic mode and uncon- 
sciousness of Wake, in which man's history is retraced in the sleeping mind of tbe hero. 
Each of the four works depends upon the others for its complete meaning; each repre- 
sents one part of a life-embracing synthesis. —T. H. 


928. Beebe, Maurice. Criticism of James Joyce: A Selected Checklist, MFS, 15:1, 
Sp. 1969, 105-182. —W. E. 


D. H. Lawrence 

929, Conti, Giuseppe Gadda. Una lettera Inedita di D. H. Lawrence, EM, 19, 1968, 
335-338. The collected letters of Lawrence contain two written to Carlo Linati in 1924 
and 1925 about a review of Lawrence which Linati produced late in 1924. A third 
letter from Lawrence to Linati, written in 1928 and now in the possession of Linati's 
widow, talks of translation rights to two of Lawrence's early stories. [The text of this 
third letter is published here.] (In Italian) —W. H. M. 


930. Young, Archibald M. Rhythm and Meaning in Poetry: D. H. Lawrence's SNAKE, 
English, 17:98, Sum. 1968, 41-47. Of the various factors of rhythm (meter, accent, 
grammar, sound, and drama), the dramatic or emotional pattern of rhythm used by 
Lawrence in Snake establishes variations in mood, the interactions of which create 
drama. —R. L. 


Е. Н, Leavis 
Cf: Item 837. 
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Henry Livings 

931. Giannetti, Louis D. Henry Livings: A Neglected Voice in the New Drama, MD, 
12:1, May 1969, 38-48. Although Livings's career is still very young, it promises to 
be one of the most significant in modern British drama. His two most considerable plays 
are the farce Eh? and the melodrama Kelly's Eye. Both works develop the conflict 
"between the life force, a commitment to others, on the one hand; and the forces of 
death, alienation, and fragmentation, on the other.” In his commitment to life he 
resembles Osborne, Wesker, and Pinter; but his often wildly comic projections set him 
distinctly apart from them. —]J. H. N. 


George Orwell 

932. Barr, Alan. The Paradise Behind 1984, EM, 19, 1968, 199-203. Orwell was 
parodying the concept of a Christian heaven on earth in 1984. In contrast to the casual 
religious allusions which Aldous Huxley used in Brave New World, Orwell developed 
"a fairly consistent pattern" of religious allusions, ranging from suggestions of a funda- 
mentalist rally through verbal echoes to the inverted Satan figure depicted in Golden- 
stein. . —W. H. M. 


933. Smith, Marcus. The Wall of Blackness: A Psychological Approach to 1984, 
MFS, 14:4, Win. 1968/1969, 423-433. An accurate understanding of 1984 must not 
only account for its political and social ideas but also for the hero's individual psycho- 
logical development. His actions are largely motivated by his mother complex—hence 
his continuous quest for a mother substitute which he finally finds in Big Brother. The 
conflict of the novel exists in the ultra-rational, totalitarian social ideal of the party 
and the irrational, neurotic reactions of Winston. Despite its seeming victory, the party 
does not yet entirely control the irrational unconscious. Winston’s basic psychological 
condition remains unchanged. —W., E. 


John Osborne 


934. Kennedy, Andrew K. Old and New in London Now, MD, 11:4, Feb. 1969, 437- 
446. Tom Stoppard and John Osborne represent the new and the current London stage. 
Stoppard's art, as employed in the recent one-act play The Real Inspector Hound and in 
the more complex Rosencrantz and Guildenstern Are Dead, is parodistic, formalistic, 
and morally relativistic. He holds a “mirror up to the theater, to show her own 
image in reverse, and the very age and body of time his love inirrors." Osborne’s 
recent plays are "close to the surface of life" in modern London. In such works 
as Time Present and The Hotel in Amsterdam, he strives to present current codes 
of London society, but in doing so, falls back on his old formula of "exploring a 
private world of spiritual dessication in a ‘swinging world.’ " What we have then is the 
“old rhetoric with ‘present codes.' " | | —J. Н. N. 


Harold Pinter | 

935. States, Bert О. Pinters HOMECOMING: The Shock of Nonrecognition, HudR, 
21:3, Aut. 1968, 474-486. Pinter’s characters have usurped the audience's privilege 
of irony—their turns and reversals of sentiment demonstrate that their perceptions of 
any situation include all possible positions. Language also functions ironically in a 
direct and satirical formalism of expression which is inappropriate to the situation. 
This humanizing irony serves as a kind of manipulating of experience in symmetries, 
as a defense against the exhaustion of inherited ideas and images. Pinter conveys the 
sense of an experience which is outrageously not our own. В. A. Р. 
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Anthony Powell 


936. Bergonzi, Bernard. Anthony Powell: 9/12, CritQ, 11:1, Sp. 1969, 76-86. 
Powell's Music of Time series, now three-quarters complete, shows signs of losing the 
comic brilliance that made the early volumes of the series great. There is evidence that 
it is becoming overshadowed by a "sense of an ending" that is irreconcilable with high 
comedy. —r. E. 


Frederick W. Rolfe 


937. Kunkel, Francis J. The Would-Be Pope, Common, 89:18, Feb. 7, 1969, 588- 
591. Peter Luke’s play Hadrian УП is a dramatization of a book of the same name by 
Rolfe. Rolfe, a spoiled priest, wish-fulfilled himself into the role of Pope Hadrian VII. 
However, he really wanted to identify with Christ as “the Ruler of the Universe.” 
Therefore, despite the cosmic self-pity, Rolfe’s writings projected “the fin de siécle 
atmosphere with a scarcely rivaled luster.” —B. P. Е. 


Saki (H. H. Munro) 

938. Thrane, James R. Saki: The irani of the Cat, WisSL, No. 2, 1965, 46-53. 
The consensus of critics who know only Saki's collected stories and two short novels 
is that his work is artificial and insincere and that he is identical with his overly- 
sophisticated personae. Study of Saki's unreprinted journalism together with his readily 
available works indicates that these judgments are erroneous and also that the values and 
attitudes underlying Saki's often serious and sometimes bitter writing remain essentially 
the same throughout his career. These are the child-values of honor, loyalty, revenge, 
and the ability to see through sham. A neglected essay, The Achievement of the Cat, 
is a conscious self-portrait of the man who assumed urbane masks to conceal his boyish, 
romantic temperament. | —T. H. 


George Bernard Shaw 

939, Barr, Alan P. *G.B.S.": The Self-Created Persona, URKC, 35:3, Mar. 1969, 
187-196. Shaw saw himself as a tireless moral crusader in the prophetic tradition whose 
purpose in repeatedly asserting his wit and wisdom was to enhance his authority and 
hence his effectiveness in his crusade. He deliberately created the public figure of 
G.B.S. after 1890, finding in that figure both intellectual purpose and, as Erik Erikson 
has indicated in Identity and the Life Cycle (International Universities Press, 1959), 
psychological satisfaction through ego-identity. —A. Т.Т. 


940. Nethercot, Arthur H. Bernard Shaw and Psychoanalysis, MD, 11:4, Feb. 1969, 
356-375. One might have expected a dramatist like Shaw, who was acutely concerned 
with piercing the masks worn by men, to have readily embraced the "New Psychology" 
of psychoanalysis; yet such was not the case. Shaw's earliest reactións: were often 
mockingly skeptical. Near the end of his career, however, in a sketch titled Shame and 
Wounded Snobbery: A Secret Kept for Eighty Years, he shows “а partiel but grudging 
ы of at least some of the principles of psychoanalysis." ыл J. H. N: 


941. Ure, Peter. Master and Pupil. in Bernard Shaw, EIC, 19: 2, Apr. 1969, 118- 139. 
Shaw’s use of the master-pupil relationship is demonstrated in four plays: Caesar and 
Cleopatra (1898), Major Barbara (1905), Pygmalion (1912), and Heartbreak House 
(1913-1916). In each the master is an isolated, older man and the pupil a young gir]; 
there is no sexual tie between them. Although none of the plays ends in marriage, Shaw 
attempts traditionally to validate the renewal of life by means of a Shelleyan paean. to 
the future. —A. G. N. 
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C. P. Snow 
Cf: Item 837, 


Stephen Spender 


942. Hazard, James. Stephen Spender: The Poet and the Machine, WisSL, No. 3, 
1966, 57-66. Spender early rejected the traditionalist view that mechanical products 
have no relevance for poetry, holding that artistic integrity requires that an artist accept 
the reality of his time and respond imaginatively to it. Spender's acceptance of a techno- 
logical age has not, however, meant for him either its celebration or despair at its ugli- 
ness and brutality. What has saved him from both extremes is his skepticism, which 
has also, paradoxically, served as foundation for his belief that poetry of the machine 
not only gains authenticity and strength through its engagement with the actual world 
but can also be a means of humanizing that world. This view is markedly similar to 
the existentialist doctrine that “one redeems his humanity by coming to terms with the 
commonplace." —T. H. 


943. Leardi, Margherita. La Poesia di Stephen Spender, EM, 19, 1968, 205-250. 
Spender's first publication, Poems.(1933) is really a manifesto of his spiritual isolation 
from modern life. Images such as glass, which are recurring symbols of this isolation, 
are the central impulse of his poetry. Influenced by Auden, he worked in the mid-30's 
to join his poetic world to the real world, trying generally unsuccessfully to write effec- 
tive contemporary poetry through the use of mechanistic imagery, natural language, 
and sympathy for the poor and the war victims in Spain. Becoming more private again 
in his later poems, Spender felt that he was deliberately avoiding the trend of modern 
poets to join in social movements. Unfortunately his inner world lacked enough force 
of real life to provide a reliable source of energy for an improving poetry. (In Italian) 

—W. H. M. 


Tom Stoppard 
СІ: Item 934, 


John Millington Synge 
944. Fackler, Herbert V. J. M, Synge’s DEIRDRE OF THE SORROWS: Beauty Only, 
MD, 11:4, Feb. 1969, 404-409. Although George Russell and Yeats had already written 
plays based on the Deirdre myth, Synge's rendering owes nothing to them. The most 
striking characteristics of Synge's Deirdre are its simplicity of theme, character, and 
language; its "reciprocal sympathy between characters and nature"; its treatment of 
death as "a means of escaping the end of love and the advance of old age”; and its use 
of Greek conventions. All things considered, it is Synge's finest achievement. 
—]. Н. №. 


Evelyn Waugh | 

945.. Gleason, James. dvds Waugh and the Stylistics of. бейнені WisSL, No. 2, 
1965, 70-74. Contrary to what seems to be a near consensus among critics, Brideshead 
Revisited does not represent a complete volte face on Waugh's part. The commitment to 
an aristocratic tradition underlying both the snobbery and romanticism that provoke 
critical censure of Brideshead had been an integral part of Waugh's fiction from the 
beginning. From Decline and Fall (his first novel) onward, Waugh's primary symbol for 
this tradition had been the Great House of the English Renaissance, and in each of the 
early novels his descriptions of such houses mirror stylistically his commitment to the 
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tradition and order of the past. Moreover, these descriptions, although notable depar- 
tures from the usual brisk, brittle style of the early novels, are prefigurations of the 
style of Brideshead. —]. Н. 


Arnold Wesker 


946. Regina, Sister. Arnold Wesker: Prophet and/or Dramatist? WisSL, No. 2, 1965, 
75-80. Wesker, whose plays have to do with debasement of the working class in England 
today, sees this debasement as due primarily to the passivity and mental lethargy of the 
working class itself and only secondarily to industrial society. Although Wesker displays 
certain prophetic qualities in his “power to see mediocrity for what it is and the vision 
to see man as he ought to be,” and although he demonstrates considerable potential as 
a dramatist, he has not yet shown himself willing to submit to the artistic discipline 
necessary for the development of these potentialities. —T. H. 


Virginia Woolf 

947. Fromm, Harold. TO THE LIGHTHOUSE: Music and Sympathy, EM, 19, 1968, 
181-195. This work presents a pattern of opposition between mind and mood, between 
analytical knowledge and intuitive understanding. Mr. Ramsay, adopting the Berkleian 
philosophy that only ideas are real, produces only sensations of isolation in human 
beings. In contrast, Mrs. Ramsay through sympathy and love transcends individual 
isolation intuitively, allowing characters to achieve a sense of integration both at the 
dinner party and again at the lighthouse, although by then she herself is dead. Thus 
Woolf achieved a true music in words, a transmitting of insights not involving the 
communication of ideas. —W. H. M. 


William Butler Yeats 


948. Slattery, Margaret Patrice. DEIRDRE: The “Mingling of Contraries" in Plot and 
Symbolism, MD, 11:4, Feb. 1969, 400-403. Yeats's theory that "the nobleness of the 
arts is in the mingling of contraries" serves as the dominant unifying principle in this 
play. The tragic action moves "from fear, to suffering, to triumph in death," and the 
contraries are reinforced by the symbolic setting, bird imagery, and music. — —J. Н.М. 


949, Babu, M. Sathya. Treatment of Christianity in W. B. Yeats’s THE RESURREC- 
TION, WisSL, No. 5, 1968, 53-63. Although this is often called “a play about Chris- 
tianity," its basic theme, "the sudden descent of a sense of spiritual reality into the mind 
of man," is common to all the major religions and has little to do with Christianity as 
such. Similarly, the secondary theme of the archetypal pattern of the recurring births 
and deaths of civilizations establishes a broader-than-Christian context. The play con- 
trasts the reactions of a Greek, a Hebrew, and a Syrian to Christ's resurrection and 
strongly suggests that the Greek (whose initial skepticism, although modified by the 
shocking revelation of the supernatural, remains short of Christian faith) represents 
Yeats's point of view. It is also, significantly, the Greek who, in foretelling the destruc- 
tion of Graeco-Roman civilization, gives final emphasis to the secondary theme. —T. Н. 


950. Desai, Rupin W. A Note on YEATS ON THE POSSIBILITY OF AN ENGLISH 
POETIC DRAMA, MD, 11:4, Feb. 1969, 396-399. Vinod Sena, in his account (MD, 
9:2, Sept. 1966, 195-205) of Yeats's attitude toward the possibility of poetic drama, errs 
when he emphasizes Yeats's despair of ever establishing such a form in Ireland. 'There 
is ample evidence that he was "merely disappointed . . . at the failure of his plans for 
poetic drama to achieve immediate acceptance in the Ireland of his day" and that he 
was convinced “that the forces of history were on his side and that time alone would 
vindicate his efforts.” —J. Н.М. 
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951. Melchiori, Giorgio. Yeats and Dante, EM, 19, 1968, 153-179. Yeats from his 
early pre-Raphaelite period on was attracted to Dante both as a "man-poet" with 
fleshly and spiritual yearnings in conflict with each other and as a visionary whose 
Yellow Rose of Paradise fascinated Yeats. He was entranced by illustrations of Dante, 
especially Blake's, and he transposed several of Dante's specific descriptions into his 
own Irish mythology. He admired Dante's ordering of sensuous images into a system, 
for that is what he worked to achieve himself. [Echoes of Dante in Yeats are specified 
and discussed. ] —W. H. M. 


Cf: Item 920. 


Drama 


952. Browne, E. Martin. A Last Look Round the English Theatre, CDr, 3:2, Sum. 
1969, 133-142. [This is a review of theatrical production in England during 1968 
originally written for Drama Survey.] | —T. R. O. 


953. Nardin, James T. The 1968 Modern Drama Seminar, MD, 12:1, May 1969, 
80-82. [The article reports on the proceedings of the most recent Modern Drama 
Seminar, which, though it had contemporary British and Irish drama as its topic, 
ranged over such matters as the teaching of drama and the future of the seminar itself.] 

—J. Н.М. 


Fiction 


954, Mehoke, James S. Sartre's Theory of Emotion and Three English Novelists: 
Waugh, Greene, and Amis, WisSL, No. 3, 1966, 105-113. The picaro of 18th-century 
fiction reappears in 20th-century fiction in the role of confidence man, an Everyman 
figure in a Confidence World and a useful instrument of satire, especially in the novels 
of Waugh, Greene, and Amis. The confidence men they portray fall into two general 
types: (1) those who are able to maintain their deceptive roles and are hence successful 
and (2) those who find the personality-distortion involved in their role-playing so painful 
that they momentarily forget their disguise and are detected, thus becoming victims 
of their own deceit. Sartre's theory of emotion as “a transformation of the world” 


provides insight into the authors' portrayal of the second type. —T. H. 
AMERICAN | 

I. LANGUAGE 

History 


955. Junker, Howard. As They Used To Say in the 1950's, Esquire, 72:2, Aug. 1969, 
70-71, 141. The language of the 50's already has a charm for us, so great has been the 
change between that era and this. [A large number of slang terms and phrases are 
explained to show their meaning for the 1950's.] —]J. S. Р. 


H. THEMES AND TYPES 


Characters : 

956. Smith, David E. The English Pilgrimage of Man: Metamorphosis of a Theme in 
American Literature, BSUF, 7:2, Sp. 1966, 65-72. Unlike his treatment in English 
literature, the pilgrim in American literature is more often off the right path than on 
it. This used to be accompanied by the notion that the millennium was imminent in 
America, but a reaction against this belief has set in, so that in American literature 
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of the last 50 years, the pilgrimage has become a "spiritual drifting," and the pilgrim 
has no sense of direction or destination. —R. L. C. 


Subjects 


957. Arrington, Leonard J. The Intellectual Tradition of the Latter-Day Saints, Dialog, 
4:1, Sp. 1969, 13-26. American authors from Timothy Flint, Cooper, and Emerson 
to DeVoto have emphasized the lack of intellectual qualities in the Western pioneers 
in general and in the Mormons in particular. Actually, there were and are Mormon 
intellectuals, and their development may be traced in four stages: “the formative stage, 
the stage of elaboration, the purification stage, and the stage of creative adaptation." 

—В. Е. 


958. Hux, Samuel. On American Literary Existentialism, ForumH, 7:1, Fall-Win. 1969, 
37-42. One can find in American literature and thought from early in the 19th century 
a number of “semi-existentialist assumptions.” The myth of the American as engaged 
on a new adventure and later as a new man “emancipated from history," emphasizes 
the American's opportunity to define himself. The myth allows existence to precede 
historical if not metaphysical essence. American pragmatism enforces the importance 
of choice in a way parallel to Existentialism. The difference between these aspects of 
American thought and Existentialism that makes the literary results so different is that 
in the American tradition alienation is not metaphysical, and freedom is not a burden 
imposed but an opportunity offered. —W. V. H. 


959, Sharma, Mohan Lal. The “Oriental Estate," Especially, the BHAGAVADA-GITA 
in American Literature, ForumH, 7:1, Fall-Win. 1969, 4-11. The Bhagavada-Gita, 
"perhaps the most prized Hindu classic," has long had its influence on American thought 
and literature. Emerson called it *a book to be read on one's knees"; Thoreau described 
himself as bathing his intellect in the Gita and drew on it in a synthesis of. Eastern and 
Western thought in A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers; Eliot incorporates 
the main message of the Gita into To the Indians Who Died in Africa; and its thought 
may be found in Whitman and Stevens. —W. у. Н. 


Отата 


960. Nolan, Paul T. Georgia Drama Between the Wars (1870-1916): а Check List, 
GaHQ, 51:2, June 1967, 216-230. During this period 89 Georgia residents copyrighted 
more than 100 works. Although this activity has not been previously noted, it is impor- 
tant information for the regional literary historian. [The article includes an annotated 
bibliography.] —A. L. А. 


Fiction 

961. Boxer, Phillip. Toward the New American Novel, NCampR, 1:1, May 1966, 
41-49. While having the problems faced by his European counterpart, the American 
novelist also has uniquely American problems: equalitarianism and the enthronment 
of science; the presence of mass man and a "pressure for conformity," with money and 
fame determining ' 'success" in life; the individual as related to his society; and an 
inability to gain "the detachment necessary to impose an organic completeness upon . 
artistic material.” .The novelist in America: should espouse a new “humanism” that 
deals with “existence” rather than with “essence”; his next goal seems to be that of 
presenting “new premises concerning the role of the individual in relation to himself” 
and to his society; the importance of character (as against setting and plot) must be 
reaffirmed. Thus five points indicate the direction the American novelist should take: 
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(1) he should resist "the tyrrany of the many" in favor of superior taste; (2) he must 
realize that consumption is not an adequate measure of one's life-view; (3) he must 
eschew "messages"; (4) he must understand that the visible and measurable should not 
be the limits of "truth"; and (5) he needs a new sensibility to offset the intellectual 
approach to the novel. —]. S. P. 


Poetry 

962. Furay, Michael. Africa in Negro American Poetry to 1929, AfLT, No. 2, Jan. 
1969, 32-41. The Negro writer's relationship with Africa has been problematical. 
Early poets such as Phillis Wheatley and Paul Lawrence Dunbar looked down on 
Africa as a “land of errors and Egyptian gloom,” but poets of the Harlem Renaissance— 
Gwendolyn Bennet, Claude McKay, Countee Cullen, and Langston Hughes—roman- 
ticized it, seeing it as an unspoiled primitive homeland. During the Great Depression 
Negro writers tended to look inward and away from Africa. —1B. L. 


Ш. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
Benjamin Franklin 


963. Sappenfield, James A. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: 
The Structure of Success, WisSL, No. 6, 1969, 90-99. The theory that Franklin was 
indebted to Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress for the structural principle of his Autobiography 
overlooks certain significant differences between the two works. As spiritual autobiog- 
raphy, Bunyan’s story has to do with the soul’s solitary struggle, whereas Franklin 
describes a progress that is not solitary but social. Moreover, unlike Bunyan’s journey, 
Franklin’s travels do not operate symbolically in the narrative. The structural principle 
of the Autobiography is to be found not in a journey but in a series of contrasting 
characters which enables Franklin to place the story of his own success in a context of 
failure. His career as an industrious young tradesman is juxtaposed to careers illustrat- 
ing vices and weaknesses particularly damaging to business and the businessman. 
—T. Н. 


Increase Mather 


964, Bliss, Carey S. A Mnch-Travelled Association Copy of Calvin’s INSTITUTES, 
BC, 17:4, Win. 1968, 458-462. The Huntington Library now owns the copy of the 
London 1576 edition of Calvin's Institutes which once belonged to Increase Mather. 
(Illustrated) ---С. T. T. 


IV. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 

Washington Allston 

965. Welsh, John R. Washington Allston: Expatriate South Carolinian, SCHM, 67:2, 
Apr. 1966, 84-98. Allston, author of Monaldi: a Tale (1841), had substantial influence 


in both the English and American romantic movements; he deserves greater attention by 
scholars than he has received. “---Т. E. B. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 


966. Thundyil, Zacharias. Emerson and the Problem of Evil: Paradox and Solution, 
HTR, 62:1, Jan. 1969, 51-61. -Contrary to the opinion of some, Emerson had a vision 
of evil, though at first it appears enigmatic. Emerson distinguished between the problem 
of evil (philosophic) and the mystery of evil (experiential). The problem of evil he 
handled rationally, asserting its existence, explaining its origin and its nature, and 
optimistically presenting its remedy (self-reliance). The mystery of evil he experienced 
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deeply, but by a leap of faith he overcame the pessimism toward which it would normally 
have led. —J. W. S. 


967. Whitford, Kathryn. Wind, Water, and Light Imagery in Emerson's Essay THE 
OVERSOUL, WisSL, No. 6, 1969, 100-105. In his essay exploring the relationship 
between man and the Oversoul, Emerson defines the characteristics of the Oversoul 
chiefly through wind, water, and light imagery that reflects both his rather extensive 
and up-to-date knowledge of science and his belief that significant analogies exist 
between moral and material nature. The Oversoul suggested by these analogies appears 
to be an intelligent force, self-contained and timeless, sustaining all life, pervading 
and penetrating the universe, but not coexistent with it. The concept, although nearer to 
pantheism than to the Christian God, is not ultimately pantheistic since the wind, 
water, and light images are only analogies for some similar but spiritual force. | —T. H. 


George Washington Harris 

968. Williams, Cratis. Sut Lovingood as a Southern Mountaineer, ASTCFP, 44:4, Apr. 
1966, 1-4. In Sut Lovingood's Yarns, Harris epitomizes the Tennessee mountaineer. 
The tales are realistic in speech and language, and though the humor is low, it belongs 
to the mainstream of mountain humor. —R. L. C. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 


969. Bergeron, David M. Arthur Millers THE CRUCIBLE and Nathaniel Hawthorne: 
Some Parallels, EJ, 58:1, Jan. 1969, 47-55. Analogues between Miller's play and 
Hawthorne's work—particularly The Scarlet Letter—appear in settings, characters, and 
themes. Both play and novel attempt to reproduce the atmosphere and the idiom of 
17th-century Massachusetts. Similarities exist between Dimmesdale and Proctor and 
between Dimmesdale and Hale. Chillingworth, as an instrument of evil, has a “collec- 
tive echo” in Parris, Hale, Danforth, and Abigail. Both Miller and Hawthorne deal 
with moral problems, attack naive religious faith, and probe the human heart. 
—L. H. M. 


970. Gottschalk, Jane. The Continuity of American Letters in THE SCARLET 
LETTER and THE BEAST IN THE JUNGLE, WisSL, No. 4, 1967, 39-45. Com- 
parison of James's The Beast in the Jungle (1903) and Hawthorne's The Scarlet Letter 
(1850) shows a “continuing tradition in American letters" in that "both works depend 
on a perception of values that are not material, both subordinate action and dialogue 
to an analysis of conduct, and both works have universal application despite their 
differences in approach and execution.” —T. H. 


971. Hiatt, David. Hawthorne and the Romantic Tradition, WisSL, No. 1, 1964, 
71-84. The Scarlet Letter and Hawthorne's work generally need to be read within the 
broad context of late 18th- and early 19th-century romanticism. Explications in terms 
of neatly dichotomous patterns without relating these patterns to this larger world view 
of which they are symptomatic obscure significant aspects both of Hawthorne's thought 
and writing and of his relationship to his contemporaries. Hawthorne's closeness to 
romanticism is indicated in The Scarlet Letter (written at the height of his career) both 
by the view taken of nature and its relation to man and the symbolic technique with 
which this relationship is depicted. | —T. Н. 


972. Maes-Jelinek, Hena. Roger Chillingworth: An Example of the Creative Process 
in THE SCARLET LETTER, ES, 49:4, Aug. 1968, 341-348. A. S. Reid's statement. in 
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The Yellow Ruff and the Scarlet Letter; A Source of Hawthornes Novel (U. of Fla. 
Press, 1955) that Roger Chillingworth has much in common with William Chilling- 
worth, the author of The Religion of Protestants a Safe Way to Salvation (1637) is 
misleading. Roger’s cold rationalism and liberalism is evil, because it makes him blind 
to spiritual values, whereas William’s tolerance was an indication of his respect for other 
human beings. Jt is much more likely that Roger’s character was suggested by the 
Puritan Francis Cheynell, who attempted to force William Chillingworth to confess his 
so-called errors on his death-bed. In the same way William Prynne may have suggested 
Hester's surname, but certainly not her character. —M. 8. 


973. Burress, Lee A., Jr. Hawthorne's Alternate Choice as a Fictional Device, WisSL, 
No. 4,.1967, 1-17. The fictional device of alternate choice is the presentation of differ- 
ing reports or interpretations of the meaning of an event with the novelist himself 
remaining noncommital. Hawthorne makes repeated use of this device for the general 
purpose of attaining suggestiveness. More specifically, he uses it (1) to offer both 
supernatural and natural explanations for events; (2) to exclude matters unimportant to 
the narrative while retaining a suggestion of life's complex relationships; (3) to exploit 
the imaginative and dramatic potentialities of an unbelieveable situation without oblig- 
ing the reader to accept it; (4) to enhance pictorial effects; and (5) most importantly, 
"to emphasize the ambiguous quality of human experience." 'The device is, in short, 
a reflection of the essentially skeptical quality of Hawthorne's mind. —T. Н. 


Washington Irving 

974. Roth, Martin. The Final Chapter of Knickerbocker’s New York, MP, 66:3, 
Feb. 1969, 248-255. Irving's Rip Van Winkle gains in significance when seen together 
with the History of New York. Irving himself solicits this approach by providing 
numerous external correspondences, illustrating thus the fall of the golden age “because 
the only available champion is sleeping." —K. P. S. J. 


Herman Melville 


975. Millgate, Michael. Melville and Marvell: A Note on BILLY BUDD, ES, 49:1, 
Feb. 1968, 47-50. In Billy Budd Melville quotes Marvell’s poem Upon Appleton House 
(ll. 721-724). There are other lines in this part of the poem, especially ll. 726-727 апа 
ll. 737-744, which may have some bearing upon Melville’s story. Not only does ‘the 
sacred bud' (L 742) suggest a possible origin for Billys name, but there is enough 
evidence to suggest that the poem influenced the story in many ways. —M. 8. 


976. Bach, Bert. C. Melvilles CONFIDENCE-MAN: Allegory, Satire, and the Irony 
of Intent, Cithara, 8:2, May 1969, 28-36. Critics now praise as satire the once dis- 
esteemed Confidence-Man. The novel illuminates Melville's literary theories through 
“ironic self-depreciation.” Brilliantly rendered episodes rather than plot development 
and tonal variation move on two third-person narrative levels: self-conscious exposition 
and dramatic observation without comment. 'The resultant ambiguity suggests alle- 
gorical intent and preserves a sense of mystery. Various facets of the book exemplify 
uniqueness (consistency is rare in real life) and universality (fixed principles of human 
behavior emerge from particular characterization), realism and escape (and the irony 
of demanding realism in escape literature), and originality and distortion in attempting 
to portray it. --5. M. A. W. 


977. Dillingham, William B. The Narrator of MOBY DICK, ES, 49:1, Feb. 1968, 
20-29. In 1851 a reviewer in the Washington National Intelligencer suggested a parallel 
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between Melville’s Moby Dick and Coleridge’s The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 
Although since that time critics have referred in passing to the similarities in the two 
works, the subject has not received extensive treatment. The seeming inconsistencies in 
the handling of the point of view and what puzzles us in the tone of Moby Dick can 
be attributed largely to the state of mind of the narrator. Ishmael, like Coleridge’s 
Mariner, is kept alive to. show the effect of unendurable loneliness on his mind. 
—M. S. 


978. Madson, Arthur L. Melville’s Comic Progression, WisSL, No. 1, 1964, 69-76. 
Frye's broad definition of comedy (in his Anatomy of Criticism) as the record of a 
hero's incorporation into a society and Frye's division of comedy into six phases provide 
a revealing point d'appui for an examination of certain of Melville's works. The follow- 
ing six novels may all be regarded as comedies, according to Fry'e definition; and in 
each novel one of Frye's phases of comedy is illustrated: the first phase in Typee, the 
second in Omoo, the third in Mardi, the fourth in Redburn, the fifth in Moby Dick, 
and the sixth in The Confldence-Man. —T. H. 


Edgar Allan Poe 

979, Strandberg, Victor. Poes Hollow Men, URKC, 35:3, Mar. 1969, 203-212. 
Poe, who found no spiritual strength in either Christianity or classic antiquity, saw 
death as the final victor and afterlife as either a ghoulish, destructive existence (Fall of 
the House of Usher) or further torment (City in the Sea). His heroes, overwhelmed 
by a demonic "Spirit of Perverseness," commit carefully concealed crimes only to find 
the same spirit forces them to confess and receive, not forgiveness, but death and 
damnation. --А. T. T. 


Henry David Thoreau 

980. Kazin, Alfred. Thoreau and American Power, At/Mon, 223:5, May 1969, 60-68. 
In his journals and elsewhere, the “work of art" Thoreau “was seeking to create was 
really himself; his life was the explicit object he tried to make in words.” To him the 
"American God" was Nature. His was a "wholly personal Christianity," not merely 
indifferent to the state but contemptuous of it. He was absolutely impatient with author- 
ity, utterly opposed to injustice committed by the state, of which he makes a “ridiculous 
object.” His greatest political affirmation is in A Plea for Captain John Brown. Brown's 
headlong attack on the authority of the state perpetuating the injustice of slavery made 
“the word the deed" for Thoreau. —W. К.В. 


Walt Whitman 

981. Major, Minor W. A New Interpretation of Whitman's Calamus Poems, WWR, 
13:2, June 1967, 51-54. The Calamus poems are a frank statement of Whitman's homo- 
sexual tendencies, but they also reflect his doubt over the "conflict between modern 
science, especially evolution, and traditional religion." | —В. F. 


982. Stephens, Rosemary. Elemental Imagery in CHILDREN OF ADAM, WWR, 14:1, 
Mar. 1968, 26-28. Whitman uses the elemental images of air, earth, fire, and water 
throughout the Children of Adam poems. These images unify the poems and provide 
a "cosmic background for the religious figure of Adam, the perfect man.” --В. F. 


983. Ifkovic, Edward. “I Took a Jaunt”: Dickens’s AMERICAN NOTES апа Whit- 
man’s FRANKLIN EVANS, WWR, 14:4, Dec. 1968, 171-174. Whitman’s Franklin 
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Evans is indebted to Dickens's American Notes: both works are concerned with travel, 
show the "hustle" of New York City, and deal with the American South, an area Whit- 
man never visited. —B. F. 


984. Cherry, Charles L. Whitman and Language: An Instance of Semantic Paradox, 
WWR, 14:2, June 1968, 56-58. In I Sing the Body Electric, the word "electric" provides 
"an effective objective correlative to express [Whitman's] philosophy of panpsychism." 

—p. F 


985. Egmond, Peter V. Herzog's Quotation of Walt Whitman, WWR, 13:2, June 1967, 
54-56. Bellow took great care when he included excerpts from Whitman's In Paths 
Untrodden in Herzog's letter to Dr. Zozo. An understanding of Whitman's poem is 
crucial to understanding the character of Herzog. --В. Е. 


986. Brasher, Thomas L. “Ве--, Ве-- Ве Not Too Damned,” WWR, 14:2, June 
1968, 60. The rhetorical flourish of “Ве—, Be—, Be not Too Damned," which Whit- 
man made at least three times to Horace Traubel, is also present in Leaves of Grass. 

--В. Е. 


987. Chapman, Abraham. Democracy as а Poetic Principle іп LEAVES ОЕ GRASS, 
WisSL, No. 3, 1966, 11-23. Whitman's concept of democracy as a principle of order 
was analogous to his concept of poetry as a means of ordering language, images, and the 
concepts that make up a poem; and his understanding of American democracy as “the 
blending of the most diverse elements into a union of people retaining individuality" 
corresponds to his poetic principles of “Тоба Шу” and "Ensemble." Also related to 
Whitman's concept of democracy was his insistence that language "is not an abstract 
construction of the learned" but an organic growth rooted in the lives of the masses. 
Most important, perhaps, is the fact that the significance of the individua] in Whitman's 
concept of democracy is reflected in his "quest for a poetry of the full exploration of 
the self." —T. H. 


988. LeMaster, J. R. Some Traditional Poems from LEAVES OF GRASS, WWR, 13:2, 
June 1967, 44-51. Ethiopia Saluting the Colors and the prisoner's song from The Singer 
in the Prison are good examples of Whitman's traditional poetry in Leaves of Grass. 

—B. F. 


989, Stein, Marian. “Comrade” or “Camerado” in LEAVES OF GRASS, WWR, 13:4, 
Dec. 1967, 123-125. Whitman consciously differentiated between “comrade” and 
"camerado" in Leaves of Grass. He uses "camerado" “when he wishes to communicate 
a kind of personal closeness and immediacy, and 'comrade' when he is speaking gener- 
ically or in reference to the idea of male friendship distant from the here-and-now and 
Walt Whitman." | --В. Е. 


990. Leggett, В. J. The Structure of Whitman's ОМ JOURNEYS THROUGH THE 
STATES, WWR, 14:2, June 1968, 58-59. The three sentences in Whitman’s poem 
contain the three divisions of the theme: "the motif of the journey through America," 
"the image of the seasons passing over the land," and a fusion of the first two, “so that 
Whitman's symbolic journey becomes a strong natural force which changes the face 
of the land much as the seasons do.” —B. F. 


991. Hurwitz, Harold M. Whitman, Tagore, and PASSAGE TO INDIA, WWR, 13:2, 
June 1967, 56-60. A comparison of Whitman's Passage fo India and Tagore's Gitan- 
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jali indicates that Whitman “accurately recaptured and reflected the Indian spirit in his 
poem; and that Passage to India was truly that, both in mood and manner.” -В.Е. 


992, Malbone, Raymond G. Organic Language in PATROLING BARNEGAT, WWR, 
13:4, Dec. 1967, 125-127. In Patroling Barnegat Whitman is "neither yawping nor 
cataloguing, but, in a language which combines sound and movement to show the storm 
it describes, [is] making words do some of the things ‘the natural powers can do.’” 

--В. F. 


993. Wortman, William A. Spiritual Progression in A SIGHT IN CAMP, WWR, 14:1, 
Mar. 1968, 24-26. Whitman’s A Sight in Camp is about the poet’s recovery of faith in 
life. The poem “opens with despair and disturbance but closes with faith and assurance; 
only at the end is the poet able to recognize the physical beauty and divine quality of 
human life.” --В. Е. 


994. Cary, Richard. Pope and Whitman and God, WWR, 14:4, Dec. 1968, 159-168. 
“Whitman modified the terminology" of the great chain of being “to his own personal 
accord and transmuted the materials into a product distinctly his own." “The tidy 
Popean universe in which man accedes to the inflexible destiny of a ‘middle state’ 
virtually disintegrated in the explosive Song of Myself,” because Whitman could not 
tolerate a system that did not allow for unlimited freedom. —В. Е. 


995, Kallsen, T. J. The Improbabilities in Section 11 of SONG OF MYSELF, WWR, 
13:3, Sept. 1967, 87-92. This section is not merely poetry of physical love, because 
there are too many improbabilities or abnormalities there: that the woman has lived 
28 mature yet fruitless years, that she becomes the aggressor, that lovemaking takes 
place in the water, and that she “unites” with 28 young men. —B. F. 


996. Neuman, Mary A. SONG OF MYSELF, Section 21: An Explication, WWR, 
13:3, Sept. 1967, 98-99. “The whole of the cosmic generative process in nature is 
experienced in the magnificent image which the total Section 21 presents." --В. Е. 


997. Orth, Michael. Walt Whitman, Metaphysical Teapot: The Structure of SONG 
OF MYSELF, WWR: 14:1, Mar. 1968, 16-24. With sex and death as the two main 
forces in Song of Myself, the structure of the poem may be divided into the following 
parts: “Whitman creates the personality of ‘Myself,’ experiences love and then death 
in the Universe, and is resurrected as a complete new man, ready to serve a ministry 
on earth as a guide to other men before beginning his own passage to India." -—В. Е. 


998. Taylor, Estelle W. Analysis and Comparison of the 1855 and 1891 Versions of 
Whitman's TO THINK OF TIME, WWR, 13:4, Dec. 1967, 107-122. “A comparison 
of the 1855 and 1891 versions of To Think of Time shows that Whitman's philosophy 
of life and death, his desire to bring about a correspondence between the pattern of 
.his poem and what he believed to be the pattern of life did not change. The compar- 
ison shows, however, the growing consciousness of the poet that greater structural and 
conceptual unity in the sections of the poem could be brought about through omissions, 
substitutions, insertions, and shifting of ideas." —]B. Е, 


999, Davidson, Richard A. Ambivalent Imagery in Whitman's LILACS, WWR, 14:2, 
June 1968, 54-56. In When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom'd, “it is largely Whit- 
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man's concern with imagistic detail that makes the elegiac cotermination of over- 
whelming pathos and joyous consolation in individual stanzas so successful" ^ — B. F. 


1000. Patterson, Margaret C. LILACS, A Sonata, WWR, 14:2, June 1968, 46-50. 
Whitman's When асв Last in фе Dooryard Bloom'd has the structure of a sonata. 
—1B. Е. 


1001. Duerksen, Roland A. Markings by Whitman in His Copy of Shelley s WORKS, 
WWR, 14:4, Dec. 1968, 147-151. Whitman's markings in his copy of The Works of 
Percy Bysshe Shelley “are important not because they give any certain evidence of 
influence but primarily because they draw our attention to the two poets' similar 
emphases" 2 —B. Е. 


1002. Sanders, Mary K. Shelley’s Promethean Shadow on LEAVES OF GRASS, WWR, 
14:4, Dec. 1968, 151-159. Whitman changed from a journalist to a major poet when 
he was exposed to Mrs. Shelley's 1847 London edition of The Works of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. That book "was the catalyst liberating the early Whitman into the realm of 
aesthetic understanding." —B. F. 


1003. Brasher, Thomas L. A Modest Protest Against Viewing Whitman as Pantheist 
and Reicarnationist, WWR, 13:3, Sept. 1967, 92-94. An examination of Whitman's 
poetry indicates that he was neither a true pantheist nor a believer in reincarnation. 

В. Е. 


1004. Chari, V. К. Poe апі Whitman's Short-Poem Style, WWR, 13:3, Sept. 1967, 
95-97, Whitman may have been influenced by Poe's theory of poetry when he decided 
to write short poems. --В. Е. 


1005. Fasel, Ida. Whitman and Milton, WWR, 13:3, Sept. 1967, 79-87. There is 
enough evidence to contradict the widely held belief that Whitman disliked Milton. 
"While his [Whitman's] debt to Milton cannot be fully documented, notes of various 
lengths found among his papers indicate a continued interest in Milton's poetry, and 
parallels in the writings, both poetry and prose, suggest that he came back to the English 
master more than once in mind if not in study." --В.Е. 


1006. Hanson, Russell G. Reflections оп Whitman’s Role as Tragic Poet of the 
American Civil War, WWR, 14:2, June 1968, 50-54. “In his diaries, Walt Whitman 
wrote some of his most moving and relevant literature—on the pathos of men wounded 
and men ишш against one another within the boundaries of their own nation." 
--В. Е. 


1007. Katz, Joseph. Theodore Dreiser: Enter Chicago, Hope, and Walt Whitman, | 
WWR, 14:4, Dec. 1968, 169-171. Dreiser was familiar with Whitman, and he ironically 
uses Whitman's "hope" when the protagonists in The Titan and The Genius journey 
to Chicago in order to find quick success. . --В. Е. 


1008. Miller, Edwin H. Amy H. Dowe and Walt Whitman, WWR, 13:3, denn 1967, 
73-79. Dowe wrote her recollections of Whitman in a typescript she prepared in the 
1930's. [The typescript is reproduced.] В. F. 


1009. Murphy, Robert C. The Poet Through a Naínralis's Eyes, WWR, 13:2, June 
1967, 39-44. Whitman's poetry is not always excellent, but his амын to nature 
are ways precise and accurate. : В. F, 
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1010. Raffaniello, William. Pasquale Jannaccone and THE LAST INVOCATION, 
WWR, 14:2, June 1968, 41-45. Jannaccone, the Italian political economist who wrote 
a book on Whitman in 1898, and the poet were kindred spirits—they were both 
nonconformists. —В. F. 


1011. Rosenfield, Alvin. Whitman's Open Road Philosophy, WWR, 14:1, Mar. 1968, 
3-16. Whitman's open road philosophy may have been indebted to George Sand or. 
Emerson, but the journeys of Whitman’s traveller “were not taken as lonely, romantic 
meanderings away from the world of important things but directly to their center. Whit- 
man's poet does not wander to wander away. He journeys towards what he takes to be 
the 'real'——'to learn and get and have and climb.’” Like Socrates “he does not journey 
alone"; instead, "he goes with other 'traveling souls' along the broad highways of exis- 
tence, to meet them, to know them, to learn with them and from them, and, like 
Socrates, often to teach them.” —B Е. 


1012. White, William. Walt Whitman's Journalism: A Bibliography, WWR, 14:3, Sept. 
1968, 67-141. [This is a bibliography of Whitman's newspaper and magazine contri- 
butions.] —B. Е. 


1013. Woodruff, Stuart C. Whitman: Poet or Prophet? WWR, 14:2, June 1968, 
35-40. Whitman stated that true insight into his poems could not be gained by "viewing 
them as a literary performance," but the opposite is actually true. Whitman's "most 
successful poems are almost always ‘artistic’ and seldom merely prophetic.” --В. Е. 


Prose 


1014. Aderman, Ralph M. SALMAGUNDI and the Outlander Tradition, WisSL, 
No. 1, 1964, 62-68. In Salmagundi, Washington Irving, James Kirke Paulding, and 
William Irving adapt the outlander tradition, the technique of using a foreign visitor 
as mouthpiece for social commentary. The visitor is Mustapha, a Tripolitan sea 
captain imprisoned in New York, who writes letters that constitute nine of the 20 
numbers of Salmagundi published intermittently in 1807. The outlander tradition had 
long been a popular device with French, English, and American essayists. Тһе 
Salmagundi authors were influenced most notably by Goldsmith's Citizen of the World, 
which provided models of two types: (1) subjects dealt with and attitudes expressed 
by the outlander and (2) techniques employed іп the non-Mustapha papers. —T. Н. 


V. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 


Stephen Crane 


1015. Witherington, Paul. Stephen Cranes A MYSTERY OF HEROISM: Some 
Redefinitlons, EJ, 58:2, Feb. 1969, 201-204, 218. Critics have misread this short story 
as a microcosm of The Red Badge of Courage. Actually, it says more clearly than the 
novel that courage does indeed exist. The action that begins as a conventional hero's 
initiation and ends in a seemingly absurd gesture reveals genuine heroism. The fact 
that it is unnoticed reflects Crane’s realistic view that courage is rarely recognized or 
achieved. Such irony highlights Collins’s spiritual quest. The mystery is not only what 
Collins learns about physical courage but also “the mystery of God in man.” —L, H. M. 


Emily Dickinson | 

1016. Chrysostom, Sister Mary. “Pang is Good”: The Gamut of Joy in Emily Dickin- 
son's Poems, WisSL, No. 3, 1966, 24-36. The pervasive joy-in-or-through-pain theme 
in Dickinson's poems may be thought of as a Chain of Joy which ranges from gaiety to 
ecstasy and from simple contentment to profound peace. Poems developing this theme 
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may be grouped into two broad categories: (1) the joy-in-pain poems, which depict 
the pain (life's riddies and uncertainties, perils and challenges, and the evanescence of 
the job it offers) as an integral part of the joy itself, and (2) the joy-through-pain 
poems, which depict pain and joy as separable entities, the “рапр” enhancing the 
"ecstasy" rather than being integral to it. Poems in the second category suggest the 
more mature Emily. Т. Н. 


Hamlin Garland 


1017. Whitford, Kathryn. Three Versions of “The Return of a Private," WisSL, 
No. 3, 1966, 37-42. Garland's fictionalized account of his father's return from the Civil 
War exists in three versions: The Return of a Private in Main-Traveled Roads (1891); 
the opening chapter of A Son of the Middle Border (1917); and the last chapter of 
Trail-Makers of the Middle Border (1926). The story initiated a fictional pattern that 
has long been a cliché of war literature (the lonely return of a veteran to a society in 
which he feels alien); it demonstrates a danger inherent in Garland's practice of relying 
on factual material (in his fidelity to fact he sometimes includes details that do not 
sustain his fictional thesis); and the triple versions reflect Garland's changing attitude 
toward the Middle Border and its people. -Т. Н. 


William Dean Howells 


1018. Burrows, Robert М. Howells’s A HAZARD OF NEW FORTUNES as Political 
Commentary, WisSL, No. 4, 1967, 89-95. Howells's move in 1888 from the editorship 
of The Atlantic Monthly in Boston to an editorial post with Harper's in New York 
contributed to a basic shift in his outlook in the direction of socialism. 'This change is 
depicted in A Hazard of New Fortunes (1890), where the urban setting, the nature of 
the action, and the characters who provide a broad spectrum of political views all focus 
attention upon social injustice and contribute to the central theme, Howells's belief 
that "reasonable men can develop if they will listen to the voice of conscience," The 
protagonist, Basil March, is shown moving from a politically right of center position 
to one quite far to the left, the significance of his change being emphasized by the static 
position of the other characters. —T. H. 


Henry James 

1019. Bontly, Thomas J. The Moral Perspective of THE AMBASSADORS, WisSL, 
No. 6, 1969, 106-117. Although James insisted that it was not the responsibility of the 
artist to put his art at the service of a "conscious moral purpose," he saw man as an 
essentially moral creature, whose greatest dramas are moral ones, and the art of fiction 
inevitably became for James the art of moral perspective. Thus in The Ambassadors 
(1903), through Lambert Strether's efforts to gain a moral perspective that will enable 
him to deal with the situation he confronts in Paris, James sets forth the conditions of 
meaningful moral action: vision, or the ability to see things as they are; freedom, or 
the ability to act toward ends that are fully understood; and love, or the ability to 
escape "the wretched self" and act for the good of one's fellow beings. In meeting 
these conditions, the moral agent resembles the artist himself. —T. H. 


1020. Cromphout, G. van. Artist and Society in Henry James, ES, 49:2, Apr. 1968, 
132-140. Henry James advocated the writer's acceptance and cultivation of the isola- 
tion which society had inflicted upon him. A writer's artistic integrity could only be 
maintained through spiritual independence and a refusal to compromise with the 
demands of the world. These points are best illustrated in some stories of the late 80's 
and early 90's, The Lesson of the Master (1888), The Middle Years (1893), The Death 


of the Lion (1894), The Next Time (1895), and The Figure in the Carpet 21 


* 
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1021. Purdy, Strother B. Henry James and the Mot Juste, WisSL, No. 6, 1969, 118- 
125. James's attitude toward style involved an emphasis on the word that parallels 
Flaubert's doctrine of the mot juste. Based upon the supposed existence of the perfect 
word for any given context, the doctrine imposes conventionality and rules out 
linguistic innovation, a fact neither writer seems fully to have understood. The mot 
juste theory helped James to overcome the literary excrescences of his early work but 
proved inadequate for coping with the linguistic problems of his later novels in which 
he relies almost entirely upon drawing room conversation to do his fictional work. 
To overcome the representational inadequacy of such. conversation, James emphasized 
the unsaid and derived complex meanings from ordinary words. Through these tech- 
niques, both tacitly antithetic to the mot juste theory, James became a marked linguistic 
innovator. —T. H. 


Cf: Item 970. 


Brander Matthews 


1022. Kleinfeld, Н. І. The Tutelage of a Young American: Brander Matthews in 
Europe, 1866, CLC, 13:2, Feb. 1964, 35-42. The Ms of Matthews’s journal (June 
through Dec. 1866) gives a candid picture of a typical “American Odyssey” to Europe 
and offers a glimpse into the formative experience of Matthews at age 14. —Т. E. B. 


James Whitcomb Riley 


1023. Myers, Walter. In the Matter of James Whitcomb Riley, Esquire, 72:3, Sept. 
1969, 82, 84, 184. When a former crony presented for payment a promissory note for 
$3,000 that had been signed in blank by Riley and another man as a test of their 
relative sobriety during lunch some time before, Riley contested the claim, the other 
signer having died. Ordinarily mild mannered, Riley on the stand became angry 
(ostensibly at the plaintiff's lawyer's misuse of English) and answered the lawyer 
vigorously and profanely. Riley won. [Walter Myers was Riley's lawyer.] —J. S. Р. 


Mark Twain 


1024. Bradbury, Malcolm. Mark Twain in the Gilded Age, CritQ, 11:1, Sp. 1969, 
65-73. Mark Twain critics are becoming more aware of his social and intellectual 
involvement with the turbulence of the Gilded Age. The tendency of scholars, however, 
to cling to a psychologically oriented approach to Twain has thus far delayed the 
appearance of a fully coherent study of his work. —F. E. 


VL TWENTIETH CENTURY | 


Edward Albee 


1025. Mandanis, Alice. Symbol and Substance in TINY ALICE, MD, 12:1, May 1969, 
92-98. The question Albee poses in Tiny Alice is "whether or not man is actually- pre- 
pared to abandon the illusions of established religious symbols for the kind of abstract 
religious energy which the new age of science proposes to him." Julian represents the 
man of the scientific age, and as he dies he faces “the abstraction of a primordial 
religious instinct.” But Albee leaves the conclusion ambiguous, for we do not know 
with certainty if the abstraction is real or merely another illusion like Miss Alice. 

|O—]J. Н. N. 


1026. Dozier, Richard J. Adultery and Disappointment іп WHO'S AFRAID OF 
VIRGINIA WOOLF, MD, 11:4, Feb. 1969, 432-436. Despite the admirable quality of 
Albee’s characterization and dialogue, Virginia Woolf is “ап unsatisfactory play, a play 
of half-heartedly developed ideas, a play that does not live up to its promise.” The 
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major flaw is the sudden and unconvincing shift of values in the third act. Instead of 
permitting the audience to draw its own conclusions from the “dramatization of ‘the 
game, ” which reaches its crises at the end of the second act, Albee proceeds to show 
that, after the revealing of their essential selves, the characters can come together. In 
so doing, he threatens "the dramatic integrity of the first two acts." - —]J. H, N. 


Sherwood Anderson 


1027. McDonald, Walter R. WINESBURG, OHIO: Tales of Isolation, URKC, 35:3, 
Mar. 1969, 237-240. Anderson uses the central theme of characters seeking escape 
from isolation through communication with others and through searching for an under- 
standing companion. The search is generally unsuccessful, although there are often 
flashes of understanding as a result of the attempts. Only George Willard and Helen 
White:come close to escaping from loneliness through the understanding that makes 
mature life possible. | —A. Т. Т. 


1028. Lawry, Jon S. The Artist in America: The Case of Sherwood Anderson, BSUF, 
7:2, Sp. 1966, 15-26. Anderson can serve as a representative of the complex fate of 
the artist in America. His background was void of artists; he succeeded on his own, 
and then he received the foolish adulation of popular success. Also, his aesthetic was 
democratic, joining together life, author, work, and reader to produce an art that is for 
humanity’s, not for art's, sake. | —R. L. C. 


1029. Sutton, Wiliam A. Sherwood Anderson's Second Wife, BSUF, 7:2, Sp. 1966, 
39-46. Getting at the character of Anderson's second wife, Tennessee, is difficult. Her 
letters and notebooks give helpful autobiographical glimpses. She did not blame Ander- 
son for the failure of their marriage, nor did he blame her. —R. L C. 


John Barth 

1030. Knapp, Edgar Н. Found in the Barthhouse: Novelist as Savior, MFS, 14:4, 

Win. 1968/1969, 446-451. Barth's Lost in the Funhonse can be regarded as a mixture 

of myth (action as heroic suffering, death, and resurrection of Ambrose in a funhouse 

world), masque (archetypal characterization), cinema (scenic arrangement), and 

symposium. (Platonic dialogue between the experimental author and the tradition out 

of which his work .has grown, рари the overall theme of illusion and reality). 
—W. E. 

Saul Bellow 

Cf: Item 985. | 


John Berryman | | 

1031. Holder, Alan. Anne Bradstreet Resurrected, CP, 2:1, Sp. 1969, 11-18. Berry- 
man’s Homage to Mistress Bradstreet deliberately recalls Pound’s Homage to Sextus 
Propertius. Both poems try to “recover a figure who has been largely a mere academic 
property,” but Berryman's interest is more in the person than in her work (which bores 
him). His poem “laid itself out in a series of rebellions,” dramatically supplementing 
references in Anne Bradstreet’s s writings. The attraction is in her sense of alienation 
as Berryman шеш it. His picture, if not authentic, is аи —S. M. А. W. 


‘Willa Cather MN 
1032. Nyquist, Edna. The Significance of the Locale in fhe Nebraska Fictlon of Willa 
Cather, Especially in MY ANTONIA, WisSL, No. 2, 1965, 81-89. Cather's statement 
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that she believed a writer acquires most of the basic material he works with before the 
age of 15 throws light upon her Nebraska fiction, for it is based upon experiences 
beginning when she was about nine years old when her family moved from Virginia to 
a Nebraska ranch near Red Cloud. The Nebraska locale provided her “with themes 
that were so universal they transcended that locale, but cannot in the end be divorced 
from it.” My Antonia (which she herself pronounced “the best thing I have done”) 
is “the best of her writings because the embodiment of her experience is in it." —T. H. 


Hart Crane 


1033. Hurner, Joy A. Old Thresholds, Old Anatomies: a New Approach to the 
VOYAGES of Hart Crane, NCampR, 1:1, May 1966, 10-17. Analysis of Voyages 
shows that, difficult as it is, Crane’s poetry “does not defy paraphrase,” as some have 
suggested. To understand his verse, one must read him precisely and examine his 
imagery. The Voyages represent, not a neurotic seeking “love and compassion,” but, 
rather, a seer questing “for universal Truth.” [The article analyzes the six poems 
constituting the Voyages.] —J, S. Р. 


Theodore Dreiser 


1034. Debouzy, Marianne. Théodore Dreiser, LanM, 60:2, Mar-Apr. 1966, 37-42. 
The agnostic and materialistic Dreiser finds the dominating forces of experience to be 
not spiritual but rather material ones linked to a given social organization. Dreiser parts 
company with preceding psychological novelists like James. His characters evolve from 
biological and social circumstances and are not motivated in the ordinary sense of the 
term but react to specific material needs. The individuals feelings may be limited to 
emulation and envy. Dreiser is the only novelist of his time to give a complete and 
convincing picture of the social factors which play a determining role in the contem- 
porary world. (In French) —]J. V. E. 


Cf: Item 1007. 


William Faulkner 


1035. Greiner, Donald J. Universal Snopesism: The Significance of SPOTTED 
HORSES, EJ, 57:8, Nov. 1968, 1133-1137. Faulkner uses his famous spotted horses 
to show that greed is a universal human characteristic. The original short story was the 
seed for The Hamlet, written nearly 15 years later, and the episode remains the pivotal 
passage in both the novel and the trilogy. --І. Н.М. 


1036. Stafford, T. J. Tobe’s Significance in A ROSE FOR EMILY, MES, 14:4, Win. 
1968/1969, 451-453. Faulkner’s purpose in A Rose for Emily becomes clearer if we 
see Miss Emily in contrast to her Negro servant. Being engaged in purposeful and 
meaningful altruistic action, he represents the counter-movement to Emily’s movement 
toward decay. —W. E. 


1037. Kerr, Elizabeth M. Yoknapatawpha and ће Myth of the South, WisSL, No. 1, 
1964, 85-93. In the Yoknapatawpha saga Faulkner tests the myth of the South and 
evolves a new myth which at once exposes the falsities of the tradition and affirms its 
genuine values. This new myth is grounded in Faulkner's basic philosophy of motion 
and change, the view that "no matter how fine anything seems, it can't endure, because 
once it stops, abandons motion, it is dead"; and in Faulkner's new myth the admirable 
man (who may come from any race or class) is the one who understands and accepts 
this view. At the same time, the saga reflects Faulkner’s “compassion” for “the good 
splendid things which change must destroy." | —I. Н. 
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1038. Mickelson, Joel C. Faulkner's Military Figures of Speech, WisSL, No. 4, 1967, 
46-55. Faulkner's use of military figures of speech is “organically appropriate to his 
thematic preoccupation with Southerners whose lives have been basically affected by 
the defeat of the Confederacy.” These figures, though recurrent throughout Faulkner's 
work, appear most frequently during his early period (1929-1939) in novels portraying 
“ante-bellum aristocratic situations." Categories include figures referring to battles 
and battlegrounds; flags, bugles, and trumpets; various kinds of weapons and projectiles; 
types of fighting men (Knights and cavaliers as well as soldiers and sentries); war 
wounds; and the term armistice. Faulkner’s military imagery “results in some of his 
most evocative апа... poetic passages." —T. H. 


Edward Field 


1039, Field, Edward. The Movies as American Mythology, CP, 2:1, Sp. 1969, 27-31. 
[Ihe author's book of poems] Variety Photoplays recognizes films as modern trans- 
mitters of myth. “We understand movies without explanation since they are part of 
our mutual unconscious,” and are to us what Greek myths were to an earlier culture. 
Modifying an old legend, Franksenstein with its sequels “embodies the ambiguity of 
our attitudes toward the physically and socially deviant.” —S. M. A. W. 


F. Scott Fitzgerald 

1040. Astro, Richard. VANDOVER AND THE BRUTE and THE BEAUTIFUL AND 
DAMNED: A Search for Thematic and Stylistic Reinterpretations, MFS, 14:4, Win. 
1968/1969, 397-413. A study of the sources of The Beautiful and Damned reveals that 
in this novel Fitzgerald's literary objectives were different from those of his other 
novels. Patterned in theme, action, characterization, and style after Norriss Vandover 
and the Brute, it is a didactic tract against self-indulgence and its destructive force on 
human life and must not be judged in relation to The Great Gatsby. —W. Е. 


1041. Tamke, Alexander R. The “Gat” in Gatsby: Neglected Aspect of a Novel, MFS, 
14:4, Win. 1968/1969, 443-445. "Gat," being prohibition slang for revolver, effec- 
tively suggests the sinister connotations and overtones of Gatsby's mysterious past. At 
the same time it is an ironic commentary upon his life and death. —W. E. 


Robert Frost 


1042. Le Vot, André. La Voix De Frost, LanM, 59:3, May-June 1965, 93-100. Frost's 
popularity used to be based on the reading of a few of the poems which led to a gross 
misunderstanding of him. Far from being a modern, Frost, say some critics, is at best 
the heir of the 19th century. Shapiro denies that Frost is truly American, calling him 
rather a representative of Old England through New England. Winters finds Frost to 
be no poet. Even his defenders are troubled by certain aspects of his work. Humphries 
considers Frost the American poet closest to Baudelaire. Trilling sees him as the 
American Sophocles. Only recently have two critics treated Frost on a strictly literary 
and even technical level: Radcliffe Squires in The Major Themes of Robert Frost 
(U. of Michigan Press, 1963) and Reuben Brower in The Poetry of Robert Frost, Con- 
stellations of Intention (Oxford U. Press, N.Y., 1963). Brower, unlike Squires, manages 
to penetrate beneath the surface of words to take into account the tone, which may 
contradict ironically the printed words. But even Brower fails to emphasize the voice 
of Frost’s narrators, a voice that brings to life the mythical background of Frost’s New 
England. (In French) —J. V. B. 


1043. Weinig, Sister Mary Anthony. A Note on Robert Frost’s TUFT OF FLOWERS, 
CP, 2:1, Sp. 1969, 79. The single and central metaphor of the poem, the “leaping 
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tongue of bloom the scythe had spared,” suggests that what really brings men together 
is not work but the appreciation of beauty. --8. M. A. W. 


Cf: Item 728. 


Allen Ginsberg 

1044. Parkinson, Thomas. Reflections on Allen Ginsberg as Poet, СР, 2:1, Sp. 1969, 
21-24. Ginsberg's junk poetry "joins together the waste and loss that have come to 
characterize the current world." Planet News speaks not with indignation but with 
"sad, lost affection." Ginsberg purges and exorcises in "spiritual exploration rather 
Шап... aesthetic accomplishment." He is anti-intellectual with Whitman, Blake, and 
Lawrence. His early preoccupation with disorderly sexuality has waned. Asked “Is he 
а poet?" one answers that he “liberates a sense of prosodic possibility and embodies in 
his words a profoundly meaningful spiritual quest.” —8. M. A. №. 


Ernest Hemingway 

1045. Petrarca, Anthony J. Irony of Situation in Ernest Hemingway's SOLDIER'S 
HOME, EJ, 58:5, May 1969, 664-667. World War I is the backdrop of reality in 
Hemingway's story. The irony of Krebs's situation emerges from the conflict between 
that reality and illusion. A volunteer, Krebs reaps none of the glory accorded the 
draftees. Lacking human contacts in his home town, he must turn to a book about 
the war to find reality. Although he enlisted to preserve his home’s way of life, he has 
returned to find himself an alien in that home. —L. H. M. 


1046. Reichard, Daniel P. None are to be found more clever than Ernie, EJ, 58:5, 
May 1969, 668-672. By his sophomore year in high school, Hemingway had apparently 
decided to be a writer. In his junior year, he joined the staff of Trapeze, the newspaper 
at Oak Park and River Forest High School Here, along. with other articles, he pub- 
lished his first fiction and his first poetry. Much broad humor appears in ы bi 
juvenilia. | —L. H. 


Frederick J. Hoffman 


1047. Vickery, Olga W. 1n Memoriam: A Tribute to Frederick J. Hoffman (1909. 
1967), MFS, 14:4, Win. 1968/1969, 377-378. —W. Е. 


Randall Jarrell | 
1048. Quinn, Sister M. Bernetta. Randall Jarrell: Landscapes of Life and LIFE, Shen, 
20:2, Win. 1969, 49-78. Through landscape Jarrell tells in his poetry the story of a 
life—his own or another's-and at the same time relates a larger story of life itself. 
The Elementary Scene communicates childhood unhappiness through landscape, and 
The End of the Rainbow mirrors the loneliness and empty existence of a woman-painter. 
In many poems experience is seen as a landscape painter might see it. Life is viewed 
collectively through márchen (in The Märchen), in a roomful of books (in A Girl fn 
the Library), and in the German language (in Deutsche durch Freude). Jarrell’s interest 
in painting is shown in his use of painters in The Old and New Masters (Georges de la 
Tours and Hugo van der Goes) and Thinking of the Lost World (Oskar Kokoschka). 
The Bat-Poet drew on the surroundings of the poet's home in Greensboro, North Caro- 
line, where Jarrell moved in 1960. He developed especial interest in Vuillard. 

| 0 —L. В.Н. 


Owen Johnson. 


1049. Halberstam, Michael J. ` Stover at the Barricades, ASch, 38:3, Sum. 1969, 470- 
. 480. Johnson's Stover at Yale is a largely overlooked and thoroughly misunderstood 
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critique of American higher education and its philosophical roots. Although Johnson’s 
earlier short stories were light fiction, Stover attacks Yale for giving its students a 
business college type of training instead of a broad liberal education. The intense foot- 
ball competition reflects a deadly seriousness characteristic of the American spirit 
in its fanatical search for success. —A. Т. T. 


LeRoi Jones 


1050. Costello, Donald F. Black Man as Victim, Common, 88:16, July 12, 1968, 436- 
440. Jones's plays pose problems for the white liberal critic. Jones insists, for example, 
that "whitey can never understand the black man." Even though Jones intimidates, the 
white Jiberal critic should challenge his art on aesthetic grounds. Otherwise, there is 
the prospect of mutual madness for critic and dramatist. —]B. P. Е. 


John Knowles 


1051. Devine, Joseph E. The Truth about A SEPARATE PEACE, EJ, 58:4, Apr. 
1969, 519-520. Phineas is, in reality, the villain of Knowles's novel. He displays an 
"intrinsic aversion to art, beauty, justice, order, freedom, and democracy." Не is, 
moreover, a German spy. Gene, on the other hand, is an “all-American boy." 
—L. H. M. 


Denise Levertov 


1052. Hunt, Jean M. Denise Levertov’s New Grief-Language П: THE SORROW 
DANCE, URKC, 35:3, Mar. 1969, 171-177. Although Levertov has termed the writing 
of confessional poetry a sign of an insecure poet, many poems in the latter part of The 
Sorrow Dance express her grief at the death of her sister Olga. Olga is the most 
concrete, detailed character to appear in her writings. Some of Olga's compassion has 
crept into the poetry as moral considerations begin to take precedence over aesthetic 
ones. —A. T. T. 


Sinclair Lewis 

1053. Fleischmann, Wolfgang Bernard. Germans and German-Americans in the Major 
Fiction of Sinclair Lewis, WisSL, No. 3, 1966, 1-10. In Lewis’s fiction from Main 
Street (1920) to Dodsworth (1929) there are a strikingly great number of German aud 
German-American characters. Although they may be categorized into four different 
types, they have in common the function of assuming, either directly or indirectly, the 
role of "tempter" to the protagonist by causing him to be attracted to values outside 
those normal to his environment. Through these “temptations” the protagonist experi- 
ences moments of transcendence of his environment; but the transcendence is both 
mometary and partial and the “tempters” themselves are usually destroyed by the 
environment they criticize. Since these Germanic "temptations" occur in Lewis's 
fiction only during his middle period of success, the device would seem to have signifi- 
cant bearing upon "the nature of Lewis's creativity." [The present essay does not, how- 
ever, attempt to define this bearing.] -Т. Н. 


Robert Lowell 

1054. Newlove, Donald. Dinner at the Lowells, Esquire, 72:3, Sept. 1969, 128-129, 
168, 170, 176-178, 180, 184. [The article summarizes an evening with the Lowells 
during which the conversation touched upon a wide variety of topics, literary and non- 
literary. Usually not granting interviews, which he finds an ordeal, Lowell none the 
less answered the author's questions for part of the time in what was actually an inter- 
view. In this he revealed, among other things, that he was then finishing "a great long 
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poem that follows the seasons of a year,” was “quite flattered” by Mailer’s comic 
portrayal of him in Armies of the Night, and believed that "we're over the crest" 
of the wave of Jewishness as “a major American theme."] —J. S. Р. 


1055, Rizzardi, Alfredo. Notes Between Two Poets, OdyR, 1, Mar. 1962, 50-65. 
Lowell's translations of Montale vitalize a text characterized by static and quiet con- 
templation; his theatrical sense and heightened tone exploit the dramatic quality of 
Montale's vision, clarify his poetry, and develop it into a dramatic monologue. —T. E. B. 


1056. Weales, Gerald. Robert Lowell as Dramatist, Shen, 20:1, Aut, 1968, 3-28. 
Since he is one of the most impressive dramatists of the 1960's, Robert Lowell needs 
none of the customary apologies for the poet who writes verse-plays. The changes he 
makes in his translation ("impression") of Racine's Phaedra bring dramatic life to a 
playwright never very popular with 20th-century audiences. 'The three parts of his 
major achievement, The Old Glory, are united by the central image of the flag and 
by the basic theme—"that, under whatever flag, power demands action and that the 
action is inevitably violent and tyrannical” His "impression" of Aeschylus's Prometheus 
Bound also studies the consequences of power. His characters, however, do not come 
to life. —L. B. H. 


Norman Mailer 


1057. Janeway, William. Mailer's America, CamR, 90:2183, Nov. 29, 1968, 183-185 
(rev.-art, Norman Mailer, The Armies of the Night and Miami and the Siege of Chi- 
cago, Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1968). Mailer, through “ ‘straight’ reporting on the 
highest level" and reflective commentary, traces the events of the anti-Vietnam March 
on the Pentagon and the Democratic and Republican conventions of 1968. “Through 
Mailer's journey into his fear America's progress towards catastrophe can be traced." 

—J. W. 5. 


Edgar Lee Masters 

1058. Hartley, Lois. The Early Plays of Edgar Lee Masters, BSUF, 7:2, Sp. 1966, 

26-38. The only plays that Masters had printed were a verse play and six prose plays, 

all written before Spoon River Anthology. These plays have little intrinsic value, but 

they show him learning something about dialogue, structure, and characterization. 
—R. L. C. 


Josephine Milles 


1059. Mooney, Stephen. Josephine Miles: Successive Views, Voyages, 2:3, Fall 1968, 
21-24. In her poetry Miles does not grasp reality all at once, but she does offer "suc- 


cessive views of Reality . . . through the perusal and contemplation of segments or 
aspects or steps.” --В. F. 
Arthur Miller 


1060. Bottman, Philip N. Quentin’s Quest: Arthur Miller’s Move Into Expressionism, 
WisSL, No. 5, 1968, 41-52. The orientation of After the Fall, 1964 (with which Miller 
returned to the theater after an eight-year absence) was obviously antithetic to that of 
his earlier work, but the change was not so abrupt as it was generally taken to be. 
Essentially a shift from Ibsenian naturalism to Strindbergian expressionism, indications 
of the change can be seen as early as 1949 in Salesman in the non-naturalistic treat- 
ment of time and space and dream-like distortions of reality, as well as in two 1955 
plays, A Memory of Two Mondays and A View from the Bridge. The Strindbergian 
elements in After the Fall include (in addition to non-naturalistic time and space) 
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patent autobiography, typification of characters, contrapuntal techniques, and the 
Tower symbol (recalling the Castle in Шы The Dream Play). —T. H. 


Cf: Item 969. 


Margaret Mitchell 

1061. Grover, Robert L. Margaret Mitchell, the Lady from Atlanta, GaHQ, 52:1, 
Mar. 1968, 53-69. [This is a chronological account of Mrs. Mitcheli's life (1900-1949) 
as it relates to the composition of Gone with the Wind.] —A. L. A. 


Vladimir Nabokov 


1062. Alter, Robert. Nabokov's Ardor, Commentary, 48:2, Aug. 1969, 47-50 (rev.-art., 
‘Vladimir Nabokov, Ada or Ardor, McGraw-Hill, 1969). Nabokov's highly cultivated 
sense of literary form is clearly apparent in Ada or Ardor, as he uses parody to 
illuminate the relationship between the present, the past, and art. The main line of the 
novels development, in itself richly allusive and allegorical, is made even richer by 
Nabokov’s allusions to (and parodies of) British, French, and American authors of the 
19th and 20th centuries. The result is a work that represents the culmination of all that 
Nabokov has attempted to do with the novel. —F. E. 


1063. Purdy,. Strother B. Solus Rex: Nabokov and the Chess Novel, MFS, 14:4, Win. 
1968/1969, 379-395. In his autobiography Speak, Memory, Nabokov compares the 
chess game to the author’s craft, emphasizing the element of deception. In other cases 
(The Defense), the action is centered on a chess player and his games, either with a dim, 
metaphysical chess plot behind or with whole sets of characters indentifiable with 
chess pieces by their names or actions (The Real Life of Sebastian Knight and Lolita). 
Influenced by Lewis Carroll’s Through fhe Looking-glass, the theme of Pale Fire, game 
and illusion, is largely supported by chess analogies. —W. E. 


John O'Hara 


1064. Donaldson, Scott. Appointment with the Dentist: O'Hara's Naturalistic Novel, 
MFS, 14:4, Win. 1968/1969, 435-442. 'The motive for Julian English's suicide in 
Appointment in Samarra which has baffled the critics can be found in action and 
dialogue rather than in authorial commentary. His suicide is made inevitable by the 
kind of society he lives in and its psychological effect upon him. His attempts to justify 
his high but precarious social position—-precarious because merely imposed on him by 
birth—lead to his social. downfall since he does not adhere to certain unwritten but 
rigid rules of behavior. — . —NW. Е. 


1065. Schanche, Don A. John O'Hara Is Alive and Well in the First Half of the 
Twentieth Century, Esquire, 72:2, Aug. 1969, 84-86, 142, 146-149. At 64, having 
produced 14 novels, over 300 short stories, five plays, and considerable other work, not 
all of it püblished, O'Hara continues the literary craftsman, eschewing figurative 
language for words used concretely and directly. Now politically conservative, he is 
concerned more with the past than with the present. Financially well off, he values 
literary honor more than money and still hopes for the Nobel or Pulitizer Prize, neither 
of which has yet been his. He is one of our major writers. —Ј. S. P. 


Eugene O'Neill | | ` | 
1066. Hays, Peter L. Biblical Perversions in DESIRE UNDER THE ELMS, MD, 
11:4, Feb. 1969, 423-428. Biblical references in Desire have received. little critical 
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attention; yet they serve as the shaping element of the work. Their peculiar nature, 
characterized by distortion of biblical language and quotation, illuminates the stark 
and twisted religion existing at the Cabot farm. And their cumulative effect is to generate 
the dominant idea of the play: "that the harsh, loveless, and covetous Puritanical 
religion practiced by Ephraim Cabot is a perversion of religion that cripples Jove and 
destroys men." —]J. H. N. 


Louis Simpson 


1067. Moran, Ronald. WALT WHITMAN AT BEAR MOUNTAIN and the American 
Illusion, CP, 2:1, Sp. 1969, 5-9. California and Whitman provide Simpson with “the 
ordering devices necessary to come to meaningful terms with what America has meant 
and currently means." Whitman's statue in Bear Mountain State Park (New York) 
focuses Simpson's indictment of “our headlong plunge into self-aggrandizement." 
American dreams are deafness—America has listened wrongly both to Whitman and 
to itself. [A letter from Simpson explicating the last four lines of thé poem is quoted.] 

—8S. М.А. W. 


Gary Snyder 
1068. Scott, Robert Ian. Gary Snyder's Early Uncollected Mallory Poem, CP, 2:1, 
Sp. 1969, 33-37. Snyder's rewriting (1950-1952) of an early unpublished poem on a 
lost climber of Everest marks his turning from myth to concrete experience. 

--5. M. A. W. 


John Steinbeck 


1069, McMahan, Elizabeth A. THE CHRYSANTHEMUMS: A Study of a Woman's 
Sexuality, MFS, 14:4, Win. 1968/1969, 453-458. The basic theme of Steinbeck's story 
is a woman's frustration. Discontented with the lack of understanding in her husband, 
she tries to find it in the itinerant tinker but in rejecting her gift, the chrysanthemums, 
he finally disappoints her too. —W. E. 


Wallace Stevens | 


1070. Ackerman, Harold C., Jr. Notes Toward an Explication of Stevens SEA SUR- 
FACE FULL OF CLOUDS, CP, 2:1, Sp. 1969, 73-78. In Sea Surface Stevens deals 
with nuances and relationships, not ‘with states or objects, “with the metaphorical 
processes of life rather than with life itself." Metaphor as “absolute object slightly 
turned" underlies his method in many poems (Thirteen Ways of Looking at a Blackbird, 
and Variations on a Summer Day). Sea, sky, and man in five structurally similar sections 
differ in mood and perception of the beholder—suave, ironic, Romantic, droll. “That 
Sea Surface is a forceful poem and not merely an exercise" is seen "from the question 
inherent in the poem, in each section, of the Maker." —S. M. A. W. 


1071. Buhr, Marjorie. The Impossible Possible Philosopher's Man: Wallace Stevens, 
Carrell, 6:1, June 1965, 7-13. Although influenced by Whitehead and others, Stevens 
views the poetic imagination as an alternative to philosophy in the search for reality. 

—A. І. А. 


Rex Stout 


1072. Gerhardt, Mia I. HOMICIDE WEST: Some Observations on the Nero Wolfe 
Stories of Rex Stout, ES, 49:2, Apr. 1968, 107-127. The device of making the detec- 
tive’s indispensable helper the first-person narrator is a time-honored one, but it is not 
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convincingly done in these stories. In the stories, published between 1934 and 1965, 
the passing of the years is constantly brought to the reader's attention by a wealth of 
detail, but the protagonists remain unchanged. The detective, Nero Wolfe, and his 
helper, Archie Goodwin, remind the reader in many ways of Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panza, especially in their different handling of language, their consciousness of this 
difference, and their tendency to discuss it. ---М. 8. 


Thomas Wolfe 


1073. Singh, Hari. Thomas Wolfe: The Idea of Eternity, SCarR, 1:2, May 1969, 
40-47. Wolfe viewed eternity as a simple extension of time, without the mystical idea 
that eternity is an order of reality beyond the temporal one. At first Wolfe felt that the 
eternal only underscored the transiency of man’s life, but he changed to view the eternal 
as part of a hope for collective social progress. His concept of time shows his desire to 
escape into life and his distrust of mysticism. His development is from seeing time as a 
single moment, to his attempt to unravel time by understanding the past, to a hope for 
man and progress. Man struggles against time and space and quests for “certitude.” 

—A. E. W. 


Richard Wright 


1074. Kinnamon, Keneth. Richard Wright: Proletarian Poet, CP, 2:1, Sp. 1969, 
39-50. Although Wright is known chiefly as prose “interpreter of the agony of Black 
America,” his first recognition came from poems in radical little magazines. From his 
earliest association with leftist writers he felt it his role “to effect a rapproachement 
between Communist intellectuals and the masses.” His agitprop poems are didactic and 
burdened by their revolutionary message. Fire and flood provide images of violence 
deep in Wright’s own experience. He deals with racial material but rarely in racial 
idiom (which tends to stereotype). Only Between the World and Me has poetic merit. 
Marxism “by giving Wright a coherent world view" helped him develop more than it 
stultified him as a writer. EE —8S. M. А. W. 


Elinor Wylie 


1075. Gordan, John D. A Legend Revisited: Elinor Wylie, ASch, 38:3, Sum. 1969, 
459-468. Wylie’s loves included not only her three husbands but also a late affection, 
never consummated, for Henry de Clifford Woodhouse, the previously unidentified 
person to whom her finest poetry is dedicated in Angels and Earthly Creatures. She saw 
in him, perhaps incorrectly, many of the qualities she admired in her second husband, 
Horace Wiley. Although opinions about her varied, she was considered a beautiful, 
intelligent, апа self-centered woman. | —A, T. T. 


Fictlon 


1076. Karolides, Nicholas J. Changing Conceptions of the Pioneer in the Contemporary 
American Novel, WisSL, No. 4, 1967, 18-28. The significant role of the frontier in 
shaping American society and culture is reflected in the considerable body of 20th- 
century fiction dealing with frontier life. In the pioneer image, individualism and 
qualities which set the pioneer apart as extraordinary remain constants; but two distinct 
types emerge and reflect the broader literary shift from romanticism to realism. The 
wilderness-oriented hero of aristocratic origin (dominant from 1900 to 1920) embodies 
both a romantic and genteel tradition; while the settlement-oriented hero of humble 
origin (a post-World-War-I product) belongs to the realistic tradition. However, 
throughout the half-century conservative influences are strongest in shaping the pioneer 
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image, and frontier fiction has therefore lagged behind the mainstream of both social 
and literary change. . —T. H. 


- COMMONWEALTH AND RELATED LITERATURES 
AFRICA 
Peter Abrahams 
1077. McDowell, Robert E. The Shifting Geography of Peter Abrahams, NCampR, 
1:4, Win.-Sp. 1968, 41-47. Despite a shifting geography in his novels, Abrahams main- 


tains a single theme: an analysis of freedom (or its destruction), seen particularly in his 
home, South Africa, as | against political oppression y whites. —J. S. Р, 


Chinua Achebe 


1078. Lindfors, Bernth. The Palm Oil with which Achebe’s Words are Eaten, АНТ, 
No. 1,1968, 3-18. In his novels Achebe uses proverbs not merely to add touches of 
local color but to sound and reiterate themes, to sharpen characterization, to clarify 
conflict, and to focus on the moral ideals of the society he is portraying. The proverbs 
provide a “grammar of values” by which the deeds of a hero can be measured and 
evaluated, 00 —В. L. 


John Pepper Clark 


1079. Povey, John. Two Hands a Man Has: The Poetry of J. p. Clark, AfLT, No. 1, 
1968, 36-47. Clark’s poetry has been influenced by both Ijaw oral tradition and the 
poetry of Eliot, Hopkins, Dylan Thomas, and Yeats. His achievement as a poet has been 
to create a synthesis of these two dinining poetic traditions, yet to speak i in a voice that 
is uniquely his own. | --В. L. 


James Ngugi 


1080. Ikiddeh, Ime. jams Ngugi as Novelist, AfLT, No. 2, Jan. 1969, 3-10. Ngugi's 
growth as a literary artist is evident in the thematic progression and increasing com- 
plexity of his novels. His handling of irony, symbolism, and language has gradually 
become more subtle and effective, us he has developed a greater consciousness of 
grave social issues. —]B. L. 


Christopher Okigbo | 2 

1081. Dathorne, О. R. Okigbo Understood: A Study of Two Poems, AÍLT, No. 1, 
1968, 19-23. АП of Okigbo’s poems are concerned with archetypal experience, but 
the protagonist’s view of the world is essentially a religious one. A study of two 
poems from different periods in Okigbo's work introduces us to the vocabulary of the 
poet's world. —В. L. 


Alan Paton 


1082. Hester, Sister Mary. Greek Tragedy and the Novels of Alan Paton, WisSL, No. 
1, 1964, 54-61. A number of loose parallels can be drawn between Greek tragedy and 
Paton's novels, Cry the Beloved Country and Too Late the Phalarope. Paton's theme 
of the inherent dignity of man is basic to much of Greek drama; his narratives are 
developed with an inexorable inevitability comparable to that of Greek tragedy; the 
chanting rhythms, symbolic idiom, and cadenced prose in Paton recall Aristotle's 
prescription regarding the embellishment of language in tragedy; he makes frequent 
use of choral techniques; his heroes bear certain resemblances to those of Greek 
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tragedy; the issues are larger than the heroes themselves; and, finally, his novels portray 
personal tragedy coexistent with, rather than wholly determined by, environmental 
influences, —T. H. 


Wole Soyinka 


1083. Jones, Eldred. Wole Soyinka's THE INTERPRETERS—Reading Notes, AfLT, 
No. 2, Jan. 1969, 42-50. Soyinka's talents as a poet, playwright and essayist are 
apparent in the language, characterization, and narrative style of his first novel. Though 
a complex and difficult work, The Interpreters is tightly written and reveals itself, once 
Soyinka's technique is grasped, as a well-conceived whole. —]B. L. 


Fiction 


1084. McDowell, Robert E. Africa in the Wake of Christianity, NCampR, 2:1, Fall 
1968, 35-44. Tropical Africa is producing a new breed of native writers, many of whom 
deal with the pernicious influence of Christianity upon African culture. These include, 
from Nigeria, Chinua Achebe (Things Fall Apart, 1958, Arrow of God, 1964, and No 
Longer at Ease); T. M. Aluko, (One Man, One Wife, 1959), and Nkem Nwankoo 
(Danda, 1964); Ntieyong Udo Akpan (The Wooden Gong, 1965); Wole Soyinka (The 
Interpreters); Onuora Nzekwu (Wand of Noble Wood and Blade Among the Boys); 
Chukwuemeka Tkein (Toads for Supper); Cyprian Ekwensi (People of the City and 
Jagua Nana). Also, from West Africa, there is Joseph Abruquah (The Catechist, 1965) 
and from Kenya, James Ngugi (The River Between, 1965, and Weep Not Child, 1964). 

—4J. S. P. 


General 


1085. Gordimer, Nadine. South Africa: Towards a Desk Drawer Literature, Classic, 
2:4, 1968, 64-74. Censorship laws in South Africa have resulted in the banning of 
all writing by some blacks and some writing by whites. Literature dealing frankly with 
sex is occasionally tolérated, but political novels and plays which do not conform to the 
official view of South African society are invariably proscribed. Any writing which 
thrusts deeply into life will wind up not in the bookshops or libraries but in the desk 
drawer. —. L. 


1086. Obiechina, E. N. Cultural Nationalism in Modern African Creative Literature, 
АП Т, No. 1, 1968, 24-35. In post-war Africa there has been a close correspondence 
between political nationalism and literary nationalism, with French-speaking Africans 
affirming the philosophy of Negritude and some English-speaking Africans espousing 
"the African Personality." Writers have attempted to recreate the African past in order 
to educate their people and give them confidence in their cultural heritage. The strong 
didactic streak in African literature derives from the individual writer's awareness of 
his duty to provide cultural direction for his people by suggesting new cultural] values 
or restating old ones. —B. L. 


INDIA 


Kamala Markandaya 


1087. Fracht, Sylvia. A Study of Kamala Markandaya's A HANDFUL OF RICE, EJ, 
57:8, Nov. 1968, 1143-1146. In Ravi, Markandaya creates a plausible character who 
represents the universal adolescent in "rebellion against the elders." Although an artist 
rather than a sociologist, she also presents a realistic picture of post-British India. 

—L. Н. М. 
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GENERAL 2. = 


I. GENERAL STUDIES 
Aesthetics 


1088. Noy, Pinchas. A Theory of Art and Aesthetic Experience, PsyR, 55:4, Win. 
1968-69, 623-645.. The various psychoanalytic theories that have been proposed to 
explain the special nature of aesthetic pleasure are divided into several schools: regard- 
ing this pleasure as the gratification of instinctual needs and the. wishes aroused by 
them, as the reinforcement of defensive needs (defenses against dangerous aggressive- 
sadistic drives and wishes), or as the gratification of the need to master external and 
internal stimuli. A comprehensive psychoanalytic theory defining artistic experience 
must not arbitrarily separate art into multiple levels of content and technique, for in 
art content and form inevitably interpenetrate in expressing meaning. -Апу compre- 
hensive psychoanalytic theory of art will therefore attempt a synthesis of the pleasure 
in unconscious wishes and in ego mastery and control, or in primary and secondary 
processes. These processes are integrated in one gestalt, in which the primary processes 
are made to appear as secondary. —M.K. 


Literary Theory 
1089, Berger, Arthur. The Design of Metaphor, ETC, 24:2, June 1967, 236-240 (rev.- 
art, Weller Embler, Metaphor. and Meaning, Everett/Edwards, Inc., 1966). In an 
attempt to show how metaphor reflects our philosophy of life at the same time it 
reveals the inner life of man, Embler discusses five important metaphors: the prison, 
the wasteland, the monster, the machine, and the hospital. In addition, he analyzes the 
language of criticism. --В.К.М. 


1090. Besdine, Matthew. Тһе Jocasta Complex, Mothering and Genius (Part ID, 
PsyR, 55:4, Win. 1968-69, 574-600. The salient features of a typical character struc- 
ture resulting from Jocasta mothering are an unresolved Oedipus complex, the fear of 
love, an underlying sense of guilt, strong masochistic tendencies, paranoid trends, a 
significant homosexual component, extraordinary egocentricity, exorbitant striving for 
recognition, and overall narcissism. "This personality develops in the child when the 
family is dominated by an affection-hungry mother and an absent, inept, distant, or 
aloof father. The Jocasta complex which describes this mothering process, exclusive, 
intense, and symbiotic, has been ignored by Freud; but it is a significant factor in the 
germination of genius—among many others, the genius of Shakespeare and Marlowe. 
[Part I in the preceding issue of this journal focuses only on Michelangelo. Simply 
cited as confirming evidence of this hypothesis are Shaw, Wolfe, Conrad, Tennessee 
Williams, Albee, Whitman, Maugham, Poe, and Wilde.] —M.K. 


1091. Cheney, Thomas E. Imagination and the SouPs Immensity, BYUS, 9:4, Sum. 
1969, 407-420. The imagination is one phase of the soul’s immensity and, being free, 
is oné means man has of rising above his own microcosm. The needs for security, 
freedom of thought, rapport with the cosmos, and for reunion with his divine origin are 
causes of man’s discontent. The Greeks were 'debarbarized" by means of the myths, 
shot through with imagination and feeling, and the early Christians, employing allegor- 
ical interpretations, learned much from the Greek myths. Christian poets, like Milton 
and Spenser, have blended pagan elements into Christian writings. Shelley's allegorical 
use of the Prometheus. myth widens man's horizons. Through the right use of the 
imagination man's soul is given wings. —S$.M.A. 
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1092. Craddock, Patricia. An Approach to the Distinction of Similar Styles: Two 
English Historians, Style, 2:2, Sp. 1968, 105-127. Impressionistic descriptions of the 
styles of Edward Gibbon and William Robertson, both 18th-century historians, do not 
enable the reader to discriminate between these styles. But an objective description 
of their diction, syntax, and rhetoric can be made if available methods of analyzing 
styles in poetry are supplemented by a description of their syntactic habits with the 
aid of transformational generative grammar. When Gibbon's and Robertson's styles 
are so described, numerous distinctions become apparent, and their shared character- 
istics contribute to the objective description of the period style. —W.H. 


1093. Dolezel, Lubomir. Russian and Prague School Functional Stylistics, Style, 2:2, 
Sp. 1968, 143-158. The most significant contribution of the Russian and Prague 
schools to the development of the modern study of styles and of literature is the 
evolution of the functional theory. It started with the isolation of formal devices, con- 
tinued with the idea of formal structure, and led to the semiotic synthesis which allowed 
for the description and explanation of literature in all its planes (formal and semantic) 
and in all its external semiotic relations to author and receiver. —W.H. 


.1094. Embler, Weller. Style Is As Style Does, ETC, 24:4, Dec. 1967, 447-454. Gen- 
eral semantics can be a useful tool for the study of style as meaning. Style and meaning 
cannot be separated; each will change as the writer's (or reader's) understanding of the 
word changes. Style is the full account—the man, the manner, the age, the content, 
the context, the purpose, the words, and the meaning in concert for the ear, the eye, 
and the mind. —B.K.M. 


1095, Hill, Archibald A. Analogies, Icons and Images іп Relation to Semantic Content 
of Disconrses, Style, 2:3, Fall 1968, 203-227. "It is possible to collapse the formal 
classification of imagery into three main types: (1) The trope or transfer of a term to 
a new context. This type is subject to a loss of meaning and so is not apt to be a living 
image unless semantically supported by the context. (2) The Icon, a description employ- 
ing words in their ordinary senses, as in ‘John was short, fat and bald.’ (3) The analogy 
in which it is stated or implied that A is to B as C is to D, as in ‘She walks ... 
A shepherdess of sheep. Her flocks are thoughts.” Here lady is to thoughts as shep- 
herdess is to sheep." Realistic style is essentially an iconic style. Figurative style is often 
essentially tropic. Symbolist style is characterized by frequent and extended use of 
analogies. The three types of imagery are "fundamental, universal, and inescapable 
modes of meaning in stylistics.” —W.H. 


1096. Saha, P. K. A Linguistic Approach to Style, Style, 2:1, Win. 1968, 7-31. "View- 
ing style as a matter of choice between alternate synonymous expressions creates 
insuperable problems when we try to find the alternative expressions for sophisticated 
writing. The notion of style as authorship is often not relevant for literary analysis or 
for describing all the salient features of a text. It seems necessary to view style as a 
composite of the frequencies of significant linguistic features in a text which contribute 
most to its overall effects,” as can be illustrated by a computer-aided analysis of 
Yeats's The Hero, the Girl and the Fool ——W H. 


Theory of Criticism 
1097. Baker, William. Literary Criticism and Linguistics, Style, 2:1, Win. 1968, 1-5 
(reprinted from Syntax іп English Poetry, U. of California Press, 1967, 1-5). Тһе 
cross-disciplinary scholarship of literary criticism and linguistics has not been as 
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satisfying.as many had hoped because the linguist's inductive method is quite unlike the 
literary critics reliance on his own sensitivity as the principle of selection and the 
directive force in a scholarly inquiry. However, the linguist’s preoccupation with 
precise description and analytic comparison can serve as an instructive example for 
the critics attempt to explain "poetic effect." A common vocabulary and a general 
theory of style are needed. | —W.H. 


HI. BIBLIOGRAPHY 
General 


1098. Johnson, Arthur M. Hinman Collators: Present Locations, PBSA, 63:2, 2nd 
Qt. 1969, 119-120. [This is a list of the locations of 29 Hinman Collators] —G.T.T. 


IV. LANGUAGE 
| | Linguistics 

1099. Kloss, Robert J. The Subconscious Language, L&P, 18:4, 1968, 233-238 
(rev.-art, Theodore Thass-Thienemann, The Subconscious Language, Washington 
Square Press, 1967). The thesis adopted by Thass-Thienemann is the Freudian one 
that over the centuries language has become a vast repository of hidden meanings and 
unconscious associations. These have been repressed because they called up anxiety 
in speakers who thereupon eliminated old meanings and developed acceptable substi- 
tutions. However, analysis of thousands of words in a dozen different languages 
reveals that ancient meanings have survived, especially in the three areas of organic 
existence—birth, sex, and death. The book has certain faults: logical fallacies, errors 
of fact, excessive dogmatism, vagueness in denoting word relationships, and omissions 
(e.g., dream, nightmare, left, mad), and underplaying Freud's own linguistic speculations. 
The book is a pioneer study based on comparative linguistic science and Freudian 
principles. —M.K. 


1100. Marchand, Hans. Political History and the Rise of the Suffix /i/ in English, 
NS, 18:7, July 1969, 353-358. “The suffix /i/ is used with proper names of countries 
whose origins are tied up with two historical processes: the breaking up of the 
Ottoman Empire before and after the First World War and the process of decoloniza- 
tion after World War П. The words are coined on the morphological basis of Arabic, 
Hebrew, and Urdu respectively, though at the same time the derivatives are analyzable 
also on an English basis." [The following words are discussed: Adeni, Israeli, Kuwaiti, 
Pakistani, Yemini, Zanzibari, and Iraqi.] —K.P.S.J. 


1101. Reed, Muriel. Some Antics in Semantics, Realites, No. 164, July 1964, 30-35. 
Schaeffer is an American instructor of general semantics in France who attempts to 
demonstrate through semantics that people and objects are constantly in motion and 
constantly changing, and, therefore, exist in a state of relativity with each other. 
Consequently, no absolute truth can be stated since all verbal expressions are limited 
by human judgments which are relative to the particular individual reaction to a 
situation. —L.T. 


V. THEMES AND TYPES 


Drama 


1102. Nelson, Benjamin. Avant-Garde Dramatists From Ibsen to Хопеѕсо, PsyR, 55:3, 
1968, 505-512. Modern dramatists are like alienists or psychoanalysts and would-be 
therapists who represent the alienated states of their audiences in order to render them 
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conscious of their Шв. Among these writers are O'Neill, Williams, Miller, Albee, and 
Beckett. They have adopted a variety of 8/68 and techniques for their therapeutic 


purposes. —M.K. 


Fiction 


1103. Gillespie, Gerald. Novella, Nouvelle, Novella, Short Novel?—A Review of 
Terms, Neophil, 51:2, Apr. 1967, 117-127. Since the 18th century, continental usage 
of terms for the novel, save in Iberia, derives from medieval France (“romans,” 
“romanz,” etc., іп the 12th to 15th centuries from Latin "romanice"). Whereas France 
contributes "roman," Italy contributes "novella" to the stock of designations. The 
"novella" label was still applied after Boccaccio both to earlier and to more recent 
products that range from bare anecdote to elegant tale. —M.S. 


1104, Gillespie, Gerald. Novella, Nouvelle, Novella, Short Novel? —A Review of 
Terms, (concluded), Neophil, 51:3, July 1967, 225-229. The term "novella" may. be 
useful to separate definitively the spheres of the short story and novel. An analysis 
of Hemingway's The Old Man and the Sea, Conrad's The Secret Sharer, James's The 
Bench of Desolation, Mann's Tonio Króger, Faulkner's The Bear, and de Maupassant's 
The Diamond Necklace shows that the established English terms are inadequate to 
express the whatness of this genre. —M.S. 


Poetry 
1105, Coghill, Nevill. Men, Poets, and Machines, PoetR, 56:3, Aut. 1965, 136-146. 
The mastery of reason over matter has produced great things ‘and has led to many 
wonderful experiences, but poetry gives a “dimension of non-reason to truth.” Poetry 
makes us experience, and the experience does not have to be based on truth. Poetry is 
concerned with the mysterious and the wonderful in a way that machines are not. 
—G.E.B. 


Prose | 
1106. Fadiman, Clifton. Party of One: The Artful Aphorist, Holiday, 31:2, Feb. 
1962, 15-20. An aphorism is an overstatement made plausible by its intense concision 
and wit. The degree to which its truth is conveyed rests upon the readers ability and 
willingness to arrest his reasoning faculty and thus satisfy the impulse to escape systems 
afforded by most other literary modes. —L.T. 


1107. Fadiman, Clifton. Party of One: Some Thoughts on Autobiography, Holiday, 
32:1, July 1962, 12, 14-17. The main problem confronting the autobiographer is that 
of fixing his identity. One must pin down the ego and with a minimum of inhibitions 
contain it in words. The less self-controlled spirits are apt to be the best autobiog- 
raphers, though the difficulties of autobiography tend to incline the writer toward 
either a chronicle account of his life or a work of art which does not stress the facts 
of his past. —L.T. 


ENGLISH 


H. THEMES AND TYPES 


Subjects | 
1108. Saagpakk, Paul F. A Survey of Psychopathology in British Literature from 
Shakespeare to Hardy, L&P, 18:2&3, 1968, 135-165. Morbidity or mental disorder 
has been a favorite motif in literature from ancient times, through the Middle Ages 
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and the Renaissance, to modern times. Pathological melancholy was often analyzed 
and illustrated in, for example, types of the melancholiac and malcontent. [The 
author briefly discusses the treatment of morbidity by many writers, including 
Burton, Shakespeare, Webster, John Ford, Massinger, Richardson, Fielding, Sterne, 
Goldsmith, Smollett, Horace Walpole, Matthew Lewis, Scott, Byron, Emily Bronté, 
Dickens, and Stevenson.] --М.К. 


Old English 

1109. Clark, Cecily. Byrhtnoth and Roland: A Contrast, Neophil, 51:3, July 1967, 
288-292. A comparison of the Battle of Maldon with the Chanson de Roland, to which 
it bears important thematic resemblances, makes it clear that Roland shows humility 
and altruism; Byrhtnoth's prayer is purely selfish, and he never shows concern for the 
fate of his men. In contrast to Roland, Byrhtnoth is not depicted as a champion of 
Christianity. It is unjustifiable to call the Battle of Maldon the celebration of a Chris- 
tian martyrdom; it is preferable to interpret it as a glorification of the military ideals 
of the comitatus. | —]J.B. 


1110. Hoffman, Richard L. Structure, Symbolism and Theme in THE JUDGMENT 
DAY П, Neophil, 52:2, Apr. 1968, 170-178. [The structure of the poem is analyzed іп 
the first part of the essay. In the second part attention is paid to the flower imagery. 
The garland is interpreted as a representation of the Church on earth.] ^ — J.B. 


1111. Whitbread, L. Old English Unbleoh, Neophil, 50:4, Oct. 1966, 447-448. In the 
OE poem Judgment Day П, based on Bede’s Versus de die tudicli, the word unbleoh 
probably represents an addition by the translator. The meaning might be “without 
change” or “delightful(ly).” —Ј.В. 


1112. Fry, Donald К. Old English Formulaic Themes and Type-Scenes, Neophil, 
52:1, Jan. 1968, 48-53. One of the reasons for the opposition to formulaic studies of 
OR poetry is the uncertainty about the exact meanings of such basic concepts as 
"theme," which can be defined as forming the underlying structure for an action or 
description. “Theme” is to be distinguished from “type-scene” which is connected with 
a specified narrative event. —J.B. 


Middle English 


1113. Adams, George R. Sex and Clergy in Chaucer’s GENERAL PROLOGUE, L&P, 
18:4, 1968, 215-222. In the General Prologue, Chaucer describes. all the seven clerics 
in the pilgrimage in terms of their sexual propensities—what and how they love. Thus 
he is enabled to make a thematic statement—that those who should be exemplars of 
caritas are instead practitioners of amor, particularly Luxuria. —M.K. 


1114. Knight, і S. T. Almoost a Spanne Brood, Neophil, 52:2, Apr. 1968, 178-180. The 
word "spanne," used in the description of Chaucer's Prioress's forehead (General Pro. 
logue, 1. 155) is usually taken to mean "hand-span," or 7 to 9 inches, but it can be 
interpreted as "hand's breadth," or 3 or 4 inches. | —].B. 


1115. Grenberg, Bruce L. The CANON’S YEOMAN’S TALE: Boethian Wisdom and 
the Alchemists, ChauR, 1:1, Sum. 1966, 37-54. Although influenced by Boethius's 
philosophy in his development of this tale, Chaucer chose to present that philosophy 
indirectly. Rather than drawing a direct analogy between alchemy and the Boethian 
doctrine which examines the "bivalent structure of human opinion," Chaucer "used 
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of purpose and practice which existed in the ranks of the alchemists themselves." Like 
reason, alchemy is capable of attaining ideal goals; such ideal alchemy parallels 
as the vehicle for this contrast [between right reason and its absence] the dichotomy 
Boethian wisdom. False alchemists, however, like those who lack reason, follow goals 
of an inferior variety. It is these false alchemists that Chaucer satirizes in the tale. 

—].H.R. 


1116. Burlin, Robert B. The Art of Chaucer’s Franklin, Neophil, 51:1, Jan. 1967, 
55-73. The portrait of the Franklin in the General Prologue is obscure; he appears to 
belong to the landed gentry, but he is uncomfortably unsure of real gentility. His 
choice of the Breton lay may indicate that he is not conversant with what was fashionable 
among the aristocracy at the time. His use of rhetoric, carried to excess in the Com- 
plaint of Dorigen, shows that for him it is an acquired, but not fully assimilated art. 
The main characters of the tale are all elegant but artificial puppets. The Franklin's 
basic theme is twofold—the concept of the ideal marriage and the idea of gentillesse. 
The inadequacies in the tale point to a disproportionate interest in gentillesse. —J.B. 


1117. Joseph, Gerhard. The FRANKLIN'S TALE: Chaucer's Theodicy, ChauR, 1:1, 
Sum..1966, 20-32. Although “the conditions of a sound marriage and the definition of 
true gentilesse are . . . important themes in the Franklin's Tale," both "may derive 
from a wider Chaucerian concern.” Looking upon evil in this tale as a necessary 
preliminary to enlightened morality, we may read the story "as Chaucer's thorough- 
going effort to illuminate the divine plan which permits evil to darken the human 
comedy" and thus become redemptive. —J.H. R. 


1118. Witke, Charles) FRANKLIN'S TALE, Е 1139-1151, ChauR, 1:1, Sum. 1966, 
33-36. By juxtaposing these lines of the Franklin's Tale and the Old French Floire et 
Blancheflor, First Version 805-891, we may observe certain relationships that reveal 
a possible 12th-century source for Chaucer's lines. It, rather than some obscure Breton 
lay, may have provided Chaucer with his description of magical rites in the tale. 
—]J.H.R. 


1119. Zietlow, Paul N. In Defense of the Summoner, ChauR, 1:1, Sum. 1966, 4-19. 
Past scholarship notwithstanding, it remains true that, in important ways, the Summoner 
as & character and storyteller triumphs over the Friar, however malevolent that 
triumph may be. The Summoner reveals himself to be not only more evil than the Friar 
but uniquely so. Rather than being the obtuse individual he seems to be in the Friar’s 
Tale, the real Summoner shrewdly illustrates the Friar’s own fundamental hypocrisy and 
lack of perception. Evil though the Summoner may be, he is not false to his image. His 
controlled anger at the falseness of the Friar is fully in keeping with his openly evil 
nature and becomes his tool for exposing the Friars more covert evil. —J.H.R. 


1120. Novelli, Cornelius. Absolon's “Freend so Deere”: A Pivotal Point in THE 
MILLER'S TALE, Neophil, 52:1, Jan. 1968, 65-69. The passage in which Chaucer 
describes Absolon's withdrawal to the blacksmith serves a number of purposes: it is a 
breathing space between two explosive situations; the relaxed friendship with the con- 
spicuously masculine blacksmith adds an unexpected trait to Absolon's rather effeminate 
character; Absolon's usually ostentatious behavior in this scene gives way to reserve, 
thus underlining that he was "heeled of his maladie"; and the blacksmith's view of the 

world as relatively sane proves to be too limited. —J.B. 


1121. Reiss, Edmund. Dusting Off the Cobwebs: A Look at Chaucer's Lyrics, ChauR, 
1:1, Sum. 1966, 55-65. Often ignored by critics more concerned with the main body 
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of Chaucer's writings, the lyrics provide us a twofold opportunity: to look upon a 
poem in its entirety even as we study its details, something we are less able to do in 
the larger works, and to observe a younger Chaucer, whose artistry has not yet been 
refined. [The author illustrates his thesis with short analyses of language in two of 
the lyrics, ABC and To Rosemounde.] —J.H.R. 


1122. Macrae-Gibson, O.D. PEARL: the Link-Words and the Thematic Structure, 
Neophil, 52:1, Jan. 1968, 54-64. The stanza-linking in Pearl is more than a mere 
matter of verse form. [Dorothy Everett’s suggestion in Essays on Middle English 
Literature (Patricia Kean, ed., Clarendon Press, 1967) that "the repeated words and 
phrases . . . almost form a key to its contents" is developed fully here. The thematic 
structure is analyzed step by step with the help of the link-words.] —]J.B. 


1123. Longo, Joseh A. SIR GAWAIN AND THE GREEN KNIGHT: The Christian 
Quest for Perfection, NMS, 11, 1967, 57-85. Gawain is the Christian Everyman who 
must struggle against the temptations of world, flesh, and devil. The movement of the 
poem, reflected in its symbolism, is from spiritual blindness to spiritual] enlightenment. 
As a knight of God, Gawain must undergo a ritual trial of his purity. His epiphany is a 
new understanding of human frailties, especially the sin of pride. The poem emphasizes 
that God uses evil to create good. Gawain, for his part, renews the Imago Dei within 
his heart and goes about good works. —L.H.M. 


IV. RENAISSANCE 


Sir William Davenant 


1124. Spencer, Christopher. MACBETH and Davenant’s THE RIVALS, SQ, 20:2, 
Sp. 1969, 225-229. The first scene of The Rivals (1664), an adaptation of The Two 
Noble Kinsmen, contains many imitations from the first act of Macb. These imita- 
tions, which are mainly of situation and the pattern of speeches, are closer to 
Davenant's adaptation of Macb. than to Shakespeare's Mach. They suggest that 
Davenant had revised Mach. prior to his adaptation of The Two Noble Kinsmen. If 
so, it may well be that the first recorded performance of Mach. after the Restoration 
(November 5, 1664) was Davenant’s adaptation. —A.G. 


John Donne 


1125. Bell, Arthur Henry. Donne’s Atonement Conceit in the HOLY SONNETS, 
Cresset, 32:7, May 1969, 15-17. Donne’s use of the dramatic theory of the atonement, 
the idea of the atonement as a Divine conflict and victory, is the unifying motif of the 
Holy Sonnets. Spenser and Herrick relied on the satisfaction theory first formulated by 
Anselm of Canterbury that man owed God satisfaction for sin, and, since he could not 
pay, God became man to pay the debt. This was the dominant doctrine during the 
16th and 17th centuries. Donne found precedent for his position in the views of St. 
Paul, the early church fathers, and Martin Luther. A grasp of Donne’s atonement 
conceit “unlocks new insights into the beauty and significance of the Holy Sonnets.” 

—Jj.J.M. 


1126. Klammer, Enno. Cosmography in Donne's Poetry, Cresset, 32:1, Nov. 1968, 
14-15. Donne did not try to reconcile the Bible and the “new science." His poetic con- 
ceits utilize the “old science." For them he preferred the Ptolemaic to the Copernican 
system. He offers a fairly complete cosmography. He names it, compares macrocosm 
and microcosm, and finds an influential.relationship between them. —J.J.M. 
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William Dugard 

Thomas Fuller / 
1127. Juel-Jensen, Bent. Correspondence, PBSA, 63:2, 2nd Qt. 1969, 121. The life 
of Sidney at the beginning of the 11th edition of the Arcadia—attributed in PBSA, 4, 
62:4, 4th Qt. 1968, 501-510 (AES, 12:6, June 1969, 2030) to Thomas Fuller—was 
probably by William Dugard, the stationer. | —G.T.T. 


Robert Непгуѕоп 


1128. MacDonald, Donald. Henryson and the THRE PRESTIS OF PEBLIS, Neophil, 
51:2, Apr. 1967, 168-177. 'The first part of the poem occurs in the Asloan Ms 
immediately after a poem by Henryson. The probable date of composition agrees with 
the evidence of Henryson's authorship. The social and political criticism is similar 
to that in Henryson's poetry, and there are many verbal correspondences with Henry- 
son's work. The evidence suggests the strong probability that Henson was the author 
of the Thre Prestis. —J.B. 


Ben Jonson 


1129. Janicka, Irena. The Popular Background of Ben Jonson’s Masques, SJ, 105, 
1969, 183-208. In his Masques Jonson draws extensively on popular tradition, especially 
-on folk plays, mysteries, and moralities. The literary. parallels are supplemented. by 
those to medieval painting and sculpture. The masques share with the medieval tradi- 
tions the Neoplatonic differentiation of the ideal and the actual. (Illustrated) 
—K.P.S.J. 


Thomas Kyd 
1130. Bercovitch, Sacvan. Love and Strife in Kyd’s SPANISH TRAGEDY, SEL, 9:2, 
Sp. 1969, 215-229. The philosophy of Empedocles of Acragas is an essential influence 
on the structure and content of the Spanish Tragedy, which have their basis in a love- 
strife dialectic conflict. Although the play encompasses ideas from many incongruous 
sources, Empedocles’s philosophy helped Se to mold the ideas into a meaningful and 
coherent drama. —M.F.O. 


Christopher Marlowe 


1131. Davidson, Clifford. Doctor Faustus at Rome, SEL, 9:2, Sp. 1969, 232-239. 
The Rome episode in Marlowe's Doctor Faustus in the 1616 quarto argues more for 
Marlowe's authorship than has been previously realized. Furtber, though the history 
is confusing, the episode is relevant to the play. It is seen as a confrontation of good 
versus evil (the pope)—tbhe Protestant attitude, which permeates the play, versus Roman 
Catholicism—and thus as a historical reference in the larger framework of the play's 
dramatization of good versus evil. —M.F.O. 


John Marston 


1132. Kaplan, Joel. John Marston’s FAWN: А Saturnallan Satire, SEL, 9:2, Sp. 
1969, 335-350. Marston's Fawn is closer in action and resolution to his Dutch Cour- 
tesan than The Malcontent. It is a saturnalian satire; the title and the duke's name, 
Hercules, span both modes. Hercules is at once a satiric and saturnalian figure and 
symbolically completes two Herculean labors important to Marston. He replaces. the 
satirist's lancet with a process of supplying, and invective with the rhetoric of increase. 
Through him Marston posits a possible reconciliation of (һе satiric function and the 
saturnalian mode. —M.F.O. 
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Thomas Middleton 


1133. Taylor, Michael. Realism and Morality in Middleton's A MAD WORLD, MY 
MASTERS, L&P,.18:2&3, 1968, 166-178. Middleton’s city comedy is by no 
means amoral as the critics have judged.. Analysis demonstrates the presence of an 
underlying moral consciousness in the play, as well as an employment of scatalogical 
language and immoral situations. Thus as Middleton paradoxically combines sincere 
moral concern and a fascination with the ugly and perverse, the tone of his comedy 
is- similar to that of his tragedy. In both his comedies and tragedies, he shows а 
concern with the abnormal and its effects on the individual and his relationships, as 

well as an obsessive preoccupation with sin, guilt, and remorse. — М.К. 


‘John Milton 


1134. Raleigh, John Henry. LYCIDAS: Yet Once More, PrS, 42:4, Win. 1968/ 69, 
303-318. Lycidas expresses three points of view: the personal, the religious-historical, 
and the timeless. Since death surrounded Milton in the year 1636-1637, the death of 
King may have been "merely a catalyst." "Lycidas is concerned with permanence and 
change." Nature and Heaven represent the permanent, while humanity is impermanent. 
Even art and religion, which are subject to decadence, are impermanent. The pastoral 
form bridges the Greek/ Roman and the Christian worlds. Classical allusions are most 
frequent in the first section of the poem; natural objects become. more general and 
more suffused with joy in the second and especially the third sections. The secular 
appeal of Lycidas stems from its being an existentialist poem—it is concerned with 
“the emergence of the ego to its full power.” —H. Р. 


1135. Winter, Keith. А НЕГЕЕ ГТ to LYCIDAS, RS, 36:3, Sept. 1968, 
237-244. The five major critical approaches to Lycidas (literal, biographical, technical, 
imagistic, and archetypal) all fail to account for the poem's aesthetic impact, fusion of 
tradition and talent, pastoral genre, pastoral unity, and multi-dimensional nature. A 
comprehensive approach must consider all of the poem's major parts, as well as its 
literary heritage. —R.L. 


1136. Huntley, John F. Body Sickness and Social Sickness in Milton's Figure of 
Satan, L&P, 18:2&3, 1968, 101-108. In the clinical world of biological process and 
natural law, Milton's satan may only be sick; but in the moral world he is evil. Since 
Milton’s image of Satan is derived from theology and folklore, Satan's psychotic 
behavior is the effect, not the cause of evil motives. In terms of etiology, this poetic 
image differs fundamentally from human paranoia, and with respect to prognosis, 
Satan is hopeless because he deliberately prefers pain over pleasure. Thus Satan is 
not sick in any natural or clinica] sense of the word. His emotional and bodily “health” 
supports his evil desires, a state different from the illness of ordinary men; and he 
js, furthermore, totally responsible for his actions. Satan belongs to another level of 
conceptualization—roral, not medical. —M.K. 


Sir Thomas More 


1137. ане Henri Thomas Моге: humaniste european, RevN, 44:7/8, July/ Aug. 
1966, 3-20. More is the perfect exemplar of a Europe in rebirth, the first world critic 
of a capitalist society, the first author of an ideal social vision, but at the same time a 
defender to the last of the spiritual liberty upon which, from that time on, the State 
would encroach. At the root of Utopia one finds the spiritual crisis of a generation, 
finding expression in its 8 wisest, noblest, and most generously indignant representative. 
(n French) | —O.H.R. 
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Shakespeare 
1138. Saner, Reginald. ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA: How Pompey's Honor Struck 
a Contemporary, SQ, 20:2, Sp. 1969, 117-120. An anonymous pamphlet of 1614 (A 
Horrible Cruel and bloudy Maurther) in moralizing the detestability of murder uses 
Pompey's refusal to murder Antony and Octavius aboard his galley as an example of 
honor. Verbal parallels make clear the source of the reference is neither Plutarch nor 
Appian but Antony. The author confuses Julius Caesar with Octavius Caesar and 
Pompey the Great with Pompey’s son and also misses the ironic implications of the 
refusal. The error suggests a hack writer remembering a scene he had once witnessed 
on the stage. —A.G. 


1139. Thorne, William Barry. CYMBELINE: “Lopp’d Branches” and the Concept 
of Regeneration, SQ, 20:2, Sp. 1969, 143-159. Of the late plays, Cym. makes preatest 
use of folk motifs and is closest to folk drama. As in the mummers’ play there is a 
beheading, a ritual distribution of beneficence to an entire community, and an affirma- 
tion of English values and of the English race. In its emphasis on both the young and 
the old, with “love’s regenerative qualities” affecting all the characters, Cym. is like 
the other late plays. It differs from the others in beginning with a typical situation of 
the earlier comedies, the conflict of generations, and in giving the younger people 
greater prominence in the plot. It is through the suffering of the young that Cymbeline 
and his realm, Britain, are restored to “peace and plenty.” —A.G. 


1140. Albrecht, Adelbert. American Interview (1909), PsyR, 55:3, Fall 1968, 334-341. 
[This is a reprint of Freud’s interview with Albrecht, which originally appeared in the 
Boston Transcript, September 11, 1909. In the course of the interview, Freud briefly 
comments on Hamlet, "a world-famous neurotic" who as "neurologist" illuminated the 
difficulty of explaining the secrets of the soul.] —M.K. 


1141. McCord, Howard. Sad Jackself Hamlet, RS, 36:2, June 1968, 166-168. 
Hamlet's tragedy is that he is not allowed to be himself. He suffers from civilization's 
impulse to counterfeit, to lie, to be all proper and reasonable things, but not to be 
what it is. —RR.L. 


1142. Williamson, Marilyn L. The Episode with Williams in HENRY V, SEL, 922, 
Sp. 1969, 275-282. Henry's act of going disguised among his troops, his quarrel with 
Williams, and the eventual result of the quarrel yield insight into characteristics 
Shakespeare develops in Henry from К. П through Н. V. Henry's continuation of old 
habits modifies the official view of his reformation and his rejection of Falstaff, and 
shows Shakespeare effecting a developing character more complex and interesting than 
previously thought. —M.F.O. 


1143. Adling, Wilfried. Gorki und Shakespeare, SJ, 105, 1969, 89-103. Some of 
Gorki's later plays are indebted to Shakespeare, especially to Lear. Gorki does not 
imitate, although the sequence of events is somewhat similar in one of his plays. 
Gorki's approach, however, is different and is motivated by his view ОЁ contemporary 
society. (In German) | —K.P.S.J. 


1144. Püschel, Ursula. Geslchtspunkte für dle Wahl der Herwegh-Übersetzung bei 
der Inszenierung von KONIG LEAR іп Dresden, SJ, 105, 1969, 70-88. Herwegh's . 
German translation of. Lear was politically motivated апа. is therefore closer to the 
original (not in a grammatical but in an intuitive sense) than any other. (In German) 

—K.P.S.J. 
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1145. Rusche, Harry. Edmund's Conception and Nativity in KING LEAR, SQ, 
20:2, Sp. 1969, 161-164. Edmund's conception "under the dragon's tail" is as important 
for an astrological interpretation of his character as his birth under Ursa Major. If 
the time of conception was less important than the time of birth in constructing a 
horoscope, it was because the time of conception was usually not known. The influence 
at conception was thought to have the same astrological significance as that at birth. 
It is not correct that the conjunction of Venus and Mars (which had the same influence 
as Ursa Major) was necessarily evil (Johnstone Parr, Tamburlaine's Malady, University 
of Alabama Press, 1953). Whether evil or good would depend on other elements in the 
horoscope. That Edmund was conceived under the dragon's tail (a maleficent influence) 
would confirm to Shakespeare's audience that Edmund was indeed "rough and 
lecherous." —A.G. 


1146. Stetner, Sam C. V., and Oscar B. Goodman. Lears Darker Purpose, L&P, 
18:2&3, 1968, 82-90. Analysis of the opening passages of Lear demonstrates that 
Lear's "darker purpose" was incest with Cordelia who thereupon responds with abhor- 
rence to the erotic suggestiveness of the circumstance. Her response in turn begets 
Lear's wrath, the anger and guilt of a rejected father. The incest motif is a major 
element in Shakespeare's design for the play. —M.K. 


1147. Hamburger, Michael P. Besonderheiten der Herzogsfigur іп MEASURE FOR 
MEASURE, SJ, 105, 1969, 158-167. The Duke represents James I by way of falsifica- 
tion. James's weaknesses and faults are transformed into virtues and flatteries. Shake- 
speare achieves this by creating a villainous protagonist who can be put to shame by 
the Duke and by placing the disguised Duke on the front stage. Usually, Shakespeare's 
front-stage characters are in touch with the audience and solicit their sympathy. The 
play was first performed at Court and was designed to secure James's patronage. (Іп 
German) —K.P.SJ. 


1148. Price, Jonathan R. MEASURE FOR MEASURE and fhe Critics: Towards a 
New Approach, SQ, 20:2, Sp. 1969, 179-204. A survey of the criticism on Meas. 
reveals a range of interpretation that testifies to the vitality of the play and its rich 
ambiguities. It is a mistake to try to reconcile its inconsistencies of theme or to 
categorize its characters. Perhaps more than any other of Shakespeare's plays, Meas. 
requires from its audience what S. L. Bethell in Shakespeare and the Popular Dramatic 
Tradition (Duke U. Press, 1944) has called “dual awareness," the ability to shift one's 
mode of attention, for the play has not one but many meanings. Investigations into its 
"historical, allegorical, literary backgrounds" have shown what some of these meanings 
are. The ambiguities of the play are intended to excite our attention, to “make us think, 
and feel, more finely than we do." | —A.G. 


1149. Urnow, Dmitrij M. Puschkin und Shakespeares MASS FÜR MASS, SJ, 105, 
1969, 140-157. Pushkin's Angelo is modelled on Shakespeare's Meas. Both works 
occupy relatively unimportant positions in their authors' entire production, but it is 
remarkable that Pushkin was more interested in this play than in any other by Shake- 
speare. He was attracted by Shakespeare's concern with questions of law and freedom 
and their relation to the individual and society. (In German) —K.P.S.J. 


1150. Draper, John W. Shakespeare's Antonio and the Queen's Finance, Neophil, 51:2, 
Apr. 1967, 178-185. In П Pecorone, the Italian source of Merch., the rich merchant 
Ansaldo is purely passive and barely arouses one's sympathy. Shakespeare turned him 
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into the ideal man of commerce and affairs. The prototype of Shakespeare's Antonio 
was probably the Genoese-born Orazio Pallavicino (Sir Horatio), who was Elizabeth’s 
leading financier after the death of Sir Thomas Gresham (1579). Shakespeare s Antonio 
may have been part of the publicity campaign Sir Horatio badly needed in 1595-1596. 

—M.S. 


1151. Sisk, John P. Bondage and Release in THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, SQ, 
20:2, Sp. 1969, 217-223. This play is about different kinds of bondage. Bonds of false 
appearances, cupidity, and hatred (Shylock and the suitors) destroy the self and others. 
Bonds of love and trust bring realization of the self and a fullness of life. All bonds 
are restrictive, imposing some limitation on the freedom of the self. But with good 
bonds the restriction is “to the end of a more abundant life." Only through the 
discipline imposed by bondage (e.g. Portia's accepting the conditions of her father's 
will), a discipline reflecting the order and discipline of the universe, is release possible: 

—A.G. 


1152. Taylor, Michael. The Darker Purpose of A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM, 
SEL, 9:2, Sp. 1969, 258-273. Though Dream ends harmoniously, enough disharmonious 
elements are present to suggest an unfestive reality in the world. The delightful 
happiness at the end of the play seems to have a fragility and impermanence because 
of the earlier discord which hints at a brutal reality ready to turn happiness into pain 
at any moment. This is the dark reality of the play, which nas overtones of Shake- 
speare's darker comedies Trol and Meas. |—M.F.O. 


1153. Adamowski, T. H. The Aesthetic Attitude and Narcissism in OTHELLO, L&P, 
18:2&3, 1968, 73-81. Othello possesses an intense capacity for self-dramatization. He 
can see only the flattering image of himself reflected in Desdemona's love for him. This 
narcissism explains the intensity of his jealousy when he feels humiliated by the supposed 
affair between Desdemona and Cassio. Thus the jealous passion becomes destructive 
in this otherwise self-controlled and self-aware man. —M.K. 


1154. Rogers, Robert. Endopsychic Drama in OTHELLO, SQ, 20:2, Sp. 1969, 205- 
215. Othello is a composite character in whom orie sees three "conflicting possibilities 
of sexual orientation," represented by Cassio, by Iago, and by the Othello seen early in 
the play. For the romantic Cassio, women are either saints or sinners; for Iago only 
sinners. lago's contempt for women is "the obverse of his latent homosexuality," 
evident in anal fantasy (П.1.179) and wish-fulfillment (Cassio's dream). The early 
Othello is an "integrated" man, "able under ordinary conditions to combine the currents 
of affection and eroticism.” The marriage and hostility of Brabantio (a father figure) 
awaken in Othello "incest fear" and "castration anxiety." 'The ensuing conflict is not 
between lago and Othello but within Othello himself. It symbolizes two opposing 
attitudes toward women. 000 —AÀ.G. 


1155. Nevo, Ruth. Tragic Form in ROMEO AND JULIET, SEL, 9:2, Sp. 1969, 241- 
258. An early Shakespearean tragic structure is seen in Romeo. It is characterized 
by the presence of evil, though not extreme, in the events; a finely turned peripeteia; a 
collision between blind conventional uniformity and imaginative specificity, which 
determines form and substance of plot and character; the protagonist's inability or 
failure to penetrate appearance; a Stoic-Christian conflict; affirmation of the high value 
of idealized sexual love; and survival at the end of something of the human spirit to 
effect a reconciliation to the emotions of pity and terror. —M.F.O. 
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1156. Soens, Adolph L. Tybalt's Spanish Fencing in ROMEO AND JULIET, SQ, 20:2, 
Sp. 1969, 121-127. While the Spanish style of fencing was admired in the 1590's for 
its precision, it was ridiculed for being mannered and foreign. The Italian style, which 
was more congenial to the English, did not carry with it, as did the Spanish, implications 
of pride and cold-blooded efficiency. Mercutio's style is Italian; Tybalts Spanish. 
Tybalt's fondness for the "cut" and references in the play to Tybalt as & dancer 
suggest the nature of his style. Romeo's interference in the duel between Mercutio and 
Tybalt creates a situation where the advantage is with the Spanish style. —4A.G. 


1157. Alexander, Peter. The Original Ending of THE TAMING OF THE SHREW, 
SQ, 20:2, Sp. 1969, 111-116. The Taming of A Shrew (1594) is not the source of 
Shrew but a reported text. Its final scene with Sly is the original ending (though in 
imperfect form) of Shrew. Sly’s hope as he makes his way home that he can deal with 
his wife is good fun and places in comic perspective the submission of Kate in the 
final scene of Shrew. The point is that wives can never be ruled. The play was written 
before 1592 for Pembroke's Men when Shakespeare had a large company at his 
disposal. "Later the Sly business was cut down as too demanding in personnel." 
Unfortunately the final scene was deleted from the Ms given to the Folio printer. —A.G. 


1158. Cox, Lee Sheridan. The Role of Autolycus in THE WINTER'S TALE, SEL, 
9:2, Sp. 1969, 283-301. Autolycus's story furnishes important counterpoint to the main 
story of W.T. His role advances and emphasizes the proposition that true creation may 
be effected by fancy and faith if they are rooted in truth, in nature. Further, it shows 
how Providence, working through falsehood and apparent falsehood, can elicit truth 
and increase good. Thus is suggested a Shakesepearean premise that the artist may 
reveal truth even in a false tale. —M.F.O. 


1159. Marx, Jenny. Jenny Marx als Theaterkritikerin, SJ, 105, 1969, 54-69. Marx's 
wife Jenny wrote five unsigned articles on Shakespeare which were published in the 
Frankfurter Zeitung in the 1870's. [Three of them are reprinted here from the edition 
in Beiträge zur Geschichte der deutschen Arbeiterbewegung, Vol. 6, Berlin, 1966, 
1028-1045.] Mrs. Marx gives a good picture of contemporary English reception of 
Shakespeare, which was generally characterized by the efforts of the few and neglect 
by the many. (In German) —K.P.S.J. 


1160. Rudolph, Johanna. Karl Marx und Shakespeare, SJ, 105, 1969, 25-53. Only a 
Marxist approach leads to a correct and creative interpretation of Shakespeare. In 
describing specific historical conditions and social and economical laws, Marx found a 
crown witness in Shakespeare, whose works contain objective reality in artistic trans- 
formation. East Germany has been instrumental in realizing the Marxist approach, as 
successful performances of Tim. show. Certain distorted Shakespeare performances in 
West Germany, however, betray the incompetence of the capitalistic world view in 
aesthetic matters. (In German) —K.P.SJ. 


1161. Friesner, Donald Neil. William Shakespeare, Conservative, SQ, 20:2, Sp. 1969, 
165-178. Shakespeare was consistently conservative both in his personal life and in his 
writing. His parentage and upbringing in Stratford were conservative, and such later 
activities as his purchase of property and various business transactions testify to the 
continuing influence of this background. АП the plays reflect orthodox views on king- 
ship, social hierarchy, and civil conflict. Critics who argue he was not conservative 
have confused his humanist attitudes with liberal politics and his sympathy for the 
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individual with a democratic bias. Macb, is the culmination of his political philosophy 
and Cor. of his attitude toward the common people and their capacity for rule. —-A.G. 


1162. Genzel, Peter. Shakespeare-Bibliographie für 1967 mit Nachtrügen aus früheren 
Jahren, SJ, 105, 1969, 269-354. —K.P.SJ. 


1163. Golding, William. Shakespeare's Birthplace, Holiday, 31:5, May 1962, 82-83, 
151-153. Nothing has happened in Stratford before or since the birth of Shakespeare, 
a magician with lines and phrases. His incantations conjure feelings of sheer magic and 
bafflement; everything flows, and Shakespeare's world is on an unattainable plane. 
Just as his language conjures the essence of magic, his biography and past remain a 
tantalizing riddle. —L.T. 


1164. Kuckhoff, Armin-Gerd. Zufall und Notwendigkeit im Drama William Shake- 
speares, SJ, 105, 1969, 121-139. A dialectical arrangement of accident and necessity 
is the structure for important events in Shakespeare's plays. It corresponds closely to 
the social conditions which profoundly affected Shakespeare. (In German) —K.P.S.J. 


1165. Kuckhoff, Armin-Gerd. Theaterschau, SJ, 105, 1969, 209-227. [This is a 
review of Shakespeare performances in East and West Germany in 1967.] (In German) 
--К.Р.5.7. 


1166. Livermore, Ann. Shakespeare and St. Augustine, QRL, 303:2, Apr. 1965, 181- 
193. Themes which Shakespeare drew from St. Augustine's works include: weary 
disgust with life; relationships with false companions, murder and its motives, friend- 
ship and love, dissolution, superstition, the desire to escape place, the active evil of 
demons, contempt for suicidal honor, the error of excessive trust, the vice of thirst for 
praise, men driven by their major defects, lust linked with anger, and, most important, 
an ultimate teleology. These are шу employed in Shakespeare's plays through the 
vehicle of parallel imagery. —L.T. 


1167. Schlósser, Anselm. Zur Bedeutung der Anachronismen bei Shakespeare, SJ, 
105, 1969, 7-24. Shakespeare's many anachronisms are rarely straight blunders. Some- 
times they are negligible additions to the plot; in most cases, however, they are part 
of the dramatic effect. In the comedies they serve as alienation effects with comic 
intentions; in the tragedies the device emphasizes the contemporary relevance of seem- 
ingly distant events. In the romances the anachronisms illustrate Shakespeare's general 
concern with time and its effects. (In German) | —К.Р.5.]. 


1168. Weidhorn, Manfred. The Relation of Title and Name to Identity in Shakespear- 
ean Tragedy, SEL, 9:2, Sp. 1969, 303-319. The title and name of the Shakespearean 
tragic hero signify the hero's condition of identity at a given time. First the hero under 
severe adversity loses his identity with concomitant loss of title and name. After 
generating some understanding of self or the human condition, he recovers a measure 
of his identity, and perhaps dignity, with appropriate names given to him along the 
way. He does not recover his title. —M.F.O. 


Cf: Items 1124 and 1180. 


Thomas Traherne 


1169. Sauls, Lynn. The Careless Compositor for CHRISTIAN ETHICES, PBSA, 
63:2, 2nd Qt. 1969, 123-126. Although Compositor B, who set sheets B-Z of the 1675 
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edition of Traherne’s work, was more careless than Compositor A in terms of dropped 
or turned letters and misplaced or repeated words, his spelling and punctuation can be 
shown to reflect Traherne's more accurately. —QG.T.T. 


1170. Sicherman, Carol Marks. Traherne's Ficino Notebook, PBSA, 63:2, 2nd Qt. 
1969, 73-81. A notebook of Traherne's in the British Museum (Ms Burney 126) 
contains principally extracts from Marsilio Ficino's commentaries on Plato (along with 
& Latin life of Socrates, notes from Gale, Ficino's Argumentum to his translation of 
Hermes Trismegistus, and notes on a work entitled Stoicismus Christianus). The hand- 
writing, the contents, and the arrangement of the notebook all suggest that it dates 
from the late 1660's. [Includes a detailed description.] —G.T.T. 


John Webster 


1171. Howarth, R. G. Two Notes on John Webster, MLR, 63:4, Oct. 1968, 786-789. 
The records of the Merchant Taylors’ Company show that Webster was admitted to the 
Company "by patrimony" in June 1615 at which time he was probably in his 30's, 
and that he was a writer for the pageant celebrating Lord Mayor's Day in 1624. Further 
entries indicate that Webster's father and an Edward Webster (John's brother?) were 
engaged in the trades of tailor and livery-stable keeper; they may also have undertaken 
burials. —C.R.A. 


Jacob and Esau 


1172. Thomas, Helen. JACOB AND ESAU—‘“tigidly Calvinistic”? SEL, 9:2, Sp. 
1969, 199-213. This 16th-century play is not rigidly Calvinistic, as modern critics 
contend, when viewed against the statement in the epilogue attributing God's pre- 
destination to His foreknowledge of man's future merits. The play grew from doctrines 
and biblical texts prominent in English theological controversy before Calvin's Institutes 
and was probably meant to dramatize Erasmus's position on predestination. —M.F.O. 


Look About You 


1173. Lancashire, Anne B. LOOK ABOUT YOU as a History Play, SEL, 9:2, Sp. 
1969, 321-334. The Elizabethan play Look About You is a true history play, suggesting 
that other minor Elizabethan plays may be more historical than supposed. It is solidly 
based upon historical material and is concerned with political parallels and didacticism, 
even though its main plot centers on fictional multiple-disguise. —M.F.O. 


Drama 


1174. Eccles, Mark. Recent Studies іп Elizabethan and Jacobean Drama, SEL, 9:2, 
Sp. 1969, 351-378. [This is a survey of books published in 1968 on Elizabethan and 
Jacobean drama.] —M.F.O. 


General 


1175. Halio, Jay L. The Metaphor of Conception and Elizabethan Theories of the 
Imagination, Neophil, 50:4, Oct. 1966, 454-461. From Ronsard's criticism and Sidney's 
Apology and from the use of the metaphor of conception by Shakespeare and his 
contemporaries, it appears that in the Renaissance, the imagination was not seen 
merely as a reproductive faculty of the intellect (metaphorically a mirror), but as essen- 
tially creative. The metaphor of conception is at least as old as Plato's Symposium. 
Today the metaphor is invariably "sleeping" or "dead," but Shakespeare could still use 
it as a controlling symbol in some plays (Troi, Ham., R. П, and Per.) and preeminently 
for the action of Oth. —M.S. 
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V. RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 
' Jane Austen 


1176. Corsa, Helen Storm. A Fair But Frozen Maid: A Study of Jane Austen's 
EMMA, L&P, 19:2, 1969, 101-123. Psychoanalysis reveals the clues to Woodhouse's 
avoidance of marriage throughout the novel. They all point to narcissistic omnipotence 
which at the end is destroyed as Emma admits her sexual needs. The novel traces 
Emma’s development from cold, infantile, and primary narcissism to warm, emotional, 
and psychic maturity. It is, in all its particulars, abreactive in form and final effect. 

—M.K. 


1177. Gallon, D. N. Gna in NORTHANGER ABBEY, MLR, 63:4, Oct. 1968, 
802-809. -The main charge leveled against Northanger Abbey is its lack of human 
interest, its emphasis on the “literary.” While it does lack the successful combination of 
the more-than-literary elements of Pride and Prejudice, it nevertheless displays some 
fine glimpses of the human comedy, particularly as seen in the Thorpe-Morland 
relationships. Perhaps it was a sense of the discrepancy between these elements of 
human comedy and gothic burlesque that prevented Austen from a E the novel. 

—C. R.A. 


Daniel Defoe d 
1178. Piper, William B. MOLL FLANDERS as a Structure of Topics, SEL, 9:3, Sum. 
1969, 489-502. Moll Flanders is composed not in circular but in topic form, a type of 
organization typical of Defoe. The three main topics are adventures in sex, theft, and 
Virginia. But Defoe typically digresses too from his topical framework, and thus 
achieves a kind of disorderly order corresponding to the same in Moll’s life. Since 
Moll tells the story, the method gives integrity to her as a character. —M.F.O. 


John Dryden 
1179. Guilhamet, Leon M. Dryden's Debasement of Scripture in ABSALOM AND 
ACHITOPHEL, SEL, 9:3, Sum. 1969, 395-413. In Absalom and Achitophel Dryden 
intentionally debases scripture by emphasizing the fallacy of interpreting contemporary 
affairs in light of scripture, and by subordinating the Church to the king, who is 
guided by reason and law. The literary effect, related to the debasement of scripture, 
was to open the way to a new method of writing poetry free of ecclesiastical and 
medieval restraint. Thus a new poetic style and a new form of government were to be 
seen as introducing a new age. —M.F.O. 


1180. Bernhardt, W. W. Shakespeares TROILUS AND CRESSIDA and Dryden's 
TRUTH FOUND TOO LATE, SQ, 20:2, Sp. 1969, 129-141. Dryden's aim in Truth 
(1679), his adaptation of Troi. was to give clarity to a play he found inconclusive in 
action and inconsistent in characterization. The war is made a backdrop to the love 
story; the characters are either made more heroic (Troilus, Cressida, the generals) or 
reduced to figures of comic relief (Pandarus, Thersites); the language is purged of its 
elaborate rhetoric; and the action is clarified by making it turn upon Troilus's mistaken 
interpretation of Cressida's conduct. Whatever its faults, Dryden's version has the 
virtue of directing our attention to the center of the play—Troilus. As with the other 
characters in Shakespeare's play, Troilus's heroic qualities do not prevent him from 
behaving foolishly and exposing himself through his language. <А, С. 


1181. Blair, Joel. Dryden's Ceremonial Hero, SEL, 9:3, Sum. 1969, 379-393. Though 
praising different national heroes, Dryden’s early.poems are similar іп structure and 
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theme (redemption), and create a single poetic character, rightly called ceremonial, who 
unites disparate traditional heroic qualities with attributes of leadership needed for 
the day. This character retains a destiny of his own but is also a servant to the nation— 
a regenerative force. In later panegyric poems, however, Dryden fails artistically 
because he can no longer see his heroes with destinies seperate from their roles as 
social and political servants. —M.F.O. 


| Henry Fielding 
1182. Brooks, Douglas. Abraham Adams and Parson Trulliber: The Meaning of 
JOSEPH ANDREWS, Book II, Chapter 14, MLR, 63:4, Oct. 1968, 794-801. A careful 
study of the Trulliber-Adams meeting brings to light Fielding's use of Homeric refer- 
ences, especially those drawn from Books X and XIV of the Odyssey. Seen allegor- 
ically, Trulliber is not only the ironic opposite of the charitable swineherd who offers 
Odysseus food and shelter but also the Circe who delights in brutalizing men. The 
pig-and-man allegory is further reinforced through attribution to the parson of 
Gluttony's traditional qualities and appearance. —C.R.A. 


1183. Driskell, Leon V. Interpolated Tales in Joseph Andrews and Don Quixote: The D 


Dramatic Method as Instruction, SAB, 33:3, May 1968, 5-8. Fielding said Joseph 
Andrews was written in imitation of Cervantes's Don Quixote. That disclosure suggests 
that the interpolated tales in Fielding's novel have a structural purpose. It is vital to 
the plot of both works that certain characters should hear certain stories, either fully 
or partially. That they either fail to take them seriously or are kept, by circumstance 
and personal idiosyncracy, from understanding them is illustrative in both Fielding and 
Cervantes of the shortcomings of the societies in which their characters live. —J.J.M. 


Cf: Item 1383, 


John Gay 
1184. Lewis, Peter. Another Look at John Gay's THE MOHOCKS, MLR, 63:4, Oct. 
1968, 790-793. Gay's first play, written in 1712 but never performed, utilizes the ironic 
and satiric devices that were so successful 16 years later in The Beggar's Opera. Before 
the play lapses into farce, Gay experiments skillfully with the elements of dramatic 


burlesque, mocking the pretentiousness of Augustan Hagen —C.R.A. 
| Edward Gibbon 
Cf: Item 1092. 
Samuel Johnson 


1185. Battersby, James L. Johnson and Shiels: Blopraphers of Addison, SEL, 9:3, 
Sum. 1969, 521-537. Examination of the biographies of Joseph Addison by Samuel 
Johnson and by Robert Shiels suggests Shiels's indebtedness to Johnson, even though 
publication of Shiels's biographies of poets preceded Johnson's. Much of Shiels's 
biography can be found in Dr. John Campbell's article in the Biographia Britannica 
(1747), but most of the deviations anticipate Johnson's comments. Shiels's slavish 
dependence upon Campbell, his infrequent deviations, his relationship with Johnson, 
and the manifest difference in intelligence and literary knowledge between Shiels and 
Johnson all point to the probable conclusion that Johnson in his biography was simply 
reclaiming his own material. --М.Е.О. 


1186. Reed, Kenneth Т. “This Tasteless Tranquillity”: А Frendian Note on Johnson's 
RASSELAS, L&P, 19:1, 1969, 61-62. Rasselas's existence in the Happy Valley is 
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expressed in fetal terms and his departure as a birth experience. As the work was 
written to defray the expense of his mother’s funeral, Johnson’s preoccupation with the 
prenatal is understandable. —M.K. 


Alexander Pope 
1187. Aden, John M. Bethel’s Sermon and Popes EXEMPLUM: Towards a Critique, 
SEL, 9:3, Sum. 1969, 463-470. Misunderstanding of Pope's accommodation of his 
imitation to homiletic decorum and his intentions regarding rhetorical and stylistic 
climax has led to underrating his Satire ILij. In Bethels sermon the style is properly 
plain with satiric adaptations, but the style emphasizes Pope's exemplum by contrast. 
In both the sermon and the exemplum allusions are made to the. political crisis, 
especially to the courtly origin of luxury and venal depravity. But these aspects (the 
homiletic, stylistic, and political) are best illuminated by two polar images—one imaging 
а Fall in the sermon, and the other imaging a Redemption in the exemplum. --М.Е.О. 


1188. Auden, W. H. A Civilized Voice, NY, 45:1, Feb. 22, 1969, 128-140. Pope's 
language is more natural than that of Wordsworth or the other Romantics. An Essay 
on Man, overwhelmed as it is by Deist theology, is Pope's only major failure. Virgilian 
though it may be, Pope's translation of the Шай remains the most readable English 
translation of Homer’s work. The Rape of the Lock shows "Pope's imagination was 
much odder than it is generally supposed to be." J. J.M, 


1189. Brady, Frank. The History and Structure of Popes TO A LADY, SEL, 9:3, 
Sum. 1969, 439-462, That the “deathbed” edition of Pope’s Epistles to Several Persons 
was not fully printed off before Pope's death is important to the study of To a Lady. 
Comparison of versions of To a Lady in certain editions of Pope’s Works and of 
certain arrangements of the poem's parts reveals that the Philomedé portrait should 
immediately precede that of Atossa; that one or more portraits are missing; and that 
the poem is not an immutable organic whole. —M.F.O. 


Matthew Prior 
1190. Kline, Richard B. Tory Prior and Whig Steele: A Measure of Respect? SEL, 
9:3, Sum. 1969, 427-437. Passages in their works and other evidence support the 
thesis that Prior and Steele respected each other professionally, though they belonged 
to opposed political parties. This evidence explains Allan Ramsey's including Steele 
among Prior's mourners in Ramsey's elegy on Prior's death. —M.F.O. 


Samuel Richardson 
1191. Barker, Gerard A. The Complacent Paragon: Exemplary Characterization in 
Richardson, SEL, 9:3, Sum. 1969, 503-519. Richardson's titular characters— Pamela, 
Sir Charles Grandison, and ultimately Clarissa—exemplify the traditional Protestant 
belief in the validity of self-judgment. They are virtuous because they steadfastly 
approve their own conduct. This self-approval makes Richardson's characterization 
unrealistic but verifies his prejudice that self-approval is a necessary concomitant of 
virtue. —M.F.O. 


William Robertson 
Cf: Item 1092. 


Robert Shiels 
Cf: Item 1185. 
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Toblas Smollett 


1192. Iser, Wolfgang. The Generic Control of the Aesthetic Response: an Examina- 
tion of Smollet's HUMPHRY CLINKER, SHR, 3:3, Sum. 1969, 243-257. Humphry 
Clinker combines earlier 18th-century novel forms—epistolary, travel, picaresque—but 
uses each differently. Smollett’s letters are lively observations rather than moral 
analyses; his accounts of journeys are concerned less with the things experienced than 
with "the way in which they are experienced"; and Clinker is not the picaro who looks 
at the world as an outsider, but is presented only as seen by the other characters: 
“His mere presence has the effect of splitting up into a spectrum of possibilities the 
human relationship which the 18th century had always regarded as unambiguous.” The 
reader rather than the author draws implications from the letters and interrelates the 
several humor characters. Smollett's ^multiple perception of reality" anticipates 19th- 
century technique. —S.M.A.W. 


Richard Steele 
Cf: Item 1190. 


Laurence Sterne 


1193. Hartley, Lodwick. Yorick Redivivus: A Bicentenary Review of Studies on 
Laurence Sterne, SNovel, 1:1, Sp. 1969, 81-87 (rev.-art., John M. Stedmond, The Comic 
Art of Laurence Sterne: Convention and Innovation in TRISTRAM SHANDY and 
A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY, U. of Toronto Press, 1967; and Laurence Sterne, A 
Sentimental Journey Through France and Italy by Mr. Yorick, ed. Gardner B. Stout, 
Jr., U. of Calif. Press, 1967). The valuable scholarship which has elucidated Sterne's 
novels in the past two generations is the basis for Stedmond’s book. A similar sum- 
mation provides much of the preface to Stout’s edition of A Sentimental Journey, which 
should prove to be the definitive text for some time to come. Some important research, 
including a study of the sermons, remains to be done. —W.H.M. 


Jonathan Swift 


1194. Wood, James O. Gulliver and the Monkey of Tralee, SEL, 9:3, Sum. 1969, 
415-426. Swift's story of а monkey's kidnapping of Gulliver elaborates upon a myth 
then surrounding the appearance of monkeys on the coat of arms of the Earls of 
Kildare and was said to have been Swift's way of irritating the contemporary Earl. The 
story may also approximate Thomas Fuller's allegorical interpretation of the myth. 
The monkey of Brobdingnag anticipates Swift's Yahoo. —M.F.O. 


Poetry 

1195. Miner, Earl. From Narrative to “Description” and “Sense” іп Kighteenth- 
Century Poetry, SEL, 9:3, Sum. 1969, 471-487. Narrative poetry disappeared in the 
18th century because of the loss of faith in heroic action; it was replaced by a 
descriptive-discursive type of poetry because of the emergence of faith in persuasion. 
Though various means were used to bring description and discourse together, the ideal 
poetry existed when the two seemed to merge in phrase, style, and large wholes, The 
continuing desire for narrative was satisfied in this century by prose fiction and drama. 

--М.Ғ.О. 


General 
1196. Miller, Henry K. Recent Studies in the Restoration and Eighteenth Century, 
SEL, 9:3, Sum. 1969, 539-571. [This article contains critical reviews of books pub- 
lished in 1968 on literature and literary figures of the Restoration and 18th Century.] 
--М.Е.0. 
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VL ROMANTIC 


Willam Blake 


1197. Ehrstine, John W. William Blake’s KING EDWARD THE THIRD, RS, 36:2, 
June 1968, 151-162. This play is an early attempt by Blake to employ fundamentally 
dramatic techniques which he later uses in his poetry. He makes dramatic tension 
between characters contribute to his symbolic theme, and makes dramatic use of 
symbols (especially the eagle-flight-liberty metaphor) which appear later in his work. 
He effectively uses historical characters to indicate the eternal aspects of tyranny, but 
the play is contrived, lacks dramatic form and action, and cannot carry the weight the 
author demands of it. —R.L. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


1198. Lupton, Mary Jane, The Dark Dream of “Dejection,” L&P, 18:1, 1968, 39-47. 
Dejection: An Ode is a revision of an early and much longer version— Verse Letter to 
Sara Hutchinson. In the longer poem we see how Coleridge expressed his frustrations 
emanating from his rejection of his wife and his inability to reach a resolution of his 
sexual problems. Oral imagery suggests that sexual desire, accompanied by its denial, 
characterizes Coleridge's attitude towards Sara, to whom he is unconsciously attracted 
as by his mother. The repression of desire exhausted and destroyed Coleridge, and his 
last years indicate a total surrender to oral dependency, —M.K. 


John Keats 


1199. Jeffrey, Lloyd М. A Freudian Reading of Keatss ODE TO PSYCHE, PsyR, 
55:2, Sum. 1968, 289-306. In the mythology of the unconscious Psyche is a death 
goddess—hence symbolic of the death wish. In Ode to Psyche Keats describes a con- 
flict between life and death wishes and, on a deeper level, a commingling of the forces 
of love, beauty, and creativity and those of melancholy, despair, and death—with the 
latter emerging as dominant. —M.K. 


Thomas Moore 


1200. Pearsall, Robert Brainard. Chronological Annotations to 250 Letters of Thomas 
Moore, PBSA, 63:2, 2nd Qt. 1969, 105-117. [This is a list of corrections which improve 
250 datings given in Wilfred S. Dowden’s edition of The Letters of Thomas Moore 
(Clarendon Press, 1964).] (o—G.TT. 


John Polidori 


1201. Vieis, Henry R. The London Editions of Polidori’s THE VAMPIRE, PBSA, 
63:2, 2nd Qt. 1969, 83-103. An examination of all the facts surrounding the publica- 
tion by Henry Colburn in 1819 of Polidori’s work under Byron's name shows that 
"Polidori could have had no part in these manipulations" and that they "were purely a 
publisher's tricky device." The work became so popular that Sherwood, Neely & Jones 
and John Miller also published editions in 1819; it promptly appeared in English in 
America and Paris and was translated into five languages within a decade; and it had 
a long life on the stage, both as a melodrama and an opera. [Bibliographical descriptions 
of the states and issues of the 1819 London editions are included.] —G.T.T. 


Mary Shelley 
1202. Mays, Milton A. FRANKENSTEIN, Mary Shelley’s Black Theodicy, SHR, 
3:2, Sp. 1969, 146-153. Behind the coherent thematic pattern of Frankenstein ‘stand 
the Faust-myth and Paradise Lost, raising basic questions of universal law and man’s 
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relation to God and nature. The Monster is a romantic rebel like Adam and Lucifer; 
his loneliness and rejection, his frustrated sense of beauty and retreat into evil are 
rendered in Miltonic terms. The final issue is justice. ` —S.M.A.W. 


Sir Walter Scott - 


1203. Macrae-Gibson, O. D. Walter Scott, the Auchinleck Ms, and Ms Douce 124, 
Neophil, 50:4, Oct. 1966, 449-453. Ms Douce 124 (Bodleian Library); a copy of the 
Auchinleck text of Arthour and Merlin, is a transcript supplied by Scott to Ellis for 
his use in preparing his Specimens of Early English Metrical Romances. It is in two 
hands—a comparison with speciments of Scott’s handwriting suggests stony that 
the second hand is Scott's. —]J.B. 


VH. VICTORIAN 


Charlotte Bronté 


1204. Schreiber, Annette. The Myth іп Charlotte Brontë, L&P, 18:1, 1968, 48-67. 
All of Bronté’s novels are informed by a basic Oedipal fantasy and structured around 
the seminal myth of a. woman's search for a lover and a mate. After their suffering, 
the heroines are strong and powerful, but the heroes are wounded, maimed, stripped of 
their potency, and castrated; and the novels end with death. The myth is thus the 
fantasy of an emotionally deprived and radically insecure heroine embarked on a 
desperate search for love, a quest that is doomed to failure and that must culminate 
in a wish for death. —M.K. 
| Emily Bronté 
1205. Kenney, Blair G. Nelly Dean's Witchcraft, L&P, 18:4, 1968, 225-232. Evidence 
points to Nelly Dean, the narrator of Emily Bronté’s Wuthering Heights, as a witch who 
prophesies doom to Heathcliff and Catherine Earnshaw. She sometimes looks like a 
witch and behaves like one, and her sexual frustrations are connected with hints of 
sorcery. But at the end of the story her character changes, her old dreams are aban- 
doned, and her passion is sublimated as she finds vicarious fulfillment in the happiness 
of Hareton and little Cathy. | | —M.K. 


Robert Browning 
1206. Otten, Terry R. A BLOT IN THE 'SCUTCHEON and the Piéce Bien Faite: An 
Artistic Dilemma, RS, 36:3, Sept. 1968, 214-223. Browning's play fails because it 
attempts to deal with issues which cannot be handled within the structure he employs. 
Though he raises moral questions which are revolutionary, complex, and individual, 
Browning attempts the form of the "well-made play," the formula of the typical stage 
success of the day. As a result, he fails both as popular playwright and as developer 
of a new concept of drama, one in which dramatic action is centered in individual 
character. | | —R.L. 


-— 


| т Charles Dickens ' 
1207. Nadelhaft, Janice. The English Malady, Corrupted Humors, and Krook’s Death, 
SNovel, 1:2, Sum. 1969, 230-239. . The conventions of Spleen, or Melancholy, known as 
“the English Malady” in earlier centuries, provide an overall pattern in Bleak House. 
Chancery is described partly in these terms, and Richard in a sense dies of the disease. 
The novel suggests that the English must either fight Spleen, as John Jarndyce does, or 
succumb to a.kind of spontaneous combustion, like Krook's. | —W.H.M. 


1208. Kincaid, James R. Symbol and Subversion in DAVID COPPERFIELD, SNovel, 
1:2, Sum. 1969, 196-206. Four recurring images counteract the comic form of David 
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Copperfield, giving it tragic depth. The sea is usually associated with drownings and 
disasters. David's enemies try to convince him that he is an animal. Prisons threaten 
the good rather than the wicked characters. Dreams are David's unsuccessful attempt 
to escape from reality. —W.H.M. 


1209. Levine, Richard A. Dickens, the Two Nations, and Individual Possibility, 
SNovel, 1:2, Sum. 1969, 157-180. The theme of “two nations" becomes prominent 
from Dombey and Son on, with Dickens regularly comparing the poor with the rich 
in different walks of life, always to the advantage of the poor. He attacks the rich by 
suggesting that their appearances are false, and by "direct authorial intrusion." In the 
late novels he feels pessimistic about social reform of the evil of the rich, but he shows 
individuals achieving a livable compromise in a small way. The resulting psychological 
involvement of the author with his times is a move towards modernism in his novels. 

—W.H.M. 


1210. Tetzeli von Rosador, Kurt. Charles Dickens: GREAT EXPECTATIONS. Das 
Ende eines Ich-Romans, NS, 18:8, Aug. 1969, 399-408. The first-person narrative is 
mainly responsible for securing the reader's sympathy for Pip despite his mistakes. 
Dickens's preference for the happy ending is in keeping with the novel's structure. 
(In German) | —K.P.SJ. 


1211. Steig, Michael. MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT: Pinch and Pecksniff, SNovel, 1:2, 
Sum. 1969, 181-188. Tom Pinch is not a sexless character, but a partly oedipal man 
about whom Dickens can use unconscious sexual puns and then cover up the inherent 
revelation with rhetoric as gushy as Pecksniffs own. The ambivalence destroys the 
novel’s moral theme. —W.H.M. 


1212. Thompson, Leslie M. Mrs. Nickleby's Monologue: the Dichotomy of Pessimism 
and Optimism in NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, SNovel, 1:2, Sum. 1969, 222-229. The 
fact that Mrs. Nickleby's wishful prophecies of sudden wealth come true shows evidence 
of a strong optimism in Dickens's outlook, an optimism which became latent but never 
fully disappeared. —W.H.M. 


1213. Patten, Robert L. Capitalism and Compassion in OLIVER TWIST, SNovel, 1:2, 
Sum. 1969, 207-221. Until his ninth year, Oliver's life is devoid of compassion—he is 
just a thing to be used—despite the irony of the Good Samaritan figured on the Parish 
Seal. Mr. Brownlow in contrast is the Good Samaritan, though for Dickens the impulse 
is threatened by "lying books.” The basic evil of both the Parish Board and Fagin 
and his gang is that they regulate life quantitatively. Fagin is the most dangerous 
villain because he sees Oliver's need for compassion and uses it to subvert his instinctive 
goodness. For a symbol of compassion in this novel, Dickens used handkerchiefs. 
—W.H.M. 


1214. Dunn, Richard J. Dickens and the Tragi-Comic Grotesque, SNovel, 1:2, Sum. 
1969, 147-156. In Our Mutual Friend Dickens made several artistic advances on earlier 
grotesques like Quilp, Dennis, and Mrs. Gamp. Thus Bradley Headstone is motivated 
internally; Silas Wegg serves a purpose in the larger unity of the novel; and best of all, 
Jenny Wren emerges as a tragi-comic combination, a fusion necessary to the art of 
the grotesque. —W.H.M. - 


1215. Collins, Philip. Dickens’ Public Readings: The Performer and the Novelist, 
SNovel, 1:2, Sum. 1969, 118-132. Contrary to received critical opinion, Dickens 
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catered to public taste with evident enthusiasm in his public readings. He choose his 
readings from stories which stressed his Christmas-type sentiment and from the earlier 
novels. Comedy dominates most of the ones he chose. If Dickens turned to 
public readings because of a craving for love to replace his estrangement from his wife, 
he certainly won it to an extent unparalleled in his time. His reading perhaps hurt his 
later novels by encouraging him to write what he knew the public would like, but it 
also may well have helped him to become the supreme “teller rather than writer of 
tales" among great novelists. . —W.H.M. 


1216. Lane, Lauriat, Jr. Dickens Studies, 1958-1968: An Overview, SNovel, 1:2, Sum. 
1969, 240-254. "Serious" Dickens scholarship mushroomed between 1958 and 1968. 
Some continued previous trends, in studies of individual novels, anthologies of such 
studies, and able monograph surveys. Some introduced new directions by providing 
better edited texts, studies of the original serial publication, and comparisons of Dickens 
with social problems of his times and with various English and European writers. Three 
scholars have partly met the remaining need, to identify "an aesthetic appeal" and 
interpret "a literary meaning." J. Hillis Miller (Charles Dickens: The World of his 
Novels, Harvard U. Press, 1958) has used the author's personality as an approach to 
his novels. Robert Garis (The Dickens Theatre, a Reassessment of the Novels, Claren- 
don Press, 1965) has stressed the theatrical artist in Dickens. Taylor Stoehr (Dickens: 
The Dreamers Stance, Cornell U. Press, 1965) has analyzed the dream quality in the 
novels. The analysis provided by each of the three for Bleak House suggests that they 
ultimately share a single approach—satire. —W.H.M. 


1217. Manheim, Leonard. The Dickens Hero as Child, SNovel, 1:2, Sum. 1969, 189- 
195. Dickens's children are usually failures because he did not conceive of childhood 
as autonomous. A rare success like Paul Dombey can be linked to impulses latent in 
Dickens from his own childhood; usually, however, he misunderstood child psychology, 
as seen in his own family life as well as in his novels. —W.H.M. 


1218. McMaster, R. D. Dickens, the Dandy, and the Savage: a Victorian Review of 
the Romantic, SNovel, 1:2, Sum. 1969, 133-146. Dickens made "the Regency dandy 
or belle a recurrent symbol in his works of heartless superficialty and unearned social 
eminence.” In depicting the grim reality of the industrial city he used such a dandy as 
Turveydrop to increase irony. Other characters like Mrs. Merdle erect a sham pose of 
pastoralism to mask the real horror which they see in life. But with the Rouncewells, 
and perhaps an innocent pastoral dreamer like Mrs. Plornish as well, Dickens tried to 
find a positive poetry in the industrial city. —W.H.M. 


1219. Vann, J. Don. À Checklist of Dickens Criticism, 1963-1967, SNovel, 1:2, Sum. 
1969, 255-278. [This is an attempt to bring up to date the checklist provided by Ada 
Nisbet in Lionel Stevenson's Victorian Fiction (Harvard U. Press, 1966)] —W.H.M. 


George Eliot 
1220. Damm, Robert F. Sainthood and Dorothea Brooke, VN, No. 35, Sp. 1969, 
18-22. Some critics of Middlemarch have thought that Dorothea's choice of Will 
Ladislaw as a second husband is not a credible one because һе does not meet her 
concept of sainthood. Their concept of sainthood is not really Dorothea’s, however. 
Her "conception of sainthood changes in the course of the novel from attainment of 
abstract ideals to pursuit of ideals which are defined in terms of human values in a 
physical world." —D.B.M. 
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1221. Knoepflmacher, О. C. Mr. Haights George Eliot: “Wahrheit and. Dichtung," 
VS, 12:4, June 1969, 422-430 (rev.-art., Gordon S. Haight, George Ellot: A Biography, 
Oxford U. Press, 1968). Professor Haight’s biography provides a wealth of fact and 
incident, but he avoids interpretation of the facts and thus deprives us of the full 
understanding of Eliot's life and work he could have provided. Eliot "actually lived 
the fiction by which she managed to master those facts that she found hostile"; this 
makes it especially disappointing that the. autobiographical нанын of her writings 
are left unexplored. —NW.V.H. 


George Gissing 
1222. Goode, John, and Alan Lelchuk. Gissings DEMOS: A Controversy Vs, 12:4, 
June 1969, 431-440. [This article consists of Goode’s reply to Lelchuk’s DEMOS: The 
Ordeal of the Two Gissings (VS, 12:3, Mar. 1969, 357-374 [AES, 13:2, Oct. 1969, 
510]; Lelchuk’s reply to this and to Goode’s Gissing, Morris, and English Socialism 
(12:2, Dec. 1968, 201-226 [13:2, Oct. 1969, 509]; and Goode's counter-reply.}—W.V.H. 


| Holman Hunt | | 
1223. Roskill, Mark, and Herbert Sussman. Holman Hunt’s “The Scapegoat”: A Dis- 
cussion, VS, 12:4, June 1969, 465-470. [The article contains Roskili’s comments on 
Herbert Sussman's Hunt, Ruskin, and *The Scapegoat" (VS, 12:1, Sept. 1968, 83-90 
[AES, 13:2, Oct. 1969, 525), arguing that "while Hunt's procedure Was consistent, the 
attitude behind this was ambivalent," and Sussman's reply.] Vote шй —W. V.H. 


Rudyard. Kipling 
1224. Seymour, William Kean. Rudyard Kipling 1865-1936: A Calling Estimate, 
PoetR, 56:3, Aut. 1965, 161-165. Kipling’s father, Lockwood Kipling, an architectural 
sculptor, gave Kipling his imaginative understanding of animal life, and his mother 
gave him a tendency toward Calvinism. Because of poor eyesight he could not be a 
soldier, so he worked as a cub reporter and stored up impressions of the Indian scene 
later to be used in Kim and Plain Tale from the Hills. He visited America and his 
Barrack Room Ballads became very popular there. . His Calvinistic background inclined 
him to use biblical language. His poetry and prose are inseparable. ou 


Edward Lear. 


1225. Schöne, Annemarie. Edward Lears Nonsense Balladen, NS, 18:6; June 1969, 
268-277. Although they are somewhat. hidden behind the obvious comedy, Lear’s 
nonsense verse reflects his fears and worries. It contains numerous echoes of Tennyson 
and Poe. (In German) | —K.P.SJ. 


William Morris 


1226. Long, Littleton. Morris and Timekeeping, VN, No. 35, 1969, 25-28. In The 
Haystack in the Floods Morris unconsciously transferred 19th-century timekeeping to 
the 14th in the statement, "the minutes crept/Round to the twelve again." In The 
Earthly Paradise he suggests that only through the eternity of literature may we escape 
time. In News from Nowhere he reflects his disdain for time-keeping devices like 
clocks. Morris "writes mostly of a н clockless past and a clock-free future.” 

^— —D.B. M. 


1227. Smith, Jack. William Morris and His Theory of re Jts Bases and Its Meaning, 
SoQ, 7:1, Oct. 1968, 59-71. Morris was influenced by the Pre-Raphaelites;;-who were 
preceded by an earlier German group of medieval art enthusiasts, the Nazarenes. 
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Morris worked to achieve an art that had utility, involved work (as did medieval handi- 
craft), encouraged discrimination, and provided pleasure. Primary among elements of 
art were form, color, outline, and modeling; the principles of composition were sim- 
plicity, order, and decency. Behind his art theory lay broad social and religious impli- 
cations and hopes, a bold dream of a new, encompassing and democratic art which 
would give dignity, beauty, and meaning to man's daily life. —R.M.V.K. 


John Henry Newman 


1228. White, W. D. John Henry Newman Reconsidered: an Essay Review, SHR, 3: 22; 
Sp. 1969, 186-192 (rev.-art). Newman’s religious genius constitutes his "continuing 
claim to greatness." He was a seminal thinker, a century ahead of his time. Newman 
studies now present him "as a Protestant critic and Catholic ecumenist," but "the real 
force of Newman has yet to strike American awareness" perhaps because of his 
implicit criticism of much that is typically American. —S.M.A.W. 


Walter Pater 


1229. Heffernan, James A. W. Centripetal Vision in Paters MARIUS, VN, No. 35, 
Sp. 1969, 13-17. Marius the Epicurean seems to embody a dedication to an aesthetic 
ideal in which every experience, its grosser qualities removed, yields a beauty both 
intellectual and sensuous. Marius reveals the weakness of this ideal, this search for 
the aesthetic center of every experience. Since life involves.pain and ugliness, Marius 
is forced to turn away from many experiences or to find some means of disguising what 
is unpleasant. The centripetal vision "becomes a slave to its own aesthetic detachment, 
a pisoner of its obsession with the beautiful" ^: à; —D. B.M. 


1230. Pierle, Robert C. Walter Pater and Брна салаа, 500, 7:2, Jan. 1969, 131- 
140. In each of the three major phases of his writing career, from Coleridge to Plato 
and Platonism, Pater shows attitudes and feelings about reality consistent with those 
of the Epicurean philosophy: a rejection of the quest for "oneness," metaphysical 
truth, or abstract reasoning, and an embracing of the palpable, natural world, “Һе 
warm pressure of life," and a "thoroughly educated common-sense." —R.M.V.K. 


Lytton Strachey 


1231, Stratford, Jenny. Eminent Victorlans, ВМО, 32:3-4, Sp. 1968, 93-95. Auto- 
graph drafts of Strachey's Eminent Victorians acquired by the British Museum show 
that Strachey's original choice for a title was Victorian Silhouettes. At the outset he had 
13 subjects in mind, including Darwin, Carlyle, and Mill. The lives of the four sub- 
jects eventually chosen— Manning, Nightingale, Gordon, and Arnold— were written іп 
the order in which they now appear. In the revision Cardinal Manning is dealt with 
more harshly than in the first draft, becoming “the d E of events, not merely 
the man who exploited them." —J.J.M. 


A. C. Swinburne | 
1232. Wilson, F. A. C. Swinburne’s “Dearest: Cousin”: The Character of Mary 
Gordon, L&P, 19:2, 1969, 89-99. Swinburne, a masochist, was in love with his cousin 
Mary Gordon, a sadist, who shared his interest in flagellation. Her novels, cipher- 
letters, and erotic, lesbian, and sadistic fantasies demonstrate her sadism. Swinburne's 
loss of her destroyed him, for it turned him to alcoholism, the patronage of flagellant 
brothels, and homosexuality. | —M.K. 


Cf: Item 1236. 
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Lord Tennyson 


1233. Millhauser, Milton. Tennyson, VESTIGES, and the Dark Side of Science, VN, 
No. 35, Sp. 1969, 22-25. In In Memoriam Tennyson reaches a low point of doubt with 
sections 55 and 56, brought about by a reading of Charles Lyell’s Principles of Geology. 
The hopeful and evolutionary section 118 is influenced by his reading of Robert 
Chambers's Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation. In section 120 he turned 
against science and Vestiges as not being helpful to him. In sections 122-124 he worked 
out a compromise position, accepting geologic time and universal law, and proclaiming 
an "I have felt" form of faith. —D.B.M. 


1234. Merriman, James D. The Poet as Heroic Thief: Tennyson’s THE HESPERIDES 
Reexamined, VN, No. 35, Sp. 1969, 1-5. In this poem Tennyson both examines the 
problems of the role of poetry and of the poet in relation to society and expresses the 
conflict in himself between a desire to withdraw from actuality.and a moral conviction, 
that his poetry should serve his fellow men. The poem “is a hard-headed examination 
of the moral evil, the psychological inadequacy and the pragmatic failure of retreat.” 

—D.B.M. 


Anthony Trollope 


1235. apRoberts, Ruth. Anthony Trollope, or The Man with No Style at All, VN, No. 
35, Sp. 1969, 10-13. Recent critics of the novel have deemphasized the writer’s style. 
The style that is most translatable and draws least attention to itself is the best style for 
the novel. Trollope, who has been said to have no style, is to be admired for his 
deliberate attempt to steer the reader’s attention away from his. style and to draw it to 
the content of his novels, his actions, scenes, and people. —D.B.M. 


Oscar Wilde 


1236. McGinnis, Robert M. The Image of “La Belle Dame Sans Merci” in Wilde’s 
Plays, L&P, 18:2&3, 1968, 123-134. Swinburne had a strong influence on Wilde, 
especially Wilde’s image of women. However, it is less significant that Swinburne’s 
cruel femme fatale, la belle dame sans merci, appears often in Wilde’s work than that 
Wilde participates in a particular climate of feeling of his age and that he is reflecting, 
and exercising, his own deeply suppressed fears of “the terrible mother.” —M.K. 


My Secret Life 
1237. Thomas, Donald. MY SECRET LIFE: The Trial at Leeds, VS, 12:4, June 
1969, 448-451. [The article contains observations on the recent trial at the Leeds 
assizes of Arthur Dobson for the publication of My Secret Life.] —W.V.H. 


Poetry 
1238. Miyoshi, Masao. Narrative Sequence and the Moral System: Three Tristram 
Poems, VN, No. 35, Sp. 1969, 5-10. Tennyson's The Last Tournament, Arnold's 
Tristram and Iseult, and Swinburne's Tristram of Lyonesse, fail to bond a causal 
sequence of events with a mora] judgment that should be inherent in them, the first 
by lack of coordinated narrative structure, the second by disjointed narrative and “avoid- 
ance of ultimate questions," and the third by the absence of a "causal system and 
related ethical point of view." —D.B.M. 


VIII. MODERN 


Kingsley Amis 
1239. Sissman, L. E. Kingsley Amis at Halfway House, NY, 45:10, is 26, 1969, 
163-170. Although Lucky Jim is an achievement of the first magnitude, Take a Girl 
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Like You is Amis's masterpiece. It stands with A Handful of Dust as one of the great 
serio-comic masterpieces of the century. One Fat. Englishman and The Anti-Death 
League were dead-end forays into new milieus. In I Want It Now Amis returns to his 
earlier manner, in effect translating Take A Girl Like You into terms of a different 
society, but his protagonist is not fully developed as anti-hero. Instead Amis expends 
his true bile and gall on caricatures of the rich, none of them identifiable as mdividuals. 
Amis retains his ability to write but has "become dislocated from his base of knowledge 
and experience." —]J.J.M. 


Samuel Beckett 


1240. Shapiro, Barbara. Toward a Psychoanalytic Reading of Becketts MOLLOY 
(Part D, L&P, 19:2, 1969, 71-88. Approaching Molloy through the psychology of the 
unconscious reveals a few important themes: Molloy's ambivalent attachment to his 
mother, Moran and Molloy as two faces of the same fictional personality, Moran's 
metamorphosis as a process which brings to consciousness hitherto unconscious elements 
of his experience of himself, and the psychology of anality. Textual analysis of striking 
images—e.g., the head of Molloy's mother—and of fantasies, including those of anal 
birth and androgynous women, and other details suggests that Beckett's double narrator 
is engaged in a struggle against unconscious homosexuality. —M.K. 


Rupert Brooke 


1241. Rogers, Timothy. Rupert Brooke: Man and Monument, English, 17:99, Aut. 
1968, 79-84. The written monument to Brooke, consisting of friends’ memoirs, 
bibliographies, biographies, a collection of photographs, and the selected letters, is 
marred by possessiveness, omissions, repetitious and unfortunate inclusions, distorted 
impressions, errors, and disturbing excisions. Though some work has been well done, 
the. “living face” of the man has not yet emerged. —R.L. 


1 oseph Conrad 


1242. Higdon, David Leon. Conrad's THE ROVER: The Grammar of a Myth, 
SNovel, 1:1, Sp. 1969, 17-26. Conrad was influenced as much by symbolists as by 
artistic craftsmen, particularly in late novels like The Rover. Classical myths which 
stress feminine archetypes explain both the intention and the few failures in The Rover. 
In particular the twin roles of Galatea as the persecuted woman and as the ruthless 
enchantress help to explain Arlette in her relations with Réal and Scevola. A chief 
defect of the novel is Peyrol’s vague relatianship to the myth, for he is "both actor 
and deus ex machina." —W.H.M. 


Walter De La Mare 


1243. Read, Herbert. Walter De La Mare, HornB, 33:3, June 1957, 209-210. De La 
Mare was both a rare and prolific poet. Although his work appears traditional, the 
underlying surface reveals a variety of rhythm and structure. As far as can be 
determined he never attempted free verse, and his few efforts at blank verse were less 
than successful. His true forte was rhyming, and he worked that technique more 
successfully than perhaps any other modern English poet. De La Mare's most neglected 
side, the metaphysical, is most prevalent in his long poem Dreams (Collected Poems, 
Holt, 1941). Throughout his career, De La Mare found little or no strictly empirical 
truth in the world. For him, the dream world was too real to be ignored. — —J.H.S. 


T. S. Eliot 


1244. Franklin, Rosemary F. Death or the Heat of Life in the Handful of Dust? AL, 
41:2, May 1969, 277-279. In The Waste Land the line, "I will show you fear in a 
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handful of dust," derives from Conrad's Youth, but Eliot substitutes "fear" for Conrad's 
"the heat of life"—perhaps indicating that the waste landers fear life. —J.C.A. 


1245. Motola, Gabriel THE. WASTE LAND: Symbolism and Structure, L&P, 18:4, 
1968, 205-212. In “What the Thunder Said," Part V of The Waste Land, Eliot 
describes the act and climax of coition, in all its sterility and sordidness. Here the 
lines represent what the vision of Tiresias represents to the entire poem-—the appalling 
affair of the tired typist and the carbuncular clerk. Eliot traces from part to part in 
the poem the stages of sexual behavior through which man has passed from the medieval 
chapel perilous to the modern “empty chapel”: the hyacinth girl, the fashionable 
woman, the tired typist. In other words, Eliot through the quester of the poem is 
expressing his reaction to carnality that threatens to destroy him, and be concludes 
with a repudiation and renunciation of such feelings. —M.K. 


Ronald Firbank 


1246. Davis, Robert Murray. From Artifice to Art: the Technique of Firbank’s Novels, 
Style, 2:1, Win. 1968, 33-37. In order to use fragmentary and elliptical dialogue, 
Firbank “had to find new principles of-structure and movement by blending dramatic 
and pictorial elements into a homogeneous style and a consistent plot, making drama 
static and picture dynamic. In constructing his novels he fragmented plot and attained 
coherence by balancing tones and scenes, characters and situations, and sometimes by 
using almost mathematical variations on a theme. The result was to bring көш 
ош of simplicity and to create harmonious works of art." —W.H. 


| William Golding 

1247. Davies, Cecil W. The Novels Foreshadowed: Some Recurring Themes in Early 
Poems by William Golding, English, 17:99, Aut. 1968, 86-89. Golding's early poetry 
contains themes found in his novels: the need for order, the darkness of man's heart, 
a turning away from rationalism toward religious views. Also in evidence are Golding's 
mythogenic imagination and some favorite images: sea and rock, the uninhabited 


island. Some poems are “strangely prophetic of the singleness and isolation of Golding’s 
mature work.” 00 —R.L. 


1248. Thomson, George H. William Golding: Between God-Darkness and God-Light, 
Cresset, 32:8, June 1969, 8-12. Golding is neither skeptic nor existentialist but an ortho- 
dox Christian whose novels explore concepts of grace and pride. In Lord of the Flies, 
The Inheritors, and Pincher Martin pride persists, unredeemed by grace. In Free Fall 
grace comes finally. In The Spire it is present from the start but human pride obstructs 
its reception. The deus ex machina conclusion of Lord of the Elles implies a sense 
of miraculous expectation. But Golding insists that salvation is not freely given. 


—1HJ.M. 


Aldous Huxley 
1249. Farmer, David. A Note on the Text of Huxleys CROME YELLOW, PBSA, 
63:2, 2nd. Qt. 1969, 131-133. The Doran edition (New York, 1922) made 30 changes 
in the Chatto & Windus text (London, 1921) in order to bring about consistency in the 
use of British spellings; at the same time the Doran edition introduced 31 errors in 
wording, spelling, or punctuation (most of which are perpetuated in the 1955 Bantam 
edition). —G.T.T. 


1250. Marsh, Richard P. In Perfect Balance, ETC, 24:1, Mar. 1967, 105-111 (rev.-art., 
Julian Huxley, ed., Aldous Huxley: 1894-1963, Harper and Row, 1965). [Twenty-seven 
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орон skillfully and рну praise the varied talents of Aldous Huxley.] 
—B.K.M. 


1251. Patty, James S. Baudelaire and Aldous Huxley, SAB, 33:4, Nov. 1968, 5-8. In 
Point Counter Polnt Huxley reveals an almost scholarly interest in Baudelaire. Maurice 
Spandrell, who exemplifies a nihilistic hatred of life, is modeled on Baudelaire himself. 
Against him is set Mark Rampion, a fictionalized anti-Baudelaire. Spandrell-Baudelaire 
types reappear also in Mark Staithes in Eyeless in Gaza and Will Farnaby in Island, 
Perhaps no English writer in the past century knew French literature more intimately 
or admired it more than Huxley, yet it is odd that a writer in such disaccord with 
Baudelaire should have allowed him to impinge so strongly on his mind. -—J.J.M. 


James Joyce 
1252. Epstein, E. L. Chance, Doubt, Coincidence and the Prankquean's Riddle, WN, 
6:1, Feb. 1969, 3-7. Throughout his. work, Joyce is concerned with chance combination 
as a fact of life. The past contains the facts of history, no longer subject to chance, 
but the future contains every chance and possibility, à condition especially congenial 
to Joyce. The Prankquean riddle, one of the most puzzling details of Finnegans Wake, 
"may contain a reference to random selection and coincidence as formative principles 
of universal order." —S.E.K. 


1253. Jenkins, William D. Algernon Charles Swinburne, Rex of Regums, WN, 6:1, 
Feb. 1969, 8-11. Several lines of. Finnegans Wake refer to Swinburne, especially to 
his sexual perversion and the MELDE of Adah. Menken to woo him to a normal 
pattern. —S.E.K. 


1254, Kopper, Edward A., Jr. Hostlus Quadra, WN, 6:2, Apr, 1969, 19-20. A rela- 
tionship may exist between the "quadra" section of Finnegans Wake and the infamous 
Roman voyeur, Hostius Quadra, described by Seneca. —S.E.K. 


1255. Kopper, Edward A., Jr. AN ENCOUNTER in the WAKE, WN, 6:2, Apr. 1969, 
20-21. Joyce blends his short story An Encounter into the Wake by means of several 
references to A. C. W. Harnsworth, a publisher of magazines devoted to raising the 
ideals of adolescents. —S.E.K. 


1256. Mitchell, Breon. On the Verge of the Gutter: More French Slang m the WAKE, 
WN, 6:2, Apr. 1969, 27-28. Genet's Journal Du Voleur contains many of the slang 
phrases popular in France in 1935, phrases that are difficult to elucidate and that appear 
in Finnegans Wake. Е -——S.E.K. 


1257. Steinberg, Erwin R. Introducing the IEEE oe Technique in 
ULYSSES, Style, 2:1, Win 1968, 49-58. “Joyce postpones using lengthy stream-of- 
consciousness passages until he has established the outlines of the main characters, their 
relationships, and the world in which they live. He thus builds a multi-dimensional 
world in the reader’s mind on which he calls when he ultimately attempts to simulate 
the psychological stream of consciousness. But he also avoids making the opening 
chapters seem too obviously written from the point of view of the omniscient author 
by making them heavily conversational and by burying occasional scraps of stream of 
consciousness in the dialogue to give the impression of longer stream-of-consciousness 
passages.” | —W.H. 


1258. Sullivan, Philip B. : Dedalus Hyperboreus, WN, 6:2, Apr. 1969, 26-27. It is 
quite possible that Joyce took the name Dedalus from a work he was familiar with, 
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Swedenborg's Dedalus hyperboreus, a scientific periodical published at Uppsala between 
1716-1718. —S.E.K. 


C. Day Lewis 


1259. Lewis, C. Day. Party of One: On Being Both a Jekyll and Hyde, Holiday, 33:3, 
Mar. 1963, 32, 34-37. [Lewis discusses his dual personality as a poet and a writer of 
detective stories under the pseudonym of Nicholas Blake. The classic detective novel 
and poetry have more in common than meets the eye. Both are essentially non-realistic 
"closed forms" which are artificial and intricate, and both demand a core of simplicity 
beneath an elaborate surface. Thus Lewis feels that his two literary roles are quite 
compatible.] —L.T. 


Hugh MacDiarmid 
1260. MacCaig, Norman. Poetry in Scotland, PoetR, 56:3, Aut. 1965, 148-149. Scots 
poets have three languages from which to choose— Gaelic, Scots, and English. Sorbey 
Maclean writes in Gaelic, and Sydney Goodsir Smith and Tom Scott write completely 
in Scots. MacDiarmid has revived the Scots language of Burns and other earlier Scots 
poets and has also become a poet of ideas in English. He imitates older poets such as 
Dunbar and yet looks ahead. Because of him the level of Scots poetry has been very 
high these last 30 years—a kind of "Scottish Renaissance." [A collection of contempo- 
rary Scottish lyrics follows.] —G.E.B. 


Katherine Mansfield 


1261. Haferkamp, Berta. Zur Bildersprache Katherine Mansfields, NS, 18:5, May 
1969, 221-239. Mansfield’s imagery has an almost lyrical intensity. It reveals her split 
personality and her desire to flee into a dream world. (In German) ---К.Р.5.7. 


George Bernard Shaw 


1262. Haywood, Charles. George Bernard Shaw on Incidental Music in the Shake- 
spearean Theater, SJ, 105, 1969, 168-182. Shaw detested the incidental music com- 
monly played in 19th-century Shakespeare performances. His criticism was entirely 
justified, since the music was an incredible melange taken from various sources and 
totally unrelated to the content of the play. Shaw praised the efforts of Dolmetsch and 
Poel, who restored historical authenticity in incidental music. —K.P.S.J. 


Willam Butler Yeats 


1263. Plater, Ormonde. Water Images in Yeatss MEDITATIONS IN TIME OF 
CIVIL WAR, Style, 2:1, Win. 1968, 59-72. Images of water, pervading Yeats's poem, 
symbolize the soul of essential life. But the cyclical movement of water in nature also 
expresses the thematic movement in which imagination creatively meditates on nature, 
history, and self. In this cyclical pattern of rain and evaporation, rise and fall, the poem, 
ending almost where it begins, contains its own reconciliation of opposites, as well as 
a gradual movement toward the soul’s reunion with Anima Mundi. —W.H. 


Cf: Item 1096. 


Drama 
1262. Barker, Clive. Contemporary Shakespearean Parody in British Theatre, SJ, 105, 
1969, 104-120. Both Stoppard's Rosencrantz and Guildenstern Are Dead and Garson's 
Macbird, although major parodies, are depressing; the one because it reflects anti- 
social trends, and the other because it fails to find an audience. A more promising 
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parody is Terson's Jock-on-the-Go which draws on "the full vigour and resilience of 
working class life." —K.P.S.J. 


General 


1265. Droll, Morton. The Politics of Britain’s Angry Young Men, WPQ, 12:2, June 
1959, 555-557. The four major writers and the works which established them as such 
in the English group labeled the “Angry Young Men” during the 50’s are: Kingsley 
Amis, Lucky Jim and That Uncertain Feeling; John Braine, Room at the Top; John 
Wain, Born in Captivity; and John Osborne, Look Back in Anger. Their work is princi- 
pally apolitical in that it is concerned with the major conflict of the individual qua 
individual and his society. But it is political in the sense of the individual's self- 
realization of his own raison d'etre. —L.T. 


AMERICAN 
І. LANGUAGE 


Linguistics 
1266. Wagner, Geoffrey. Why Semantics and Why Not, ETC, 24:1, Mar. 1967, 93-98 
(rev.-art, Louis B. Salomon, Semantics and Common Sense, Holt, Rinehart and Win- 
ston, 1966). Because Americans do not have a depth relationship with their language 
as Europeans do, they must study their language comparatively if they wish to com- 
municate. The principle behind awareness semantics is, therefore, sound. However, 
Salomon's text has the usual generic limitations: it is self-duplicating and, at times, 
unpleasantly utilitarian. —B.K.M. 


H. THEMES AND TYPES 


Subjects 
1267. Gordimer, Nadine. Party of One: A Forelgner Looks at American Writers, 
Holiday, 34:1, July 1963, 12, 14-17. American commercialism and American art are 
separated by a wide gap. American authors recognize the gap, "life as you've been told 
to want it, as opposed to life as it is," and the result is the characteristically American 
genre, sick humor. —L.T. 


Fiction 
1268. Milton, John. Interview: Michael Straight, SDR, 6:4, Win. 1968-69, 3-13. 
[Milton interviews Michael Straight on the problem of the Western novel: on a label 
that carries with it an "imposed formula," and on the difficulty that this formula 
presents to the serious writer.] —S.R.L. 


Poetry 
1269. Fadiman, Clifton. Party of One: American Light Verse, Holiday, 30:3, Sept. 
1961, 11-15. It is often difficult to divide the bounds of light and serious verse. Mainly 
characterized by pungency, irony, and an air of casual playfulness, light verse affords 
a moment of mild satisfaction. It is concerned with the social rather than the personal 
that constitutes the core of serious verse. —L.T. 


1270. Ledbetter, Jack Tracy. Modern Poetry and the American Idiom, Cresset, 32:3, 
Jan. 1969, 8-10. Whitman made the American Idiom a reality. Its hallmark is optimism. 
The obscurity and pessimism of Eliot and Pound are not representative; the optimism 
of Frost, Van Doren, and Williams is. Optimism will reassert itself in American poetry 
and put the obscurantists to rout. —J.J.M. 
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HL SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


Anne Bradstreet 
1271. Hamblen, Abigail Ann. Anne Bradstreet: Portrait of a Puritan Lady, Cresset, 
32:1, Nov. 1968, 11-13. Bradstreet was the first non-didactic American poet and one 
of the first poets writing in English to describe untamed nature sympathetically. The 
personal lyrics which assure her a place in American letters were published post- 
humously. Though she had great affection for the world, she was an authentic Puritan 
voice, a recorder of influences still viable in America. —]J.J.M. 


Benjamin Young Prime 
1272. Wheelock, C. Webster. The Poet Benjamin Prime (1733-1791), AL, 40:4, Jan. 
1969, 459-471. Prime, cited by Rufus Griswold and George and Evert Duyckinck, 
was & representative poet of the mid-18th century, having composed some 400 pages 
of verse—satiric, elegiac, patriotic, amorous, and religious. —J.C.A. 


Edward Taylor 
1273. Rowe, Karen E. A Biblical Illumination of Taylorian Art, AL, 40:3, Nov. 1968, 
370-374. 'The 27th Meditation of the second series of Taylor's Preparatory Meditations 
is based on Leviticus 13:45-46 and 14:1-32. Comparison of the biblical text with the 
poem not only illuminates Taylor's meaning but reveals his creative process. —J.C.A. 


IV. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 


Charles Brockden Brown 


1274. Hemenway, Robert Brockden Brown's Twice Told Insanity Tale AL, 40:2, 
May 1968, 211-215. Brown was the author of the short tale A Lesson on Sensibility 
in the May 19, 1798, Weekly Magazine and of a revised version of the same tale 
entitled Insanity: A Fragment in the February 1809 Port Folio. He was also the 
author of Queries in the June 23, 1798, Weekly Magazine, in which under the pen- 
name “A.Z.” he sought information from readers for use in future novels. —J.C.A. 


Lydia Maria Child 
1275. Swennes, Robert H. Lydia Maria Child: Holographs of THE HERO'S | HEART 
and BRACKETT’S BUST OF JOHN BROWN, AL, 40:4, Jan. 1969, 539-542. Holo- 
graphs of Child’s The Hero’s Heart (slightly different from published versions) and 
Brackett’s Bust of John Brown (previously unpublished) testify to the author's fajth. in 
John Brown and the anti-slavery cause. —]J.C.A.. 


James Fenimore Cooper 
1276. Walker, Warren S. A “Scottish Cooper" for an “American Scott,” AL, 40:4, 
Jan. 1969, 536-537. A sixpence pamphlet The Life of Paul Jones the Pirate One of the 
Principal Characters in the Celebrated Novel THE PILOT by Sir Walter Scott, Bart., 
published in London in 1826, illustrates the popular confusion of coon and Scott. 
| —J.C.A. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 


1277. Bridges, William E. Transcendentalism and Psychotherapy: Another Look at 
Emerson, AL, 41:2, May 1969, 157-177. Emerson's transcendentalism may be under- 
stood as a system of self-therapy that anticipates the work of 20th-century psycho- 
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therapists of self-estrangement, such as Carl Rogers, Erich Fromm, and Frederick Perls, 
and the work of such theologists as Martin Buber and Paul Tillich.. | —J.C.A. 


1278. Liebman, Sheldon W. Emerson’s Transformation in the 1820’s, AL, 40:2, May 
1968, 133-154. The revolution that took place in Emerson's thinking between his 
graduation from Harvard in 1821 and his resignation from the pulpit in 1832, was.a 
gradual development, not brought on by any particular crisis or special influence. 
Entries in his journals and other writings show that he began with consistent, conven- 
tional Unitarian views of man as a social animal in a universe balanced between good 
and evil, society and self, mind and body. But his own temperament caused his thinking 
to evolve into Transcendentalism. —J.C.A. 


1279. Liebman, Sheldon W. The Development of Emerson’s Theory of Rhetoric, 1821- 
1836, AL, 41:2, May 1969, 178-206. Emerson's early writings show the strong influence 
of Hugh Blair, whose theory of taste relied on authoritative imitation of neoclassical 
and classical models and on a minimization of emotion and intuition. During the 
1820's and 30's, however, Emerson developed his notions of a purely intuitive style 
though at the same time he became more and more conscious of diction, sentence 
structure, and organization. His unique prose style and his paradoxical theories of 
rhetoric were partly a reaction against his early study of Blair at Harvard. --ГС.А. 


Samuel Ewing 
1280. Rothman, Irving N. Structure and Theme in Samuel Ewing’s Satire, the AMER- 
ICAN MIRACLE, AL, 40:3, Nov. 1968, 294-308. Ewing's poem, which appeared in 
the Port Folio for March 6, 1802, is a vicious satire on the administration of Thomas 
Jefferson, employing imitations of Horace and Milton. | —]J.C.A. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 


1281. Harding, Walter. Another Source for Hawthornes EGOTISM; OR THE 
BOSOM SERPENT, AL, 40:4, Jan. 1969, 537-538. An article Snake in a Man's 
Stomach! in the Concord, Massachusetts, Yeoman's Gazette, April 3, 1836, that may 
have been printed in other Massachusetts newspapers, is a probable source for Haw- 
thorne's story. —J.C.A. 


1282. Schneider, Daniel J. The Allegory and Symbolism of Hawthornes THE 
MARBLE FAUN, SNovel, 1:1, Sp. 1969, 38-50. Critics have done The Marble Faun 
an injustice by ignoring the symbolic use of objects which Hawthorne buried in his 
allegory. From the symbolic title on, five opposing clusters of images reinforce the 
theme that man exists between two opposing worlds, the ideal and the primitive: 
“(1) heights and depressions, (2) unsubstantiality and earthiness, (3) spirituality and 
animality, (4) coldness and warmth, (5) imprisonment and freedom.” Condemning the 
purely ideal and the purely primitive alike, Hawthorne described Italian life at length 
not for the sake of mere local color but as a demonstration of the inevitable union of 
the spiritual and the animal in life. Thus the tabby cat in the Pantheon becomes a 
symbol of what should be worshipped, for it shows a proper balance of the opposing 
forces in life. —W.H.M. 


1283. Fogle, Richard Harter. Weird Mockery: An Element of Hawthorne's Style, 
Style, 2:3, Fall 1968, 191-202. "In Hawthorne's own words, his style is *the style of à 
man of society.’ It is cool, with a polite and easy frankness which also has its reserves. 
He stands far back from ‘his material, and the result is a detachment that makes his 
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meaning hard to penetrate, despite his urbane authorial explanations. His balance and 
perfection of tone often establish a stimulating tension between his manner and his 
matter; sometimes the difference is so pronounced, as in Young Goodman Brown and 
My Kinsman, Major Molineux, that it produces an effect of weird mockery.” —W.H. 


1284. Gupta, R. K. Hawthorne’s Theory of Art, AL, 40:3, Nov. 1968, 309-324. 
Though he never expressed it systematically, Hawthorne held a consistent theory of 
art. He believed the artist should aim at the ideal truth in the Aristotelian sense. 
Neither the literal, factual truth of the realists nor the untruth of mere imagination was 
sufficient. Technique, through important, was secondary to the artist's vision. —J.C.A. 


Washington Irving 
1285. Hough, Robert L. Washington Irving, Indians, and the West, SDR, 6:4, Win. 
1968-69, 27-39. Irving, the "Europeanized" New Yorker, was the most influential and 
popular native writer concerned with the American West in the 1830's and early 40's. 
His Astoria and The Adventures of Captain Bonneville, translated into French, Dutch, 
German, and Russian, described and made popular the image of a free, peaceful, virgin 
land on the other side of the Mississippi. —S.R.L. . 


1286. McClary, Ben Harris. Mr. Irving of the Shakespeare Committee: A Bit of 
Anglo-American Jealousy, AL, 41:1, Mar. 1969, 92-95. A letter [here printed] from 
Sir Robert Liston, an English career diplomat, to Miss Rebecca Bond, who had intro- 
duced him to Irving, tells of a proposal to make Irving director of a committee to 
construct a monument to Shakespeare in Stratford-upon-Avon. A satire, The First 
Sitting of the Committee on the Proposed Monument to Shakespeare. Carefully taken 
in Short-Hand by Zachary Craft, Cheltenham, England, 1823 [quoted in part], shows 
that Irving actually was on the committee. —]J.C.A. 


Cf: Item 1300. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


1287. Davidson, Gustav. Longfellow's Angels, PrS, 42:3, Fall 1968, 235-243. In his 
poetry Longfellow names 18 angels and refers to a number without names. Of the 
18, two, Onafiel and Zobiachel, do not occur in any of the scholarly sources. Onafiel 
probably stems from a transposition of consonants (Ofaniel) Since he was too much 
of a scholar to have created a new angel, Zobiachel, the lord of the planet Jupiter, 
"is bound to show up in some now lost medieval tract." —H.P. 


Herman Melville 


1288. Patrick, Walton R. Melvilles BARTLEBY and the Doctrine of Necessity, AL, 
41:1, Mar. 1969, 39-54. Melville's Bartleby the Scrivener is an exercise in Joseph 
Priestley's doctrine of necessity, as expounded in The Philosophical Doctrine of Neces- 
sity. Both Bartleby and the attorney-narrator are controlled by fate, yet, as in Priestley, 
the ultimate outcome of the scrivener's suffering is good in that it teaches the attorney 
true compassion. So Melville hoped that his suffering as a neglected author would 
teach his readers compassion. —J.C.A. 


1289. Vanderhaar, Margaret M. A Re-Examination of BENITO CERENO, AL, 40:2, 
May 1968, 179-191. This work affirms Ellison's statement in Shadow and Act 
(Random House, 1964) that 19th-century American fiction confronts the moral issues 
of the Negro in America more squarely than 20th-century fiction. "Slavery breeds ugly 
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passions in man,” both black and white. And it is not the well-meaning blindness of 
Captain Delano, but simply superior might that restores order, though not innocence. 
—]J.C.A. 


1290. Moss, Sidney P. COCK-A-DOODLE-DOO! and Some Legends in Melville 
Scholarship, AL, 40:2, May 1968, 192-210. Cock-A-Doodle-Doo is not a satire on 
Transcendentalism or Thoreau or Emerson, as alleged by various critics. Melville was 
more akin to the self-reliance of the Transcendentalists than to the ultimate defeatism 
of Hawthorne. His story is an affirmation of man's indomitable spirit in the face of 
defeat and death. —J.C.A. 


1291, Brouwer, Fred E. Melvilles THE CONFIDENCE-MAN as Ship of Philosophers, 
SHR, 3:2, Sp. 1969, 158-165. The series of confidence-men appealing in the name of 
charity may satirize in turn the ethical opponents of Thomas Hobbes, viz., Shaftesbury, 
Berkeley, Bishop Butler, Schelling, William Paley. But the novel "is more than a 
clever, cynical parody on the discrepancy between the philosophies men profess and 
the lives they lead." It shows man's distortion of charity in the absence of justice. 

—S.M.A.W. 


1292. Eddy, D. Mathis. Melville’s Response to Beaumont and Fletcher: A New Source 
for THE ENCANTADAS, AL, 40:3, Nov. 1968, 374-380. The third epigraph to 
Melville's Barrington Isle and the Buccaneers in The Encantadas is from Beaumont and 
Fletcher's satiric comedy Wit without Money. The source makes clear Melville's ironic 
intentions in the sketch. —J.C.A. 


1293. Isani, Mukhtar Ali. The Naming of Fedallah in MOBY-DICK, AL, 40:3, Nov. 
1968, 380-385. Melville probably derived the name of Fedallah, Ahab's harpooner in 
Moby Dick, from Thomas Moore's Lalla Rookh with the aid of the Goodrich revision 
of Webster's American Dictlonary. —J.C.A. 


1294. Spofford, William К.  Melvilles Ambiguities: A Re-evaluation of “The 
TOWN-HO'S Story," AL, 41:2, May 1969, 264-270. "The Town-Ho's Story" in 
Moby-Dick is complete within itself and illustrates the ambiguity of the universe. 
Neither of the two main characters is entirely guilty or entirely innocent, nor is the 
conclusion clearly a triumph of justice or of injustice. | —].C.A. 


1295. Sandberg, Alvin. Erotic Patterns in THE PARADISE OF BACHELORS AND 
THE TARTARUS OF MAIDS, L&P, 18:1, 1968, 2-8. This story is best interpreted as 
a tale that explores impotency and that portrays a man regressing to an all-male child- 
hood to avoid heterosexual manhood. —M.K. 


1296. Simpson, Eleanor E. Melville and the Negro: From TYPEE to BENITO 
CERENO, AL, 41:1, Mar. 1969, 19-38. Melville's treatment of the Negro progressed 
from the facile, conventional portrayal in Typee and Omoo to the complete individual- 
ization of such characters as Dagoo in Moby-Dick and Babo in Benito Cereno. The 
latter story is not a defamation of Negro character but a complete demolishing of all 
the conventional stereotypes of the Negro. --ІС.А. 


1297. Sumner, D. Nathan. The American West in Melville’s MARDI and THE 
CONFIDENCE-MAN, RS, 36:1, Mar. 1968, 37-49. In Mardi and The Confidence- 
Man Melvile presents his view .of the intellectual atmosphere of mid-19th-century 
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America, especially the West. In Mardi he is guardedly optimistic about the United 
States, but in The Confidence-Man he seems almost completely pessimistic: the West 
is corrupt, religion is two-faced, and men's spirits have been decayed by the satanic 

"spirit of Speculation" and the concept of Manifest Destiny. —R.L. 


James Nesmith 


1298. Belknap, George N. Addendum to Belknap, Oregon Imprints, No. 7: Nesmith’s 
TO THE WORLD!!! PBSA, 63:2, 2nd Qt. 1969, '128- 129. [This is an addendum to 
Belknap’s An Oregon Miscellany, PBSA, 57:2, 2nd Qt. 1963, 191-200 (AES, 6:9, Nov. 
1963, 2587) listing four points for distinguishing the 1958 facsimile of this 1847 broad- 
side from the original] `` | | —G.T.T. 


Edgar Allan Poe 
1299, Pollin, Burton R. Poe As Probable Author of HARPER'S FERRY, AL, 40:2; 
May 1968, 164-178. Evidences of style, place names, literary allusions, and editorial 


circumstances indicate that Harper’s Ferry, an article explaining an engraving in 
Graham’s Magazine for February 1841, should be included in the Poe canon. —J.C.A. 


1300. Kime, Wayne R. Poe’s Use of Irving’s ASTORIA in THE JOURNAL OF 
JULIUS RODMAN, AL, 40:2, May 1968, 215-222. A close comparison of Poe’s : 
The Journal of Julius Rodman and Irving’s Astoria shows that Poe reélied heavily : 
on the latter for both information and details of plot, and that his tale breaks off at a 
point where Rodman’ 8 Hn take him to a region that is not covered i in Astoria, 
СА. 


1301. Stern, Madeleine B. Poe: “Тһе Mental Temperament” for Phrenologists, AL, 
40:2, May 1968, 155-163. The firm of Fowler and Wells, publishers and phrenologists 
with offices in New York and Philadelphia, showed an enduring interest in Poe's head, 
considering him the true image of the Poet. The firm published severa] phrenological 
descriptions of Poe, and also shared his interests in mesmerism and spiritualism. 
—Ј.С.А. 


1302. Thompson, G. К. Poe's Readings of PELHAM: Another Source for “Tintin- 
nabulation" and Other Piquant Expressions, AL, 41:2, May 1969, 251-255. There . 
were many occurrences of derivatives of the word “tintinnabulum” before Poe's 
so-called coinage of "tintinnabulation." For example, Bulwer-Lytton's Pelham (1828) 
contains the word “tintinnabulatory.” Pelham also contains other words and concepts 
that are found in Poe's work. —Ј.С.А. 


Peter Smith 


1303. Hayman, Robert G. Addendum to Shaw and Shoemaker: Smith's INDIAN 
DOCTOR'S DISPENSATORY, PBSA, 63:2, 2nd. Qt. 1969, 126-128. The previously 
unrecorded first issue of this 1813 book (known in two copies) contains 100 pages of 
text; the second issue has 108 pages and the third 114 pages. [Shaw, Ralph R., and 
Richard H. Shoemaker, American ика 1813 pem Press, 1962)]. 
—G.T. T. 


Madison Tensas, M.D. (Henry Clay Lewis). 


1304. Rose, Alan H. The Image of fhe Negro in the Writings of Henry Clay Lewis, 
. AL, 412,. Мау 1969, 255-263. Lewis's stories uniquely symbolize the Southerner's 
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fear, usually suppressed, of destructive rebellion against authority and of Negro violence. 
These fears а are but vaguely shadowed in Longstreet, ДАЛ and Poe. --ГС.А. 


Henry David Thoreau 


1305. Gilley, Leonard. Transcendentalism in Walden, PrS, 42:3, Fall 1968, 204-207. 
The freedom Thoreau sought at Walden was the freedom to transcend the human 
experience through the human experience. He sought not the total extinction of 
individuality which is the goal of nirvana, but rather a limited submergence of his 
individuality in nature that his consciousness might rise above nature. —H.P. 


1306. Jaques, John Е. An Enthusiastic Newspaper Account-of Thoreau's Second 
Lecture in Portland, Maine, January 15, 1851, AL, 40:3, Nov. 1968, 385-391. [An 
enthusiastic account of 'Thoreau's lecture from the Portland, Maine, Transcript, 
January 25, 1851, is largely reprinted.] —]J.C.A. 


. Walt Whitman 


1307. Buell, Lawrence. Transcendentalist Catalogue Rhetoric: Vision Versus Form, 
AL, 40:3, Nov. 1968, 325-339. Whitman's catalogues are intrinsic to his style and to the 
Transcendental world-view. They demand of the reader both a sensuous and an intellec- 
tual response. They derive from the Transcendental belief, most basically expressed and 
represented in Emerson’s prose, that nature involves a unity in diversity and that all 
persons and things are symbols of spirit and conjoined by analogy. —J.C.A. 


1308. Livingston, James L. Walt Whitman's Epistle to the Americans, AL, 40:4, Jan. 
1969, 542-544. A comparison of lines from Whitman's A Song of the Rolling Earth 
and I Corinthians 13:4-8 shows the rhythmic and thematic influence of the King 
James Bible on Whitman. —]J.C.A. 


СІ: ені 1270 and 1406. 


V. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 | 


George Washington Cable 
1309. Butcher, Philip. Cable to Boyesen on THE GRANDISSIMES, AL, 40:3, Nov. 
1968, 391-394. [A previously unpublished letter (Dec. 28, 1878) to Hjalmar H. 
Boyesen speaks of the writer's hopes for the success of The Grandissimes, then in 
process of composition; of the "element of the accidental" in story writing; and of 
personal matters.] --Г.С.А. 


Charles W. Chesnutt 


1310. Gartner, Carol B. Charles W. Chesnutt: Novelist of a Cause, MarkR, No. 3, 
Oct. 1968, 5-12. Details of his life, his own comments,. and his novels show that the | 
part-Negro writer was an early and lifelong champion of Negro rights and advance- 
ment. Chesnutt’s novels miss greatness because they rely too heavily upon the senti- 
mental, coincidental, and melodramatic, and their polemical quality sometimes counter- 
acts their realism and skillful craftsmanship. —]J.R.P. 


Kate Chopin 
1311. Zlotnick, Joan. A Woman's Will: Kate Chopin on | Selfhood, Wifehood, and 
Motherhood, MarkR, No. 3, Oct. 1968, 1-5. Analysis of her plots reveals that Chopin 
questions her society's view that marriage and motherhood bring happiness to all 
women. She portrays marital bliss ironically, hér héroines sometimes Teject marriage 
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proposals because they arouse a conflict between “wifehood and personal fulfillment," 
and some defy societys moral standards in their search for freedom. Her imagery, 
connoting confinement or freedom, is also significant in emphasizing her viewpoint. 

! —J.R.P. 


Stephen Crane 


1312. Gullason, Thomas A. The Letters of Stephen Crane: Additions and Corrections, 
AL, 41:1, Mar. 1969, 104-106. Two letters and some corrections should be added to 
Stallman’s and Lillian Gilkes’s Stephen Crane: Letters (New York U. Press, 1960). 
[The letters—Crane to Edmund B. Crane, July 22, 1897, concerning the death of 
William Towneley Crane, and Joseph Conrad to Edith Crane, Stephen’s niece, January 
12, 1924, concerning Crane’s "fine character"—are printed.] —J.C.A. 


1313. Gullason, Thomas A. The Last Will and Testament of Mrs. Mary Helen Peck 
Crane, AL, 40:2, May 1968, 232-234. Crane’s mother’s will left real estate valued at 
$20,000 and personal property at $250 plus a one-fourth share of coal Jands in Penn- 
sylvania. She specifically recognized Stephen in terms of his share in her library and 
of money for college education. | —J.C.A. 


1314. Gilkes, Lillian. Stephen and Cora Crane: Some Corrections, and a “МИНоп- 
aire” Named Sharefe, AL, 41:2, May 1969, 270-277. Crane’s itinerary from London 
to Athens in 1897, disputed by R. W. Stallman, was by land from the Channel to the 
Black Sea. Crane lied about his route to conceal the fact that he was accompanied by 
Cora Taylor. —J.C.A. 


Emily Dickinson 


1315. Chaliff, Cynthia. The Psychology of Economics іп Emily Dickinson, L&P, 
18:2&3, 1968, 93-100. In many of her poems, Dickinson has introjected the capital- 
istic system and has made it a part of her own psychological dynamics. In these poems 
economic terms become symbols and metaphors expressive of emotional needs. Thus, 
for example, “to possess,” the goal of an acquisitive society, was translated into a wish 
to possess people; and “money” is not only a symbol of love and friendship but the 
means by which love is obtained. —M.K. 


1316. Thomas, Owen. Father and Daughter: Edward and Emily Dickinson, AL, 
40:4, Jan. 1969, 510-523. The images of the “market place"— of wealth, law, and 
politics—that abound in Dickinson's poems reflect her father's interests. The frequency 
and application of these images help corroborate the conclusions of earlier critics about 
the episodes of the poet's life: her period of apprenticeship (1858-1861), her year of 
crisis (1862), her period of resignation (1863-1870), and her period of mature reflec- 
tion (1871-1886). —J.C.A. 


Thomas Lake Harris 


1317. The Thomas Lake Harris Collection of the Markham Archives, MarkR, No. 4, 
Feb. 1969, 11-14. [A list of archive material related to Harris is printed here.] —J.R.P. 


1318. LeBaron, Gaye. Serpent in Eden: the Final Utopia of Thomas Lake Harris and 
What Happened There, MarkR, No. 4, Feb. 1969, 14-24. In 1875 Harris moved his 
Brotherhood of the New Life colony from Brocton, N.Y., to Santa Rosa, Cal. Records 
indicate a successful 16-year stay which ended with the arrival of Alzire Chevaillier, a 
magazine writer and fellow spiritualist. Her frequent public allegations of fraud and 
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moral improprieties aroused a controversy that ruined Harris's reputation and resulted 
in the colony's dissolution. —J.R.P. 


1319. Slade, Joseph W. Thomas Lake Harris (1823-1906), MarkR, No. 4, Feb. 1969, 
5-11. Examination of Harris's theology, socialism, and poetry shows that he was not 
an original thinker but imposed upon each area his highly eccentric cast of mind. He 
is of interest today primarily because he "embodies the hopes and absurdities of an era 
of great ferment." —J. R.P. 


Cf: Item 1405, 


William Dean Howells 


1320. Towers, Tom H. Savagery and Civilization: The Moral Dimensions of Howells's 
A BOY'S TOWN, AL, 40:4, Jan. 1969, 499-509. A Boy's Town clearly presents the 
innate evil in children. But Howells also shows an innate goodness—represented by the 
wild boy-—which, however, must be cultivated by what he calls civilization—represented 
by Howells's father and brother. —J.C.A. 


1321. Tanselle, О. Thomas. The Boston Seasons of Silas Lapham, SNovel, 1:1, Sp. 
1969, 60-66. In The Rise of Silas Lapham, Howells made metaphor not only out of 
houses but also out of the contrast between the natural progress of the seasons and the 
artificial fashion of a long summer exodus from town. As a social climber Lapham 
moves awkwardly from his unfashionable summer residence in town for business 
reasons, through his fall visits to his pretentious new house, to his winter-time failure 
at the height of the social season. As a man he finds pleasure and insight into life 
in al] these seasons when he turns his back on the symbols of artificiality. Significantly, 
the climactic fire and the move to Vermont combine the twin metaphors of seasons and 
houses. This view of the novel explains some apparently superfluous passages. 

| —W.H.M. 


1322. Cumpiano, Marion W. The Dark Side of THEIR WEDDING JOURNEY, AL, 
40:4, Jan. 1969, 472-486. Their Wedding Journey pictures the evils of both human 
civilization and nature in its descriptions and its imagery. The reader should not be 
misled by the somewhat ironic optimism of the protagonists. —J.C.A. 


1323. Kirk, Clara, and Rudolf Kirk. William Dean Howells, George William Curtis, 
and the “Haymarket Affair," AL, 40:4, Jan. 1969, 487-498. The change, between 1886 
and 1887, in Howells's views from conservative to radical probably came about from 
his reading of August Spies’ Autobiography, by Niña Van Zandt, and A Concise History 
of the Great Trial of the Chicago Anarchists in 1886, by Dyer D. Lum. Howells's 
correspondence [published here for the first time] with Curtis, editor of Harper's Weekly, 
showed that he hoped that Curtis would take up the Anarchists' cause. --ГС.А. 


Henry James 
1324. Haslam, Gerald. Olive Chancellor's Painful Victory in THE BOSTONIANS, RS, 
36:3, Sept. 1968, 232-237. 'The key to Olive Chancellor's character is not her lesbianism, 
but her need to commit herself to experience. At first she attempts to communicate 
with society through Verena, but when Verena is lost, Olive's subsequent suffering leads 
her to a new understanding of her own nature, and she is at last ready to realize its 
potential. —R.L. 
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1325. Hamblen, Abigail Ann. Two Almost-Forgotten Innocents, Cresset, 30:10, Oct. 
1967, 16-17. - Tarkington’s Claire Ambler (1928) duplicates Henry James’s Daisy Miller 
(1878). Both analyze American innocence. Claire is told by an English male acquain- 
tance that American girls abroad may be more democratic than they are at home since 
they seem to find all foreigners equally acceptable if they make a presentable appear- 
ance. Tarkington seems to have grasped the essence of a problem which James merely 
intuits. —J.J.M. 


1326. Houghton, Donald E. Attitude and Illness in James’ DAISY MILLER, L&P, 
19:1, 1969, 51-59. In Daisy Miller the traumatic experience of Europe adversely affects 
the health of the Americans. Their illness is a psychosomatic manifestation of their 
wrong or negative attitudes toward the European environment. These ills range from 
minor discomforts, headaches, to a fatal disease. However, those who have the proper 
attitude, accepting Europe on its own terms, thrive while there. --М.К. 


1327. Tytell, John. Henry James and the Romance, MarkR, No. 5, May 1969, 1-2. 
The structure and inconsistent moods of an early story, De Grey: a Romance, are indi- 
cations of: James’s first confused attempts to choose for his mode realism or 19th- 
century romanticism as practiced by Poe and Hawthorne. | —J.R.P. 


1328. Monteiro, George. Addendum fo Edel and Laurence: Henry James’s FUTURE 
OF THE NOVEL, PBSA, 63:2, 2nd Qt. 1969, 130. A previously unrecorded con- 
temporary appearance of James’s essay is in the New York Times Saturday Review, 
August 11, 1900, p. 541. [Leon Edel and Dan H. Laurence, eds., A Bibliography of 
Henry James (R. Hart-Davis, 1957)]. ‚ —G.T.T. 


1329. Grover, P. В. Mérimée’s Influence on Henry James, MLR, 63:4, Oct. 1968, 
810-817. Among the early lessons James drew from Mérimée were emphasis upon plot, 
the use of significant detail to convey emotion, and the “presence of strong passions.” 
Even in his later stories when he moved further away from Mérimée in both type of 
action and character analysis, James never forsook the strong narrative element that 
held everything together. An examination of The Last of the Valerii and La Vénus 
d'Ille, for example, shows quite obvious parallels in the similarity of the donnée and 
the mixture of realism and the fantastic. A final important link,is that through 
Mérimée James may have become acquainted with the writings of Turgenev. —C.R.A. 


1330. Bazzanella, Dominic J. The Conclusion to THE PORTRAIT OF A LADY 
Re-examined, AL, 41:1, Mar. 1969, 55-63. James revised the concluding lines of The 
Portrait of a Lady for the 1908 New York Edition in order to remove any ambiguity 
about Isabel Archer’s decision to return to Osmond and in order to deemphasize the 
importance of Henrietta Stackpole’s point of view in the narrative. —J.C.A. 


1331. Kleinberg, Seymour. Ambiguity and Ambivalence: ће Psychology of. Sexuality 
in Henry James’s THE PORTRAIT OF A LADY, MarkR, No. 5, May 1969, 2-7. 
Sexual ambivalence is one of James’s major themes. He treats it ambiguously and 
obliquely because of his own taste, the conventions of the 19th-century novel, and the 
fact that such a theme cannot be rendered explicitly. His most oblique and intricate 
treatment of the theme is found in the character of Isabel Archer, who ultimately 
“depicts the modern tragedy of suffering without redemption.” —J.R.P. 


1332. Tribble, Joseph І. Cherbuliez’s LE ROMAN D'UNE HONNETTE FEMME: 
Another Source of James’s THE PORTRAIT OF A LADY, AL, 40:3, Nov. 1968, 
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279-293. James was indebted for the plot, characterization, and symbolism of The 
Portrait of a Lady to Cherbuliezs Le Roman d'une Honnéte Femme, which he had 
read before 1873. He greatly improved upon his model, partly uis his use of 
other sources already known. —J.C.A. 


1333. Siegel, Paul М. “Miss Jessel”: . Mirror Image of the Governess, L&P, 18:1, 
1968, 30-38. In each of the four appearances of the apparitional Miss Jessel in The 
Turn of the Screw, she faithfully and unfailingly mirrors the actions of the governess. 
The effect is to suggest that Miss Jessel is a projection of the governess herself, a 
shadowy portion of her personality which she does not wish to recognize. The hallu- 
cinationist reading of the story is therefore valid. —M.K. 


1334. Martin, Robert K. Henry James and the Harvard College Library, AL, 41:1, 
Mar. 1969, 95-103. James's borrowings from the Harvard College Library in 1862-1863 
and 1867-1871 show James's interest not only in fiction, drama, and poetry, but in 
history and biography. [The chronological list is printed with an alphabetized list in 
which specific editions have been noted whenever possible.] —J.C.À. 


Mark Twain 


1335. ALL RIGHT! from THE CARPET-BAG-—Possibly Twain? Twainian, 26: 6, 
Nov.-Dec. 1967, 1-2. All Right, a story in The Carpet-Bag for June 14, 1851, is one 
of a group of items of unknown authorship on file at the Mark Twain Research Founda- 
tion, Perry, Missouri. The story [reprinted here] is possibly by Twain. —J.C.A. . 


1336. Letter from Daughter of C. H. Webb, Twainian, 26:5, Sept.-Oct. 1967, 3. [A 
letter to Paine from Elizabeth Webb, n.d., speaks of the play The Celebrated Jumping 
Frog, of which she has a Ms.] —J.C.A. 


1337. Jones, Joseph. Mark Twain’s CONNECTICUT YANKEE and Australian 
Nationalism, AL, 40:2, May 1968, 227-231. The enthusiastic reception in Australia of 
this novel, especially by the Sydney Bulletin (March 8, 1890), reflects the political 
pressure for independence from English rule. —J, С А. 


1338. Rust, Richard Dilworth. Americanisms in A CONNECTICUT YANKEE, SAB, 
33:3, May 1968, 11-13. Much of the humor in Twain’s novel is attributable to Amer- 
icanisms. Twain sets up & contrast between medieval England and modern America 
through "a barrage of terms which are an index to those things most distinctly Amer- 
ican in the 19th century." The Americanisms dwindle as the book progresses, until 
finally Hank Morgan's diction identifies him with the society he tried to change. Thus 
Twain exposes the inability of American technology to produce needed changes. 
—J.J.M. 


1339. Ensor, Allison. The Contributions of Charles Webster and Albert Bigelow Paine 
to HUCKLEBERRY FINN, AL, 40:2, May 1968, 222-227. The-chapter titles in 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn were not written by Twain but by Webster for the 
first American edition (1885) and by Paine for the Author’s National Edition (1912). 
Webster’s titles, though evidently authorized by Twain, are inimical to the first-person 
point of view of the novel. —J.C.A. 


1340. Solomon, Jack. HUCKLEBERRY FINN and the Tradition of THE ODYSSEY, 
SAB, 33:2, Mar. 1968, 11-13. Twain probably did not intend a conscious parallel with 
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The Odyssey when he wrote Huckleberry Finn, but a number of parallels may have been 
heritage-germinated. Both Huck and Ulysses are national heroes of a youthful nation; 
the will to freedom is high among the aspirations of each; and parallels in action occur: 
Huck is held imprisoned on an island in a hut, Calypso holds Ulysses prisoner. Homer 
has 12 chapters of final action after only eight chapters of journey. In this context 
Twain is not at fault for giving 11 chapters to the final episode, following 25 journey 
chapters. —J.J.M. 


1341. LIFE AS I FIND IT or POOR LITTLE STEPHEN GIRARD, Twainian, 27:4, 
Jul-Aug. 1968, 1. [This is a reprint of Twain’s Life as I Find It from the Boston 
Evening Transcript, Magazine Section, April 27, 1935.] —]J.C.A. 


1342. Rees, Robert A., and Richard Dilworth Rust. Mark Twain’s THE TURNING 
POINT OF MY LIFE, AL, 40:4, Jan. 1969, 524-535. An examination of the two 
substantive drafts and the six other versions of Twain’s The Turning Point of My 
Life, his last work written for publication, reveals the effects of the silent criticism of 
Jean Clemens and Paine as well as the acute self-criticism of the author. --ЛС.А. 


1343. Mark Twain on Lynching, Twainian, 26:6, Nov-Dec. 1967, 3. On June 3, 1902, 
Twain passed through Paris, Missouri, and made а short speech from the train. Later 
he commented on a recent lynching in the town. —]J.C.A. 


‚ 1344. Kaplan, Justin. On Mark Twain: “Never Quite Sane in the Night,” PsyR, 56:1, 

Sp. 1969, 6-7, 113-127. [This extended excerpt of a portion of a chapter from (Kaplan's) 
biography of Twain, Mr. Clemens and Mark Twain (Simon and Schuster, 1968), 
illustrates the catastrophic elements of a prolonged paranormal or peak experience in 
his life.] At the age of 61, after the death of his beloved daughter Susy, Twain was 
plunged into a severe disorientation of time, reality and fantasy. He suffered tremen- 
dous guilt and was extremely bitter about life as he explored and exploited his dream 
self. —M.K. 


1345. Stern, Madeleine B. Mark Twain Had His Head Examined, AL, 41:2, May 
1969, 207-218. Though he ridiculed phrenology in his Autobfography, Twain 
underwent phrenological examinations at least three times. An analysis of his character 
by Dr. Edgar C. Beall on the basis of such an examination was published in the 
Phrenological Journal of April 1901 [reprinted here]. It stresses Twain’s seriousness 
and reforming nature. The Journal also published a reminiscence of that examination 
in its June 1910 issue [also reprinted]. —]J.C.A. 


1346. Waldron, Eli. Mark Twain: The World He Left Behind, Holiday, 30:1, July 
1961, 54-55; 72-75; 97-99, Death and disaster, lightning bolts, and other evidences of 
the wrath of God visited upon the sinful citizens of Hannibal, Missouri, were among 
the most prominent recollections Mark Twain had of his childhood. —L.T. 


1347. Identification of Mark Twain Material, Twainian, 26:5, Sept.-Oct. 1967, 4. 
Identifying and dating certain lines by Twain from Paine’s collection present problems. 
-Г.С.А. 


1348. Mark Twain’s Marginal Notes on Girard College, Twainian, 27:3, May-June 
1968, 1-4. Twain’s notes [partly printed here] in his copy of Richard B. Westbrook’s 
Girard’s Will and Girard College Theology (1888) show his own concern with morality 
as opposed to sectarianism. —J.C.A. 
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1349. Stephen Girard Will and Girard College, Twainian, 27:4, Jul.-Aug. 1968, 2-4. 
Twain's marginal notes in Westbrook’s Girard’s Will and Girard College Theology show 
his hatred of religious dogma and belief in & general morality. —]J.C.A. 


1350. THE LIFE, LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF GEORGE TICKNOR, Twainian, 
27:4, Jul-Aug. 1968, 4. Twain's copy of The Life, Letters and Journals of George 
Ticknor (1876) reveals the breadth the Twain’s interests. —J.CA 


1351. Mark Twain’s Marginal Notations on LIFE, LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF 
GEORGE TICKNOR, Twainian, 27:5, Sept.-Oct. 1968, 1-4. Twain’s markings in his 
copy of Ticknor’s book indicate an interest in Spanish life—clerics, bull fights, outlaws, 
and travel. —J.C.A. 


1352. Letters from Susan Crane to Paine, Twainian, 26:5, Sept.-Oct. 1967, 1-3. [Letters 
to Paine from Susan L. Crane (Twain’s sister-in-law), April 29, 1910; October 19, 1911; 
January 2, 1913; May 1, 1913; and from Susan S. Crane, May 14, 1911, talk of Paine’s 
travels, of his biography of Twain, and of Twain’s surviving relatives.] —J.C.A. 


1353. Francis H. Skrine to Paine, Twainian, 26:5, Sept.-Oct. 1967, 3. [A letter to 
Paine from Francis H. Skrine, a British government official whom Twain met in India, 
encloses a memorandum of the acquaintance from 1896 to 1902. The memorandum 
is not printed here.] —].C.A. 


1354. Joe Goodman Letters, Twainian, 26:5, Sept.-Oct. 1967, 3-4. [Letters to Paine ` 
from Joseph T. Goodman (Twain's editor on the Virginia City Territorial Enterprise), 
November 28 (no year); January 20, 1911; and January 19 (no year) speak of a photo- 
graph of Dan de Quille (William Wright) and of a lost Ms.] —]J.C.A. 


1355. 1838 Letter from Florida, Missouri, Found, Twainian, 26:6, Nov.-Dec. 1967, 
2-3. [A letter from John A. Quarles, Twain's uncle, to James T. Quarles, August 14, 
1838, speaks of business and politics in Florida, Missouri.] —J.C.A. 


1356. Letters from William Evarts Benjamin to Paine, Twainian, 26:6, Nov.-Dec. 
1967, 4. [Letters from Benjamin to Paine, May 13, May 18, May 28, and June 15, 
1910, speak of a speech by Twain, an article on Twain by Charles Lancaster, a plan for 
a biography of Park Benjamin (the writer's father), and some letters by Twain.] —J.C.A. 


1357. The University of California Collection, Howe’s COUNTRY TOWN, Twainian, 
27:2, Mar.-Apr. 1968, 1-2. [A letter of February 12, 1884, from Twain to Edgar 
Watson Howe criticizes and commends Howe’s Story of a Country Town.] —]J.C.A. 


1358. Prigress in Ше Mark Twain Region, Twainian, 26:5, Sept-Oct. 1967, 1. 
Over ths past 20 years, the State of Missouri has made several improvements іп the 
sites and contents of the various Mark Twain shrines. A letter from Clara Clemens 
to Chester L. Davis, September 3, 1958, talks of furniture that was brought from Twain's 
Hartford home to the museum at Florida, Missouri. [The letter is printed] —J.C.A. 


139. Modern Language Association Center for Editlons of American Authors, Works 
on Mark Twain, Twainian, 27:2, Mar.-Apr. 1968, 2-4. The MLA-CEAA hopes to pro- 
dice several hundred definitive editions of the works of major American authors by 
977. —Ј.СА. 
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1360. Mark Twain Items from ABSTRACTS OF ENGLISH STUDIES in 1967, 
Twainian, 27:1, Jan.-Feb. 1968, 1-4. [This reprints abstracts of articles on 'Twain that 
appeared in AES during 1967.] —]J.C.A. 


Henry Van Dyke 
1361. Baum, Bernard. God of Hosts and Hostesses, SHR, 3:2, Sp. 1969, 126-137. 
Van Dyke's once popular Story of the Other Wise Man (1892) is both “a homiletic 
piece" and an "interesting cultural mirror" of the "prudent utilitarianism mingled with 
dreamy sentimentalism" characteristic of the Genteel Tradition. Its descriptions are 
tableaux; its rhetoric suggests what Kierkegaard calls the “hedonism of religiosity.” 
The story reflects confusion between the aesthetic and the religious, egotism, and the 
evasion of truth in a Horatio Alger type of optimistic social gospel. —S.M.A.W. 


Fiction 


1362. Wankmiller, Madelyn C. Lucretia P. Hale and the Peterkin: Papers, HornB, 
34:2, Apr. 1968, 95-103, 137-147. In 1865, Oliver Wendell Holmes suggested to the 
editors of The Aflantic Monthly that they initiate a children's magazine that would 
counter the ubiquitous didacticism and moralizing then so prevalent in the popular 
children's press. Renowned authors like Stowe, Alcott, Elizabeth Phelps, Dickens, 
Whittier, Lowell, and Longfellow were invited to contribute. By 1868, the magazine 
had acquired the title of Our Young Folks and had published the first of what was to 
become the famous “Peterkin Papers.” During the next nine years, Lucretia P. Hale, 
the author of the “Peterkin Papers,” continued to contribute her stories based on the 
Peterkin family. The “Peterkin’s” were the first nonsense stories written for children 
and as such became the precursors of Mrs, Popper's Penguins and other character tales 
for children. \ —]J.H.S. 


VL TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Edward Albee 
1363. Schwarz, Karl. Edward Albees ZOO STORY, NS, 18:6, Tune 1969, 261-267. 
The play's intention is to disturb the audience and to prod them into reflections about 
what they have seen. Albee achieves this through a shock finale and through doubly 
distorted parallels between the story of Jerry and the dog and the action involving 
Jerry and Peter. (In German) —K.P.SJ. 


1364. Woods, Linda L. Isolation and the Barrier of Language in THE ZOO STORY, 
RS, 36:3, Sept. 1968, 224-231. The theme of The Zoo Story is human isolation, stated 
and demonstrated in the dialogue of the play. The impotence of the language is func- 
tional, demonstrating the inability to communicate. Thus Peter is too ithibited and 
‘constrained to speak of the truth of his own existence, and Jerry, in his freer, apparently 
more communicative colloquial manner adopts flippancy as a kind of armor, isolating 
him from a full facing of truth, despite his various attempts to use language io express 
what he. really feels. | —R.L. 
| . Sherwood Anderson 3 
1365. Spencer, Benjamin T. Sherwood Anderson: American Mythopoeist, AL, 41:1, 
Mer. 1969, 1-18. Anderson's achievements and failings can be explained by an дег. 
standing of his mythopoeic approach to his art. He aimed at expressing the myhic 
forces of American life— American loneliness, the soil, the small town, woman, а 
finally and unsuccessfully the machine. His means of expression was subjective, "n 
the tradition of Emerson, Whitman, and Twain. —J.C.A. 
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James Baldwin 


1366. Alexander, Charlotte. The “Stink” of Reality: Mothers and Whores in James 
Baldwin's Fiction, L&P, 18:1, 1968, 9-26. In Baldwin's fiction to remain clean is to 
keep a distance, to cling to innocence; to stink is to become involved, to risk loss of 

purity or control. Baldwin's male characters seldom can confront this stink of reality, 
meaning physical intimacy with men or women, positively. Yet as Baldwin insists upon 
sensuality as the basis of ideal love we see that he is thus criticizing the imperfect 
behavior of his characters. —M.K. 


John Barth 


1367. T Beverly. The Anti-Novels of John Barth, ChiR, 20:3, Nov. 1968, 95-109. 
Barth's fiction has moved toward the repudiation of narrative art. Beneath the laughter 
is an increasing sorrow and disgust, a growing nihilism; though the author seeks to 
discover himself and us, he succeeds only in making the point that there are no answers. 
Even the form becomes nihilistic; the book becomes "an anti-novelistic assault upon 
itself.” But if Barth is convinced of the failure of art, he is also convinced of the 
“failure of failure,” and so continues writing; if art may not be fully affirmed, silence 
must still be negated. | —R.L. 


Saul Bellow 


1368. de Rambures, Jean-Louis. La Fin du Heros Muscle: HERZOG de Saul Bellow, 
Realites, No. 248, Sept. 1966, 99-105. Bellow, the most important living American 
nóvelist, has created in the figure of Herzog a new kind of American hero, one who 
replaces the earlier hero's Puritan certainty with a philosophy of doubt. He substitutes 
for the Puritan's cult of virility an equally extreme emphasis on intelligence. [A three- 
page excerpt from Herzog follows.] (In French) —G.R.W. 


James Branch Cabell 


1369. MacDonald, Edgar E. The Glasgow-Cabell Entente, AL, 41:1, Mar. 1969, 76-91. 
The acquaintance of Cabell and Glasgow was not one of idyllic intimacy as has been 
supposed. Each benefited by the other’s critical support. Cabell contributed significantly 
to Glasgow’s work in editorial advice and revision, yet, partly because of his spoofing 
review of her A Certain Measure, she never acknowledged her debt to him. -—J.C.A. 


Willa Cather 


1370. Bush, Sargent, Jr. SHADOWS ON THE ROCK and Willa Cather’s View of. the 
Past, QQ, 76:2, Sum. 1969, 269-285. Auclair, the novel’s central character, fails to 
deal successfully with the past to which, as a French immigrant in Canada, he has no 
real connections. His mistake is to neglect the importance of the present. The life of 
Auclair’s. daughter Cécile demonstrates Cather’ s view of a harmonious welding of past 
and present. —K.P. 5. J. 


1371. Schneider, Sister Lucy. Artlstry and Intuition: Willa Cather's «Land-Philosopliy," 
SDR, 6:4, Win. 1968-69, 53-64. Out of Cather’s "grand passion," the land and the 
folk of the flat-country, came the “land-philosophy” that has shaped her chief works. 
From the images of land and rock come all the symbolic meanings: the land is е 
sign: of essences, it is good in itself, it pulls man to itself, its plains speak of breadth 
and vision, it fosters transcendente. Chronologically Cather's fiction shows both a 
poe in the meaning of the land and a Steady application of her “land-philosophy.” 

E —S. BI 
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1372. Slote, Bernice. Willa Cather Reports Chautauqua 1894, PrS, 43:1, Sp. 1969, 
117-128. When the annual Nebraska Chautauqua Assembly met in Crete, Nebraska, 
July 3 to July 14, 1894, Willa Cather wrote nine “signed feature articles’ for the 
Lincoln Evening News. Reporting not only the events and the talks, she wrote “her 
first extended response to musical artists of quality.” —H.P. 


J. S. Cotter 
1373. Combecher, Hans. Zu einem afroamerikanischen Gedicht von Joseph S. Cotter, 
NS, 18:7, July 1969, 348-350. The sincerity of the statement made in Cotter's poem 
And What Shall You Say? is reinforced by its African rhythms. (In German) —K.P.SJ. 


Hart Crane 
1374. Katz, Joseph. CALM Addendum No. 1: Hart Crane, PBSA, 63:2, 2nd Qt. 1969, 
130. A Song for Happy Feast Days, written by Crane in 1914 m a copy of Burns's 
poems, should be added to Kenneth A. Lohf's The Literary Manuscripts of Hart Crane 
(Ohio State U. Press, 1967). —G.T.T. 


Harold L. Davis 
1375. Jones, Phillip L. The West of H. L. Davis, SDR, 6:4, Win. 1968-69, 72-84. 
Davis's novels are authentically of the West, anthropologically and historically. From 
an omnipotent point of view, he gives a plethora of simple but significant detail, some- 
times philosophically, sometimes with sardonic humor. His style is earthy, his lan- 
guage often colloquial; his characters have heroism without heroics, and his most 


commonly used structure is the picaresque. —S.R.L. 


Theodore Dreiser 


1376. Katope, Christopher G. SISTER CARRIE and Spencer’s FIRST PRINCIPLES, 
AL, 41:1, Mar. 1969, 64-75. Spencer’s laws of evolution and dissolution, set forth in 
his First Principles, form the structural basis of Dreiser’s Sister Carrle— Carrie's rising 
and Hurstwood's declining fortunes. Furthermore, Dreiser used Spencer’s concepts of 
forces and motion in his characterization and plot development. —J.C.A. 


1377. Salzman, Jack. Dreiser and Ade: A Note on the Text of SISTER CARRIE, AL, 
40:4, Jan. 1969, 544-548. Dreiser's smali debt in Sister Carrie to Ade's Fables in Slang 
is clear if one compares a paragraph that Dreiser deleted or modified in editions 
following the first. —J.C.A. 


1378. Scott, Kenneth W. Did Dreiser Cut Up Jack Harkaway? MarkR, No. 2, May 
1968, 1-4. Evidence indicates that between 1904 and 1906 Dreiser edited Hemyng’s 
popular Victorian Harkaway stories for republication in America. His revisions show 
skill and perception, particularly those designed to bring the stories up to date and 
also make them more American in detail and tone. —]J.R.P. 


Wiliam Faulkner 


1379. Atkins, Anselm. The Matched Halves of ABSALOM, ABSALOM! MFS, 15:2, 
Sum. 1969, 264-265. Miss Rosa’s narration of the Sutpen saga (Chapters I-V) and 
Quentin’s and Shreve’s retelling and interpretation of it (Chapters VI-IX) are carefully 
matched and balanced in respect to structure and descriptive details. —W.E. 


1380. Presley, Delma Eugene. Is Reverend Whitfield a Hypocrite? RS, 36:1, Mar. 
1968, 57-61. The Reverend Whitfield of Faulkner’s As I Lay Dying neither sounds 
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nor acts like the hypocrite critics have accused him of being. Не is а victim of his 
environment and does not confess his love affair with Addie Bundren simply because 
she dies before he can do so; his task is not to confress but to become God's comforting 
shepherd. Whitfield is one of the Faulknerian characters who represent endurance. 

—R.L. 


1381. Sanderlin, Robert Reed. AS I LAY DYING: Christian Symbols and Thematic 
Implications, SoQ, 7:2, Jan. 1969, 155-166. Faulkner has enriched As I Lay Dying by 
his use of the Hebraic-Christian tradition. Thematically the journey to bury Addie may 
be seen as a pilgrimage involving the experience of moral judgment. Biblical symbolism 
(sometimes ironic in implication) is suggested as the coffin may be viewed as the ark 
of the Covenant, Anse as a patriarch (especially Noah), Dewey Dell as the Virgin Mary, 
Vardaman as the devout believer, Darl as a prophet, Jewel as the “pearl of great price,” 
and Cash as Christ Judgment comes through water (flood) and fire, and through 
Addie's testing of meaningless words. Only Cash survives the test and judgment, to 
emerge a person of great insight and commitment. —R.M.V.K. 


1382. Smith, Julian. A Source for Faulkner's A FABLE, AL, 40:3, Nov. 1968, 394- 
397. Many similarities in plot and characterization reveal that Faulkner’s A Fable is 
indebted to Humphrey Cobb's Paths of Glory (1935). —J.C.A. 


1383, Payne, Ladell The Trilogy: Faulkners Comic Epic in Prose, SNovel, 1:1, Sp. 
1969, 27-37. Fielding's concept of the novel has influenced a line of American as well 
as British novelists, right down to the reappearance of the "comic epic poem in prose" 
in Faulkner's Snopes trilogy. The comic use of an epic frame of reference includes 
epic devices used in a mock-epic spirit, bizarre parallels of character and incident to 
classical epics and medieval romances, and a richly poetic prose in which irony underlies 
the solemn tone. In contrast to Fielding, Faulkner wrote with an overall tone which 
is contemporary rather than neoclassical because his romantic tragi-comedy replaces 
Fielding's pure comedy. —W.H.M. 


1384. Mellard, James M. Jason Compson: Humor, Hostility and the Rhetoric of 
Aggression, SHR, 3:3, Sum. 1969, 259-267. Jason's rhetoric of humor and hostility 
exhibits Freud's three forms: humor, basically self-protective; the comic, tending to 
deteriorate into querulousness and frustration or the cruelty of practical jokes; wit, 
converging with attack. Jason's aggressive rhetoric characterizes him, depicting a 
demonic world that reflects his self-pity and self-contempt. This rhetoric is also a 
form of satire as narrative mode juxtaposed to Benjy's "ironic version of pastoral," 
Quentin's “lyrical tragedy," and Dilsey’s “mimetic rhetoric" concluding “ап earthly 
commedia." —S.M.A.W. 


1385. Boswell, George W. Picturesque Faulknerisms, UMSE, 9, 1968, 47-56. Faulk- 
ners mastery of language can be seen in the following: "pronunciation, names, diction, 
morphology, figurative language, syntax, titles of his books and short stories, and pro- 
verbia] expressions" [instances of each are enumerated]. —S$.M.A.W. 


1386. Howell, Elmo. William Faulkner: the Substance of Faith, BYUS, 9:4, Sum. 
1969, 453-462. Faulkner's fiction "is one of the strongest affirmations of faith" in 
American literature. His work reflects the values of a Christian culture—a code of 
conduct demanding honor, pride, honesty, and loyalty. His characters, for the most part, 
were brought up by the code, and their simple faith sustains them through generations. 
It is the modern threat to such values that creates the tension in his fiction.  —S.M.A. 
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1387. Winn, James A. Faulkner's Revisions: A Stylist at Work, AL, 41:2, May 1969, 
231-250. Faulkner was always a scrupulous and skillful reviser of his work. Manu- 
scripts in the Alderman Library of the University of Virginia show that he customarily 
wrote a first draft in longhand, corrected that, then typed it with many alterations, 
corrected the typescript, and finally made minor changes in the galleys. His revisions 
can be classified as expansions, contractions, substitutions, and reorganizations, though 
these operations occurred simultaneously and often involved improvements of style 
on several levels. —J.C.A. 


F. Scott Fitzgerald 


1388. Edenbaum, Robert І. BABYLON REVISITED: A Psychological Note on Е. 
Scott Fitzgerald, L&P, 18:1, 1968, 27-29. Charlie Wales loses the guardianship of his 
daughter when two old friends turn up drunk. But he himself is responsible for the 
loss because he provides the information that proves his undoing. This self-destructive 
act suggests that he fears his own failings in his past and the future and suffers from 
guilt. Fitzgerald is really projecting his own situation into Charlie Wales's; —M.K. 


1389. Crim, Lottie R., and Neal B. Houston. The Catalog of Names in THE GREAT 
GATSBY, RS, 36:2, June 1968, 113-130. In this work the names of the title character, 
the major characters, the minor characters, and the persons who attend Gatsby’s parties 
all challenge the reader to discover their subtle significances. Most of the 105 have 
self-identifying names: Fitzgerald uses the meaning of proper names, slang, foreign 
words, animal symbols, water symbols, plants, the names of famous men, and many 
other sources to create “ап intricate sense of symbolic association.” —R.L. 


1390. Gross, Barry. THIS SIDE OF PARADISE: The Dominating Intention, SNovel, 
1:1, Sp. 1969, 51-59. In this first novel, Fitzgerald develops his usual theme, that only 
struggle gives value to the chaos of modern life. Amory Blaine is searching for a 
pattern to life from his adolescent philosophy, through his love affairs, to his final 
deliberate isolation of himself from society. Dick Humbird, the apparent acme of 
success in the 20’s, turns out to be the Devil. Isabelle and Rosalind Conning represent 
beauty in sex, but Fitzgerald felt that beauty is often linked with evil, and, further, 
these women insist on temporary love with Amory. By voluntarily assuming responsi- 
bility for the Mann Act crime of Rosalind’s brother, Amory deliberately cuts himself 
off from social approval in his times. —W.H.M. 


Robert Frost 


1391. Basler, Roy P. Yankee Vergil—Robert Frost in Washington, Voyages, 2:4, Sp. 
1969, 8-22. From 1958 to 1962, Frost was Consultant in Poetry at the Library of 
Congress, and in that position. he wanted to make "the politicians and statesmen more 
aware of their responsibility to the arts.” His presence in Washington helped lend 
impetus to the establishment of the Kennedy Center and the National Foundation on 
the Arts and the Humanities. —B.F. 


Barbara Garson 
1392. DePrins, P. Makkelijke, Macbird, VIG, 51:8, Aug. 1967, 394-395. Although 
Garson's clever and intelligent, though naive, political satire Macbird was over the 
heads of the Dutch audience which saw it in translation, its performance in the Nether- 
lands raises the questions of why it could not have been performed equally well in 
Belgium and why no similar satires are written on Belgian political problems. -—S.J.S. 
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Ellen Glasgow 
Cf.: Item 1369. 


Lorrame Hansberry 
1393. Baldwin, James. Sweet Lorralne, Esquire, 72:5, Nov. 1969, 139-140. "A small, 
shy, determined person," Hansberry possessed an "absolutely impersonal ambition" 
and a sense of the reality that in America artist and audience are isolated; for the black 
artist, already isolated by his race, the double isolation is fatal. But she refused to let 
this reality destroy her. She sought to change things, knowing tbat art can do this. 
Raisin cannot yet be assessed accurately: we are still too guilty. Brustein may be too 
didactic; yet it has the power to force the viewer to judge himself. [Pages 140-141 
contain notes kept by Miss Hansberry during the last years of her life; they will appear 
in а book to be titled То Be Young, Gifted and Black.] —J.S.P. 


H. R. Hays 
1394. Brand, Millen. A Poet to Read: Millen Brand on H. R. Hays, Voyages, 2:4, 
Sp. 1969, 40-42. Hays's poetry is characterized by its elliptical style and short lines. 
In his works Hays is "personal, possesses a "childhood naivete," and characterizes 
famous men. —B.F. 


Ernest Hemingway 
1395. Cecil, L. Moffitt. The Color of A FAREWELL TO ARMS, RS, 36:2, June 
1968, 168-173. Red, black, white, and gray are successively the dominant color images 
of Hemingway's A Farewell to Arms, and are projected through blood (war, wine, and 
sex), night (when much of the action takes place), snow (serenity, usually unattainable), 
and rain (death). —R.L. 


1396. Yokelson, Joseph B. A Dante-Parallel in Hemingways A WAY YOU'LL 
NEVER BE, AL, 41:2, May 1969, 279-280. A lieutenant who challenges Nick Adams 
in A Way You'll Never Be is similar to Charon in Dante's Inferno. The reference is 
reinforced later when Nick imagines a canal and a boat. —J.C. A. 


1397. Bruccoli, Matthew J. Ernest Hemingway as Cub Reporter, Esquire, 70:6, Dec. 
1968, 207, 265. Interviewed 25 years later; Hemingway paid tribute to the Kansas City 
Star for its training him as a writer between fall 1917 and spring 1918, when he worked 
there as a cub reporter. He said be particularly valued the style book there, which 
stressed “clarity, conciseness, and accuracy.” A front-page, full-column story [here 
reproduced] of a gun battle between city detectives and Internal Revenue men (mis- 
taken identity being involved) “presages not his style, but his fundamental approach to 
fiction—his distrust of anything he had not experienced.” Hemingway, who witnessed 
the shooting, may, however, have telephoned the story to a rewrite man; this may 
explain certain inaccuracies in the account. No June appeared on it or on anything 
Hemingway wrote for the Star, -- —]J.S.P. 


Arthur Kopit 
1398. Lahr, John. Arthur Kopit's INDIANS: Dramatizing Natlonal Amnesia, EverR, 
13:71, Oct. 1969, 19-21, 63-67. Indians exposes American duplicity in its romantic 
treatment of the Western frontier. Kopit's morality reveals the exploitation of "inferior" 
peoples as the price paid for the myth of frontier freedom and achievement. The "West 
as an idea holds the seeds of democracy"; but in fact, although myth about the West 
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denies the reality, “the West as fact reflects the betrayal of democracy." This process 
of myth-making is the material of Kopit's play as revealed through the ambiguity of the 
career of Buffalo Bill. —D.G. 


Robert Lowell 


1399. Nelson, Rudolph L. A Note on the Evolution of Robert Lowell’s THE PUBLIC 
GARDEN, AL, 41:1, Mar. 1969, 106-110. The "recasting" Lowell performed on "an 
old confusing poem" to produce The Public Garden in For the Union Dead (1964) 
amounted to excerpting favored images and embodying them in a largely new poem. 
Actually, it was originally two poems, David and Bathsheba and Bathsheba's Lament in 
the Garden in the Nation, May 17, 1947, republished, with changes, as one poem in 
Poems, 1938-1949 and The Mills of the Kavanaughs before its metamorphosis in For 
the Union Dead. —]J.C.A. 


Norman Mailer 


1400. de Rambures, Jean-Louis. Norman Mailer: l'enfant terrible des lettres ameri- 
caines, Realites, No. 269, June 1968, 95-105. [This biographical treatment of Mailer, 
which emphasizes his interest in violence, is followed by a very brief excerpt from Why 
are We in Vietnam?] (In French) GROW. 


1401. Toback, James. At Play in the Flelds of the Bored, Esquire, 70:6, Dec. 1968, 
150-153, 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 34, 36. Seen initially as an object of adulation, Mailer 
becomes something different as a young writer views him under various circumstances 
over a period of time. A five-day party in connection with an original movie being 
made (featuring Mailer) to reveal reality does just that, albeit differently than expected, 
as it fuses "jealousy and admiration, friendship and betrayal, ego and alter ego, role- 
player and role." | —1.5.Р. 


Edwin Markham 
1402. Markham and Gorky, MarkR, No. 1, Feb. 1968, 1-2. Markham's belief that the 
world needed a new social and political order, and his love of Russian literature, led him 
to approve socialist movements. In 1906 Gorky visited the United States to raise funds 
for the Russian revolutionary movement and became acquainted with Markham, who 
supported Gorky's cause and defended him donne critics when his moral behavior was 
attacked. | —J.R.P. 


1403. A Selection of Letters from the Markham Archives, MarkR, No. 5, May 1969, 
7-16. [Reproductions of 16 letters to and from the poet are printed here.] ^ —J.R.P. 


1404. Cohen, Edward H. Markham’s “Ten-Minute” Poem: a Note, MarkR, No. 5, 
May 1969, 17-18. During a 1921 ceremony naming him poet laureate of Oregon, Mark- 
ham composed a quatrain in ten minutes. Subsequent minor revisions are significant 
in reflecting his developing attitude toward the world of the 20's. —J.R.P. 


1405. Csuros, Barna. The Poet and the Seer, MarkR, No. 4, Feb. 1969, 1-5. Their 
mutual interest in spiritualism and social reform explains Markham's attraction to 
Thomas Lake Harris despite the bizarre nature of the.seer's life and beliefs. But the 
poet's lifelong involvement with Harris's ideas remains a mystery. Because he wasted 
time, energy, and talent when he undertook the posthumous editing of the seer's writings 
and also began two books about him, Markham probably never reached the full height 
of his career. —J.R.P. 
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1406. Jaffe, Harold. Markham on Whitman, MarkR, No. 2, May 1968, 1. To Mark- 
ham, Whitman's views of man and nature were philosophically flawed and over- 
optimistic. He objected to Whitman's sensual passages, stating that only poetry of 
Platonic idealism could ennoble man. He approved of Whitman’s vision of American 
democracy and his proposals for a better social order, but he also criticized them as 
vague rhetoric. —J.R.P. 


1407. Stoddard, Donald R. The Battle of the Poets, MarkR, No. 5, May 1969, 17. 
In 1919 Markham visited the dying Horace Traubel, poet and biographer of Walt Whit- 
man. A heated argument ensued when Markham repeated the story that much of Whit- 
man’s prophecy and spiritual inspiration came from conversations with -a clairvoyant. 

—]J.R.P. 


Mary McCarthy 
1408. Kreutz, Irving. Mary McCarthy's THE UNSPOILED REACTION: Pejorative 
as Satire, Descant, 13:1, Fall 1968, 32-48. In attempting to preserve anonymity and 
maintain objectivity, McCarthy has, in The Unspoiled Reaction, carefully avoided pro- 
viding a satiric persona. The result is a shifting, inconsistent point of view. Her 


pejorative language and rhetoric are self-defeating, and she becomes her own victim. 
—R.L.C. 


H. L. Mencken 


1409. Wilson, Edmund. The Aftermath of Mencken, NY, 45:15, May 31, 1969, 107- 
115. Mencken's ideas and attitudes are better understood when taken in the context 
of his German origins. A large-scale French study, Н. L. Mencken—DL’ Homme, 
POeuvre, Pinfluence, by the Sorbonne's Guy Jean Forgue (1967) states the matter 
plainly. Even Mencken's interest in "the American language" was an outgrowth of his 
Anglophobia. His cultural preferences and his social prejudices were those of his 
Prussian forebears. His "dogmatic German brutality" alienated readers who otherwise 
might have accepted ideas which often did advance the welfare of the republic. —J.J. M. 


Henry Miller 
1410. Jackson, Paul R. Henry Miller's Pregnancles, L&P, 19:1, 1969, 35-49. Miller 
is comparable to Whitman in his extravagant and comic comprehensiveness and ener- 
getic formlessness. But Miller adopts a grand myth of personal regeneration as his 
basic mode of literary creation. He does this with comic detachment as he employs 
womb metaphors and images of pregnancy as well as river and ocean imagery. It is in 
these central archetypal images of rebirth and re-creation that Miller redeems the facts 
of a faltering life and transforms them into cultural Me His influences are Rank, 
Jung, and Lawrence, among others. —M.X. 


Anais Nin 


1411. Hauser, Marianne. Anais Nin: Myth and Reality, STwenC, 1:2, Fall 1968, 

45-50. Nin's Diary is a "solid work of art, painstaking in its accuracy, profound as well 

as witty, and illuminated, by poetic vision." “It is above all a working writer' s chronicle." 
—W.V.D. 


1412. McEvilly, Wayne. Portrait of Anais Nin as a Bodhisattva: Reflections on the 
Diary, 1934-39, STwenC, 1:2, Fall 1968, 51-60. Henry Miller compares the 150 plus 
volumes of Nin's Diary to the spiritual confessions of St. Augustine. Nin is “clairvoy- 
ant" She spans “continents of the psyche,” where “nothing is insignificant" “The 
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diaries make us realize that the knowledge that life is a miracle, is a miracle even if life 
itself is no miracle." —W. V. D. 


1413. Stern, Daniel. The Diary of Anais Nin, STwenC, 1:2, Fall 1968, 39-43. Nin's 
"Diaries (Vols. I and П) are landmarks in.the century’s struggle to deal with its experi- 
ence and with its art." Nin is "the Princess of the Underground." Throughout her work 
she contrasts two "styles: night versus day; inner versus outer." —W.V.D. 


John O'Hara 


1414. Hierth, Harrison E. The Class Novel, CEA, 27:3, Dec. 1964, 1, 3; 4. Wharton 
and O'Hara show a fundamental resemblance in their treatments of American social 
stratification. Wharton's remarkable contribution to the growth of realism, as yet not 
widely recognized, will earn her & place alongside Henry James and F. Scott Fitzgerald 
in the history of the American class novel. O'Hara's Appointment in Samarra (1934) 
and Mrs. Wharton's The House of Mirth (1905) contain basic similarities in an aware- 
ness of class distinction as an inescapable fact of American life, a full understanding of 
the process of social rejection of the individual, and a deterministic view of society. 
Both writers confront the strong reality of social pressure frankly, and both object 
morally to the cruel ostracism of their protagonists... —D.G.O. 


Eugene O"Neill 


1415. Halfmann, Ulrich. Ironie und Symbolk der Dramentitel O'Neills, NS, 18:7, 
. July 1969, 322-335. The titles of O’Neill’s plays are highly relevant to their meaning. 
The titles are rather complex and refer to cosmic or religious contexts. They also bear 
literary and mythological associations, and generally they are characterized by irony 
and symbolism. (In German) UU —EK.P.SJ. 


1416. Halfmann, Ulrich. Zur Symbolik der Personennamen in den Dramen Eugene 
O'Neills, Archiv, 206:1, May 1969, 38-45. Several of O’Neill’s characters have symbolic 
names whose function is to individualize and explain the characters. Strangely enough, 
some of the names are never mentioned in the texts of the plays; their symbolism is 
literary and aimed at the reader rather than at the spectator. (In маған —K.P.SJ. 


Shaemus O'Sheel 
1417. Winchell, Wallace. Shaemas O'Sheel and His Unique Contribution to American 
Letters, MarkR, No. 3, Oct. 1968, 12-15. Throughout his life the Irish-American 
writer O'Sheel was chiefly interested and involved in liberal causes. Some of his poems 
are a singular contribution to American literature and the Celtic renaissance, for their 
rhythms, imagery, and other effects are similar to the lrish literature revived during 
that period. [The Ms of one poem is reproduced here.] —]J.R.P. 


Linda Pastan 


1418. Jellema, Roderick. The Poetry of Linda Pastan, Voyages, 2:4; Sp. 1969, 73-74. 
In Pastan's quiet poetry one can see "the grace, the easy control, the effortless way in 
which image and association dilate, flow, and contract as they casually discover them- 
selves in new and startling combinations." —B.F. 


Sylvia Plath 


1419. Hoyle, James F. Sylvia Plath: A Poetry of Suicidal Mania, L&P, 18:4, 1968, 
187-203. In much of her poetry Plath shows her obsession with suicide. She com- 
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mitted suicide in 1963. The coherence of her work is that of an excited artist working 
at poetry and her own deatb. Her manic-depressive psychology is revealed in the 
images of her poems. —M.K. 


Katharine Ann Porter 


1420. Gross, Beverly. The Poetic Narrative: A Reading of FLOWERING JUDAS, 
Style, 2:2, Sp. 1968, 129-139. Experience in this story is forged out of its Janguage: 
its recurrent sentence patterns and rhythms, its ironic diction, and its fundamental 
dependence on imagery and metaphor to evoke meaning. "As a formal organization, 
the story subordinates its narrative possibilities (the development of an action) to a 
more poetic kind of synthesis (the evocation of consciousness). Flowering Judas is a 
poetic narrative because its rendering of experience is lyrical rather than dramatic." 
—W.H. 


Ezra Pound 


1421. Baumann, Walter. Pound and Layamon's BRUT, JEGP, 68:2, Apr. 1969, 265- 
276. The central block of Canto XCI alludes to portions of the Arthurian story; both 
external and internal evidence poini to Madden’s edition of Brut (London, 1849) as 
Pound's exact source. --В.АР. 


1422. Wees, William C. Ezra Pound as а Vorticist, WSCL, 6:1, Win.-Sp. 1965, 56-72. 
Pound broke with Imagism in 1914, moving toward a belligerent, verbally violent mode 
of expression. His relationship with the “English Cubists" culminated in his giving the 
root symbol, the vortex, to a new movement and led to works and doctrine focused on 
violent imagery, rigidity, and geometrical precision. Blast magazine became the 
Vorticists’ manifesto. Although World War I usurped Vorticist theory and the move- 
ment rapidly dissolved, it had enabled Pound to discover visual form, and the Cantos, 
with their numerous disparate elements may be seen as, in his words, "planes in 
relation.". | —E.K. 


1423. Spanos, William V. The Modulating Voice of HUGH SELWYN MAUBERLY, 
WSCL, 6:1, Win.-Sp. 1965, 73-96. The unity of Pound’s work resides in its irregular 
orientation of point of view which, thematically and formally, moves the poem to 
catharsis. There are essentially three groups of poems: those told by first person, by 
third person, and “personless” narration. It is therefore erroneous to simply identify 
Pound with Mauberly, as, “the subject (Pound) begins by identifying himself with the 
object (Mauberly); disengages from the object at the moment of crisis without, however, 
completely losing the sense of identity; and absolutely negates the identity in the 
catastrophe.” Тһе effect is “exorcism by externalization.” --Е.К. 


1424. Read, Forrest. STORICAMENTE JOYCE, 1930: Ezra Pound's first Italian 
Essay, TriQ, No. 15, Sp. 1969, 100-107. As early as 1900 Pound sought the identity 
of "citizen of the world," and by 1914 he envisioned the “world” as being "one world." 
His efforts were bent upon making a new civilization, and he used Joyce's literary 
breakthrough in Italy, as had been done earlier in London, to try to achieve that end. 
Storicamente Joyce fits "in the drift of Pound's Joyce criticism." —F.E.F. 


1425. Montgomert, Marion. Ezra Pound's Problems With Penelope, SHR, 3:2, Sp. 
1969, 114-123. Pound's "responsibility to poetry on society's behalf" resembles 
religious fanaticism. His own poetic practice is his clearest preaching as he “demon- 
strates innovation from within strict form,” and claims that image is not ornament but 
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"the word beyond formulated language." His abandonment of discursive language 
results in obscurity and was in fact considered evidence of insanity. From his image 
of the poet as "dictator, the supreme priest of words," grew his fascination with 
Mussolini whose radiance came from Pound's imagination. —S.M.A.W. 


| James Purdy 
1426. Lorch, Thomas M. Purdy's MALCOLM: A Unique Vision of Radical Empti- 
ness WSCL, 6:2, Sum. 1965, 204-213. While Purdy utilizes such traditional forms as 
the picaresque and the comedy of manners, and while he involves such conventional 
American themes as the initiation of youth and the quest for identity, he perverts both 
forms and themes, creating a “world turned upside down, one in which everything is 
dislocated, disjointed and askew.” Even his satire refuses to establish norms and 
"Purdy's comic perspective becomes a device to uncover emptiness and absurdity." 
—E.K. 


Edwin Arlington Robinson 

1427. Brien, Dolores E. Edwin Arlington Robinson's AMARANTH: A june to 
the *Wrong World," RS, 36:2, June 1968, 143-150. There are good reasons for the 
neglect which Robinson's Amaranth has suffered, but the poem is worth reading because 
it creates a dream world which adumbrates the theater of the absurd, represents the 
culmination of Robinson's thinking on the artist’s vocation, and deals ambivalently with 
one of his themes, self-knowledge. The poem achieves a kind of tragi-comedy similar 
to Beckett's plays; it satirizes the pretensions of the mediocre artist; and it reveals 
the poet's ambivalent attitude toward the efficacy a self-knowledge, which brings salva- 
tion to some, but death to others. --- 


1428. Anderson, Hilton. Robinson's FLAMMONDE, SoQ, 7:2, Jan. 1969, 179-183. 
Flammonde, whose name (flamme + monde) suggests “the light of the world," is 
similar to Christ in that he comes from "God knows where," he is royal, and he conveys 
spiritual wisdom by teaching love and understanding. His actions resemble Christ's 
(e.g., kindness to prostitutes, acts of reconciliation), and the "darkening hill" he climbs 
suggests Calvary. The "kink" which seems "satanic" could only reflect a distorted view 
of a good man who inspires hope. —R.M.V.K. 


.1429. Joyner, Nancy. Robinson's Pamela and Sandburg's Agatha, AL, 40:4, Jan. 1969, 
548-549. Robinson changed the name of the chief character in his poem The Tree in 
Pamela's Garden (1920) from Agatha to Pamela because of an accidental resemblance 
to Sandburg's Agatha in his poem Plaster, published earlier the same year in Smoke 
and Steel. —J.C.A. 


J. D. Salinger : 
1430. Balke, Betty Tevis. Some Judeo-Christian Themes Seen Through the Eyes of 
J. D. Salinger and Nathanael West, Cresset, 31:7, May 1968, 14-18. Miss Lonely- 
hearts and Franny and Zooey, written by Jews about Christian themes, differ in total 
effect. Salinger is not sincere. He is merely playing with Christian symbols. His 
-characters do little but talk. West is true to his Christian themes, “treating them with 
fidelity and respect.” —J.J.M. 


1431. Bryan, James. A Reading of Salingers TEDDY, AL, 40:3, Nov. 1968, 352- 
369. Salinger’s short story dramatizes the difficulties of living by Eastern religious 
concepts in the West. Teddy represents, in both. his words and his reactions, a spirit 
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fully prepared for reunion with God; therefore his death is no sentimental tragedy— 
nor, if the ambiguity of the final line of the story is properly understood, is the death 
of his sister or of anyone. —].C.A. 


George Santayana 
1432, Ballowe, James. Santayana on Autobiography, AL, 41:2, May 1969, 219-230. 
In his “political testament" Dominations and Powers (1951) Santayana aimed at 
abstract truth, while in his autobiography, Persons and Places (1944-1953), he aimed 
at literary truth. The latter truth, he felt, consisted in an attempt, half illusory, to get 
inside another self (or one's own self at an earlier period) but with the wisdom and 
perception of one's real self. Thus one could impose form on the disparate facts, and 
that was the essence of living reasonably in a disordered society. In concluding Persons 
and Places, he linked it to Dominations and Powers by warning of the lack of order 
in contemporary society. --ГС.А. 


1433. Wagner, С. Roland. Conversation with Santayana, 1948: А Letter to a Friend, 
AL, 40:3, Nov. 1968, 340-351. [The article contains three previously unpublished 
letters. A letter from Melvin L. Sommer to C. Roland Wagner, April 20 and 25, 1948, 
is a detailed description of an interview with George Santayana at the convent of the 
Blue Nuns in Rome. Santayana talked of old age, recent philosophers, Robert Lowell, 
Arnold Toynbee, Conrad Aiken, T. S. Eliot, personal experience, Edmund Wilson, and 
other things. Letters from Santayana to Sommer, June 12 and October 8, 1948, speak 
of national character and of Sidney Hook’s criticism of Toynbee’s Civilization on Trial.] 

—]J.C.A. 


Hubert Selby 


1434. Yurick, Sol. Hubert Selby: Symbolic Intent and Ideological Resistance, EverR, 
13:71, Oct. 1969, 49-51, 73-78. Hubert Selby's Last Exit to Brooklyn, one of the most 
important modern novels, has been ignored or misunderstood because Selby's book is 
subversive, thereby denying the normative tendency of critical practice. Selby has 
created a world which destroys the protective myths of society; he moves his readers 
sexually despite their overt resistance, and because this subconscious reaction js 
intentional, “Selby’s art is a political act.” —D.G. 


Karl Shapiro 
1435. Stock, Robert. And a Merry Crabbed Age: Robert Stock on Karl Shapiro 454 
THE WHITE HAIRED LOVER, Voyages, 2:4, Sp. 1969, 98-99 (rev.-art., Kar] Shapiro, 
The White Haired Lover, Random House, 1968). Shapiro's poetry has reached its 
fourth period. His early work “was urban, sharply ironic, and brought a concise 
bravura to the dissection of experience." The second stage was more mature than the 
first, and in the third his poetry "disintegrated into his own version of avant-garde." 
His fourth and current period shows him “willing to avail himself of. the formal 
amenities,” but "only a handful of the pieces rise much above greeting-card verse." 
—В.Е. 


Robert E. Sherwood 
1436. Kroll, Morton. The Liberal in American Drama: Robert Emmet Sherwood, 
WPQ (Supplement), 15:3, Sept. 1962, 48-50. Sherwood reflected his liberal political 
position in such plays as Roosevelt and Hopkins and There Shall Be No Night. He was 
a protester and a man who sought to awaken and warn men of timely dangers. — —L.T. 
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William Stafford 


1437. Sumner, D. Nathan. The Poetry of William Stafford: Nature, Time, and Father, 
RS, 36:3, Sept. 1968, 187-195. Stafford’s poetry is characterized by a strong sense of 
nature, his affection for his father, and an acute and sometimes fatalistic sense of time. 

—R.L. 


John Steinbeck 


1438. Frazier, George. John Steinbeck! John Steinbeck! How Still We See Thee Lie, 
Esquire, 72:5, Nov. 1969, 150, 209, 271, 274-275. Though he belittled those he didn’t 
know (e.g., Pearl Buck and Judy Garland) and those whose fame surpassed his e.g., 
Hemingway), Steinbeck could be “almost fanatically loyal to old friends.” He was 
unprejudiced in matters of “race, or color, or creed.” Yet he constantly aspired to 
hobnob with the great and made himself the subject of incidents among the great that 
had actually been performed by others. “Не was a mass of contradictions." —J.S.P. 


George Sterling 
1439. Slade, Joseph W. George Sterling, “Prophet of the Suns,” MarkR, No. 2, May 
1968, 4-10. Sterling's mistake was allowing others to influence him too strongly. He 
became Bierce's acolyte and allowed him to determine the content of poems and also 
revise them. Consequently his work reflects Bierce's belief in art for art's sake, his 
rejection of realism and socialist philosophy, and his preference for the grandiose. 
Sterling's later friendship with London brought socialist philosophy into his work. 
Upon the death of these mentors, his poetry gradually declined as he followed Bierce's 
principles more rigidly than ever. —J.R.P. 


_ Wallace Stevens 
1440. Eden, Doris L. The Meaning of Wallace Stevens’ Two Themes, CritQ, 11:2, 
Sum. 1969, 181-190. Two themes characterize Stevens’s poetry: the clash of human 
imagination with reality, and the conflict of nostalgia for traditional religion with an 
age of disbelief. The treatment of these themes (and the secondary themes developing 
from them) makes Stevens a thoroughly modern poet. —F.E. 


Booth Tarkington 
1441. Hamblen, Abigail Ann. Booth Tarkington's Classic of Adolescence, SHR, 3:3; 
Sum. 1969, 225-231. Seventeen, "sheer fun... shot through with compassion, " portrays 
the world of the early 20th-century American adolescent and provides perspective on 
our own very different world. —S.M.A.W. 


Cf.: Item 1325. 


Peter Taylor ^ 
1442. Brooks, Cleanth. The Southern Temper, Archiv, 206:1, Мау 1969, 1-15.. The 
Southern temper is best exemplified in Taylors Miss Leonora When Last Seen. Its 
characteristics are a discriminating attitude toward the past, a strong sense of com- 
munity, a certain amount of genuine eccentricity, and the acknowledgement of the 
numinous in nature, human nature included. —K.P.SJ. 


B. Traven (Berick Torsvan) 


1443, Braybrooke, Neville. The Hero Without a Name, QQ, 76:2, Sum. 1969,. 312- 
318. Traven's books, in particular The Death Ship, denounce “the dictatorial power 
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which money invests in one man over another.” The book may have an autobiographical 
basis. —K.P.SJ. 


John Updike 
1444. deRambures, Jean-Louis. Le coeur secret de l'Amérique, Realites, No. 266, Mar. 
1968, 99-103. Updike represents the resurgent strength of an America discrete from 
but more authentic than that of the beatniks and hippies—the bourgeois America of the 
small, Protestant, rural town. [The article also contains an excerpt from The Farm 
translated by Raphaël Noris, followed by a biographical sketch of Updike.] (In French) 
—G.R.W. 


1445. Hill, John S. Quest for Belief: Theme in the Novels of John Updike, SHR, 
3:2, Sp. 1969, 166-178. Modern novelists probe the values of free will and responsibility 
in terms of self-realization. Updike. in The Centaur and Couples and elsewhere 
approaches this negatively. His characters’ “purposeful failure’ and sterile relation- 
ships present a bleak picture of society. Updike seeks causes in repudiation of the 
sources of belief, but suggests that man can restore his values. -> —S.M.A.W. 


Edward Lewis Wallant 


1446. Davis, William V. A Synthesis in the Contemporary Jewish Novel: Edward 
Lewis Wallant, Cresset, 31:7, May 1968, 8-12. The four novels Wallant completed 
before his untimely death—The Human Season, The Pawnbroker, The Children at the 
Gate, and The Tenants of Moonbloom—are identical in theme and statement. Each 
protagonist learns that it is futile to put himself off from the society of others, that 
self-realization comes only if we immerse ourselves in the problems and concerns of 
suffering humanity. To enrich his theme and characters Wallant goes outside his own 
Jewish tradition to make a constant use of Christian metaphor and symbol. Retaining 
a Jewish framework, he effects a synthesis of Jewish and Christian traditions which 
culminates in an affirmation of life. —]J.J.M. 


Nafhanael West 
Cf.: Item 1430. 


Edith Wharton 
1447. Anderson, Hilton. Edifh Wharton and the Vulgar American, SoQ, 7:1, Oct. 
1968, 17-22. In Wharton's fiction, Americans in Europe tend to be social-climbing, 
vacuous, materialistic vulgarians, mostly female. The extreme of the type is Undine 
Spragg (Custom of the Country). “Fair-weather friends" of France (with the exception 
of Troy) are to be found in The Marne, Glimpses of the Moon, and The Gods Arrlve. 
American women are not naturally vulgar, but become so once “out of their element.” 
Only sensitive, aristocratic American women (comparable to the author herself) could 
find a place in European society. —R.M.V.K. 


СЕ: Item 1414, 


Tennessee Williams 


1448. Newlove, Donald. A Dream of Tennessee Williams, Esquire, 72:5, Nov. 1969, 
172-179, 64, 68, 70, 72, 74, 76, 78, 80. Incommunicable, lonely, incredibly sensitive, 
and kind, Williams gets through his days with the aid of alcohol and pills, writing in the 
mornings and revising (after a multi-martini lunch) in the afternoon, with the post- 
lunch revisions going badly.. His works since 1960, which most critics think represent 
a falling off, are in actuality his best, as he really searches for truth. Yet he himself 
seems to have lost faith in his work, new and old." --. S.P. 


* 
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William Carios Williams 


1449. Hays, H. R. An American Voice: The Continuing Presence of W. C. Williams, 
Voyages, 2:4, Sp. 1969, 34-39. "Neither mannered nor literary but direct, changing its 
rhythms to suit the thought, able to say the simplest things simply and the most impor- 
tant obliquely—-an American voice, this is Bill Williams's legacy." Williams, who 
invented the "short line imagistic lyric," was "fully aware of the sensual quality of 
words," and "the character of the man was of a piece with his work." —B.F. 


COMMONWEALTH AND RELATED LITERATURES 
AUSTRALIA 


Barcroft Boake 


1450. Stephens, Alison. A. G. Stephens as Editor of Barcroft Boake's Poems: A Com- 
ment, ALS, 4:1, May 1969, 80-83. Clement Semmler’s recent note on Stephens as 
editor of Boake's poems (ALS, 3:3, May 1968, 228-230 [AES, 12:1, Jan. 1969, 41р 
abuses Stephens unfairly. Stephens's changes of Boake's diction were carefully thought 
out, and the editor's religious views were by no means conventional. —F.M.P. 


Thomas Keneally 


1451. Burns, Robert. Out of Context: A Study of Thomas Keneally’s Novels, ALS, 
4:1, May 1969, 31-48. Keneally's latest novel, Three Cheers for the Paraclete (1968), 
breaks away from the tendency of his first three novels to follow in the path of 
Australian novelists who stress the metaphysical importance of their characters' actions. 
In Paraclete Keneally is still examining human suffering, but in social rather than meta- 
physical terms. --Е.М.Р. 


Henry Lawson 
1452. Pearson, W. H. Henry Lawson’s New Zealand Visits: A Comment, ALS, 4:1, 
May 1969, 68-73. Rollo Arnold's essay (ALS, 3:3, May 1968, 163-189 [AES, 12:1, 
Jan. 1969, 37]) on Lawson's three visits to New Zealand errs in certain details about 
Lawson's work on a telegraph line, the identity of the foreman of the work gang, and 
on the identity of the landscrape in A Gentleman Sharper and Steelman Sharper. A more 
serious matter is Arnold’s interpretation of A Writer’s Dream as an anti-European poem; 
it shows instead Lawson’s disenchantment with the Maoris. —Е.М.Р. 


1453. Arnold, Rollo. А Reply to W. Н, Pearson, ALS, 4:1, May 1969, 73-79. Numer- 
ous details from various records of the Mangamaunu area provide further evidence that 
Lawson was thinking of Europeans, not Maoris in The Writer's Dream, and features of 
topography around Auckland continue to support the hypothesis that the landscape in 
A Gentleman Sharper and Steelman Sharper is that of Auckland. —F.M.P. 


Kenneth Slessor | 
1454. Croft, Julian. Slessors FIVE VISIONS OF CAPTAIN СООК, ALS, 4:1, May 
1969, 3-17. A close reading of this poem reveals that it is unified by the development 
of Cook as hero and by the motif of time (especially important in the third section of 
the poem, which is usually misunderstood). Knowing Slessor's sources for certain por- 
tions of the poem makes clear these otherwise cryptic passages. —F.M.P. 


Drama . 
1455. Irvin, Eric. Australia's “First” Dramatists, ALS, 4:1, Мау 1969, 18-30. Th 
first Australian play dealing with Australia was produced in 1821 in London; the first 
play written by anyone with first-hand experience of Australia was produced in 1829; 
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the first play by an Australian to be published and produced in Australia appeared in 
1835, in Tasmania; and the first play by an Australian produced on the mainland (in 


Sydney) appeared in 1842. | —F.M.P. 
. General 
1456. Annual Bibliography of Studies in Australian Literature: 1968, ALS, 4:1, May 
1969, 49-67. —F.M.P. 
CANADA 
Brian Moore 


1457. Sale, Richard B. An Interview in London with Brian Moore, SNovel, 1:1, Sp. 
1969, 67-80. [Sale questioned Moore about his method of writing novels, his career, and 
his views on modern novel writing.] Moore showed a precocious ability at writing in his 
schooldays in Ireland. Since then as a writer in Canada and the United States he has 
benefited from literary awards but avoided commitments with publishers, as posing a 
threat to original composition. In technique Moore was influenced by Joyce and Flau- 
bert, but especially by his determination to avoid the autobiographical characters of 
many Irish novels. As a result he has stressed heroines rather than heroes and chosen 
an indirect point of view. He usually writes his novels without an idea of the ending 
in advance. —W.H.M. 


Alfred Purdy 
1458. Helwig, David. The Winemaker, QQ, 76:2, Sum. 1969, 340-344 (rev.-art., A. W. 
Purdy, Poems for All the Annettes, House of Anansi, 1968; Wild Grape Wine, McClel- 
land and Stewart, 1968). Purdy has become as popular as a good poet can probably ever 
be; his qualities are precise journalism, clear command of language, autobiographical 
involvement, and deflating irony. --К.Р.5.7. 


IRELAND 


Poetry 
1459. Golding, William. Party of One: Irish Poets and Their Poetry, Holiday, 33:4, 
Apr. 1963, 10, 16-19. Although there is nothing specifically Irish about the most 
celebrated works of Irishmen, there are certain recurrent themes which are recognizably 
Trish, the most prominent of these being results of Ireland's age-old torments: destitu- 
tion and starvation. As a consequence, Irish poetry almost always revolves around 
themes of poverty and exile, an inherent echo of a starved, conquered Ireland which has 
become an ache in its soul. —L.T. 
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ERRATUM 


1460. AES, 13:1, Sept. 1969, 174. Bullen, John S., and others. Annual Bibliography 
of Studies in Western American Literature, WAL, 2: 4, Win. 1968, 315-325. [The article 
contains a bibliography of completed theses, dissertations, and works in progress.] 
Actually, the article is a bibliography of published articles and books for the period 
1965-1967.—From J. Golden Taylor, Editor, WAL. 
We apologize to the abstracter, C. E. Guksch, to Mr. Taylor, and to the authors 
of the article. 
—The Editors 


AES needs abstracters. 


The "information explosion” has meant a marked 
increase in the number of journals relevant to AES, 
and the rate of increase has not slackened. Conse- 
quently, our need for abstracters for both English 
and foreign-language journals is increasing con- 
tinuously. 


Contributors receive a free subscription to AES and 
retain the copies of journals they abstract. If 
interested please write to: 


Professor John B. Shipley, Editor-in-Chief 
Abstracts of English Studies 

Department of English 

University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 
Box 4348 

Chicago, Illinois 60680 
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| GENERAL 
L Lom STUDIES | | 
' Aesthetics : 

1461. Beardsley, Monies C. The Classification of Critical Reasons, JAesE, 2:3, July 
1968, 55-65. Works of art contain cognitive, moral, social, and aesthetic values. 
Aesthetic values are most relevant in determining whether a work is good or bad. The 
three most relevant reasons for determining aesthetic value are: unity, complexity, and 
intensity. Value based on these reasons arises directly from the work of art, and genetic 


and affective reasons are avoided. Aesthetic reasons provide both grounds and explana- 
tions when used in ушеш statements. —RR.B. 


Comparative Literature 


1462. Church, D. M. Structure and Dramatic Technique in Gide’s SAUL and LE ROI 
CANDAULE, PMLA, 84:6, Oct. 1969, 1639-1643. The two early plays represent a 
revolt against the realistic and naturalistic theater of the. 19th century, yet they cannot 
be completely classified as symbolist because of their psychologically particularized 
characters. баб] bears many superficial resemblances to Shakespeare's plays and is 
completely dominated by the figure of the King. The title figure of the other play is 
completely dominant to the point that other characters seem mere puppets. — —P.G.D. 


1463. Dietze, Walter. Der “Walpurgisnachtstraum” in Goethes FAUST: Entwurf, 
Gestaltung, Funktion, PMLA, 84:3, May 1969, 476-491. The “Walpurgis Night" scenes 
are structurally divided into three themes and contain elements of aesthetics, cognition 
theory and social criticism. Borrowings from Shakespeare's Dream and Temp. are com- 
bined with adaptations of Cimarósa and the operas of Mozart. The inherent unity of 
seriousness and levity and the tragic and the comic gives the scenes an important place 
in the complete play. (іп German) ` —P.G.D. 


Literary Theory: 
1464. Bose, Amalendu. Psychoanalysis and Literature, BDEC, 4:1, 1968-1969, 57-67 
(reprinted from Rabindra Bharati Journal, I, July 1968). The influence of psychoanalysis 
is clearly discernible in modern creátive literature, applied criticism, and theory of 
literature. Only creative literature, however, seems to be capable of escaping the fallacies 
of the approach. In criticism the validitiy of psychoanalysis is severely limited. 
—K.P.SJ. 


1465. Davis, Charles T. Legend and Lisci, Analysis, ASUFP, 66:4, May 1969, 20-25. 
The nature of legend as a definite literary structure is not clearly understood. Legend 
has a cultic frame of reference, and it appears when a literary structure arises presenting 
.the divine as a guiding force in the cultic hero's life or actions which are worthy and 
capable of imitation. —RR.L.C. 


1466. Greene, Maxine: Literature and Human Understanding, JAesE, 2:4, Oct. 1968, 
11-22. Usually only great works of literature which possess aesthetic wholeness are 
cited as aiding human understanding. Contemporary works, especially novels, present 
a fragmented, disjointed, or chaotic portrayal of man and the universe. These works 
are, however, essential to human understanding because they present the experience of 
living in our time, and their very chaos exercises the synthesizing powers of the reader's 
mind. К —R.B. 
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1467. Leyburn, Ellen Douglas, and others. Modern Satire: A Mini-Symposium, SNL, 
6:2, Sp. 1969, 1-18. [The article consists of responses to Ellen Dougias Leyburn’s state- 
ment about norms in satire: Modern satire (the Theater of the Absurd, Nathanael 
West) reveals, under surface mockery, a spirit of compassion or frustration which is the 
opposite of satiric condemnation or ridicule. It seems to disregard the traditional satiric 
assumption that humanity is worth correcting, for the nadirs of modern satire are 
brought about by non-human rather than human forces] John M. Muste: Satire, 
traditionally, has not been intended as corrective; rather, it amuses a superior sense of 
righteousness. Modern satire forces the reader to participate in a recognition of his 
responsibility for a society. Paul Zell: Confusion about modern satire is probably 
deliberate on the part of the authors; they attempt to make the reader see that his 
literary preconceptions are at odds with literary reality. Modern satire demands the 
exercise of the imagination and the critical faculty as well, for the sheer preservation 
of sanity in the reader. Arthur Efron: The traditional theory that satire's purpose is to 
correct men is faulty. Satire has, rather, always attacked the dehumanizing nature of 
the institutional forces which govern man: civilization, in a word. Robert A. Kantra: 
If modern. satiric modes do not conform to scholarly ideas about the traditional mode 
"satire," there is no.reason to label them satire, especially when the modern works 
must be judged by psychological, social, political, or. historical, rather than literary, 
criteria. John J. McLaughlin: Part of Mrs. Leyburn's dilemma is merely semantic; 
the term "satire" is an artificial construct and not a necessary concept, so there is no 
particular need to stretch it to cover works which are not commonly accepted as satire. 
Part of it misses the psychological nature of satire as an aggressive act by the author 
which is condoned and even enjoyed by his audience. It need not be prescriptive, but 
if it elicits compassion, it is not satire, Jean B. Kearn: The distinctions Mrs. Leyburn 
makes serve to illustrate the basic differences between older and modern satirists. 
“Modern satirists are liberals and not conservatives, and . . . they are often irrational . 
rather than rational critics of society." Earl Rovit: The destruction of satire occurs 
when there is no longer an accepted supremacy of rationality, when reason turns coolly 
to examine itself, when reason becomes both the instrument and the target of exposure. 
| | TM —K.D.H. 


1468. Morton, Murray K. Satire ag Litmus Paper, SNL, 6:2, Sp. 1969, 19-30. Recently, 
a phenomenon most conveniently called “possibility satire” has become considerably 
cultivated. This type of satire moves a stép further toward reforming the world by 
involving the reader’s sense of reality; it ties the mind to the real world by creating 
imaginary events for real people and real places, naming the people and places. This 
type of satire also enables the reader to determine exactly how real, for him, certain 
entities are, for man’s sense of reality is merely his sense of what is possible—or 
potential. Moreover, possibility satire can be the means of expansion of the sense of 
reality by combining the probable with the improbable, by reminding us that certainty 
is not a necessary condition of the world we live in. —K.D.H. 


1469. Poirier, Richard. A Literature. of Law and Order, PR, 36:2, 1969, 189-204. 
The major works in English since the middle of the 19th century offer a multiplicity 
of patterns, myths, and meanings in elaborate self-analysis which tends to focus on these 
techniques rather than on the reality of the life of the characters. Human beings are 
submerged in rather than defined and clarified by cultural accumulation; witness 
Moby Dick, Ulysses, The Waste Land, the works of Mailer, Barth, and Pynchon. 
“When the imagination manages to push through contrivance and into those areas of 
irreducible, often inarticulate human needs, it discovers that these are heatbreakingly 
simple.” --В.АР. 
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Theory of Criticism 


1470. Bleich, David. Emotional Origins of Literary Meaning, CE, 31:1, Oct. 1969, 
30-40. Literary criticism is emotionally based: “it is part of our defensive response 
to the fantasy we experience as governing the work's emotional operation." For example, 
the critic who reads Pinter's The Caretaker as a presentation of the interaction of three 
males—"Aston is mother, Mick is father, and Davies is the child"— needs to find “a 
mother in the most unlikely place." To read the play in terms of a “domestic situation” 

illustrates the critic’s projecting "back onto the play" that which he “has just dis- 
covered" about himself. The critic who sees the play's characters as "locked in an anal 
modality, unable to reach a more fulfilling genital status" reveals his “excessive 
pleasure" in projecting onto the artifact his delight "in the phallic-oral excesses of the 
hero, Davies." —E.F.H. 


1471. Hirsch, David H. The Reality of Ian Watt, CritQ, 11:2, Sum. 1969, 164-179. 
Watt's The Rise of the Novel fails in its treatment of reality in the novel, Jargely through 
the high degree of subjectivism present in Watt's criticism. What purports to be 
objective judgment is in ipd subjective opinion, and must be recognized as such. 

--ЕЕ. 


1472. Kaelin, Eugene F. Can the Old Criticism be Taught? JAesE, 3:2, Apr. 1969, 
129-153 (rev.-art, George Steiner, Language and Silence, Atheneum, 1967, and 
Tolstoy or Dostoevsky: An Essay in the Old Criticism, Vintage, 1961.) Aside from a 
few instances of perceptive close reading, Steiner’s criticism offers little of value. He 
fails to recognize the autonomy of the work of art, the problems connected with reading 
in translation, and the limitations of historicism. He abuses the comparative method, 
misreads Aristotle, uses faulty logic, and ili not seem to understand modern 
linguistics. —R.B. 


1473. Roberts, Thomas J. The Critics’ Conceptions of Literature, CE, 31:1, Oct. 1969, 
1-24. Literary criticism lacks a well-conceived. taxonomy of what is literature. The 
"qualified reader" inevitably finds а .“‘delight-wisdom potential" in that which he labels 
"literature." The critic perceives literary texts as part of a hierarchical structure 
permitting text identification: "microwork" (as “Falstaff on Honour"), “work” (1 Н. 
IV), *macrowork" (Shakespeare's "The Henriad") and "megatext" ("the Shakespeare- 
oeuvre") He labels that "literature" which manifests certain conventional "rules" 
or "grames": (1) "personality-grames," as Elizabethanism, Shavianism, Faustian- 
ism; and (2) “subject-grames,” as love, war, death, and childhood. Definitions of 
“not-literature” vary greatly, although critics mostly agree that "anti-literature" is a 
"class of texts and grames" which they agree are "a threat to their identification of 
literature." —E.F.H. 


П. CELTIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE 


General 
1474. Editorial, AWR, 18:41, Sum. 1969, 3-10. [This is a brief history of 20 years of 
AWR.] | —Т.К.О. 
Ш. BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Cumulative 


1475. Frey, John R. Anglo-German Literary Bibliography for 1968, ТВОР, 68: 3, July 
1969, 457-464. —В. АР. 
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IV. LANGUAGE 


Linguistics | 
1476. Palmer, К. Roderick. The Marriage of Linguistics and Syntax, CLAJ, 9, Sept. 
1965, 83-90. In the methodological presentation of language, syntactical and morpho- 
logical techniques should not be abandoned. Language description not involving the 
syntactic and morphological becomes unnecessarily complex. Understanding language 
is an associative process, and the teacher must treat current Janguage usage problems as 
representative of the entire language structure. —P.A.N. 


V. THEMES AND TYPES 

| Subjects | 
1477. Eskin, Stanley. Sex as Political Metaphor, BenR, 3:1, Win. 1969, 3-13. English 
and European literatures often place sex and politics in opposing or analogous metr- 
phoric relationships, principally to clarify or invigorate human life's complexities by 
reference to basic emotional or biological realities. —J.R.P. 


1478. Marks, J. The New Humor, Esquire, 72:6, Dec. 1969, 218-220, 329, 330. The 
New Humor is youth humor, different from adult humor in not being “prefabricated.” 
It exists in three styles: smut, put-ons, and “surrealistic nonsense”; its practitioners in 
the novel and poetry include Joseph Heller, Terry Southern, Allen Ginsberg, Joyce, 
John Lennon (In His Own Write is surprisingly Joycean, in its word-play), Gertrude 
Stein, and Lewis Carroll. Some sources of this new youth humor include television, 
underground newspapers and magazines, popular music, and, to a lesser degree, the 
theater, with productions like Dionysus in '69 (R. Schechner), Oh! Calcuttal (Kenneth 
Tynan)— there is much... high humor in the production"—and De Sade Illustrated 
(J. Bush). The San Francisco Mime Troupe and San Francisco Committee are theatrica] 
put-ons. —J.S.P. 


1479. O'Conner, Gerard W. Historical Criticism of Satire, SNL, 6:1, Fall 1968, 9-12. 
Some satire is, by its nature, not concerned with historically particular victims. Some 
of the victims, obscure or even unidentifiable, are replaceable through the context of 
the satire with known satiric objects. In some cases, however, especially when the 
victim is famous, his historical particularity is essential to the understanding of the 
satire; satire “does demand on certain occasions a unique kind of historical knowledge.” 

—K.D.H. 


Drama 
1480. Gupta, Manju Dutta. Recent Experimental Drama, BDEC, 4:1, 1968-1969, 
13-32. The persistent theme in the plays of Beckett, Pinter, Ionesco, and others is an 
absurd world view dominated by angst and characterized by the impossibility of 
communication. —K.P.S.J. 


Fiction 


1481. Albérés, R. M. Renaissance du Roman Picaresque, RdP, Feb. 1968, 47-53. 
Murdoch’s novels which present not an absurd world but a disordered, disconcerting, 
and unpredictable one, show that the novelistic imagination has been installed in the 
picaresque. In England the picaresque has not taken lyric form but has been translated 
into the black humor of the pseudo-novel of forecasting anticipation. In Angus Wilson’s 
The Old Ones, humanity is a vast zoological park. Sillitoe’s The General, a satirical 
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utopia in semi-allegorical style, plays the destiny of Europe and the world against the 
adventures of an orchestral ensemble. It is not structured by an idea, thesis, or problem, 
but offers voluntarily confused material, rich though inorganic. Wain's And Strike 
Father Dead has themes of dissolution, uneasiness, indecision, guilt feeling, and the 
need to kill the preceding generation. Colin Wilson in The Sacredness of the Night 
insists on the willful exasperation and deliberate sadism of a man wishing to commit 
sacrilege against the respect for the human condition. (in French) —R.E.W. 


1482. Burke, Kenneth. On Stress, Its Seeking, BenR, 1:3, Sum. 1967, 32-49. A 
novelist has three main motives in creating a “ ‘stress-seeking’” character: “the 
aesthetic (or poetic), the personal (or psychological) and the environmental (or socio- 
logica." Consequently, the plot keeps moving, the author's personal experience is 
reproduced or transformed into fiction, and the novel's main source of material is a 
definite period and place. —].R.P. 


1483. Cameron, J. M. The Catholic Novelist and European Culture, TwenCS, No. 1, 
Mar. 1969, 79-94. Bernanos, Mauriac, and Waugh present a superficial, insular view 
of Catholicism, seeing it as only another fact of culture. Greene gives a broader, more 
perceptive view in which Catholicism is a scheme of ideas capable of posing and con- 
fronting basic problems of life in both civilized and primitive settings. —J.R.P. 


1484. Dutruch, Suzanne. Le Roman Policier Anglais Avant 1940, LanM, 59:6, Nov.- 
Dec. 1965, 55-63. The Golden Age of the detective story is dominated by Doyle. After 
Doyle, Chesterton saved the genre from degenerating into total materialism with his 
invention of Father Brown. With Richard Austin Freeman, the detective story marked 
a return to scientific methods. F. W. Crofts offered the novelty of a detective without 
genius. Beginning in 1920, Agatha Christie reigned over the genre. Her works are 
classic, the detection is assured and the manner is witty. In the 20's the genre became 
over-burdened with explanatory notes. S. S. Van Dine, Ellery Queen, and Dorothy 
Sayers helped bring it back to an even keel. 1925-1930 was a very rich period in its 
history. After 1932 the great writers are Margery Allingham, Ngaio Marsh, Michael 
Innes, and Nicholas Blake. Their detectives are characterized by intellect and good 
breeding. (In French) —J.V.E. 


1485. Hume, Robert D. Gothic versus Romantic: A Revaluation of the Gothic Novel, 
PMLA, 84:2, Mar. 1969, 282-290. The Gothic novel is defined not by its stock devices 
but by its use of atmosphere for psychological purposes. Mary Shelley, Maturin, 
Melville, and Faulkner develop a form crudely forged by Horace Walpole, Radcliffe, 
and Lewis. They immerse the reader in an extraordinary world in which ordinary 
standards and moral judgments become meaningless, and good and evil are intertwined. 
Gothic writing is closely related to romantic: both are a profound reaction against 
reality and conventional explanations, but Gothic writing is a gloomy exploration of 
the limitations of man and attempts to transcend the flux of the purely temporal to find 
joy and security in a higher beauty; the romantic is mired in the temporal but can find 
only absurdities and unresolvable ambiguities there. —P.G.D. 


1486. Lodge, David. The Novelist at the Crossroads, CritQ, 11:2, Sum. 1969, 105-132. 
After many years of following the main road (i.e., the central tradition) of the realistic 
novel, the contemporary novelist is faced by a second road that crosses his own. The 
intersecting paths are those of the non-fictional novel (e.g., Capote's In Cold Blood, or 
Mailer's The Armles of the Night) and the novel of fabulation (e.g., Bellow's Henderson 
fhe Rain King, or Wilson's The Old Men at the Zoo). Despite the appeal of these 
alternatives, however, realistic fiction will endure as the dominant type. --ЕЕ. 
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Poetry | 
1487. Blackmur, Richard Palmer. The Key and the Hook, BenR, 2:1, Win. 1968, 4-10. 
A poet's leading ideas are only incentives or aids in composing. As some of Yeats's 
poems illustrate, if either poet or reader treats such ideas as vital to the poems, he sets 
up a hindrance to intimacy and a barrier to true perception. —J.R.P. 


1488. Grushow, Ira. The “Experience” of Poetry, CE, 31:1, Oct. 1969, 25-29. The 
knowledgeable reader’s association of one poem with another illustrates a peculiar type 
of poetic “experience” which cannot be accounted for by documentation of supposed 
parallels and influences. If the Vanity of Human Wishes, Dover Beach, and The Dark- 
ling Thrush are in a readers memory, he will associate each poem with the other, 
especially when recalling that “darkling” appears in each; he will conjure up 2. 
ships—even among such historically disparate poems. Thus, if a reader holds ‘ 

mental parentheses" The Rape of the Lock while reading The Waste Land, both Pose 
assume new meanings in the juxtaposing. He perceives a common theme in that the 
form of each work mirrors a particular culture's inability to sustain a large genre— 
the epic in each instance. He perceives that the scholia of both poets implies an authorial 
attitude toward a culture's intellectual and spiritual inadequacies. —E.F.H. 


ENGLISH 
H. THEMES AND TYPES 


Drama | 
1489, Bera, Bishnupada. The English Theatre Till the Eighteen-Ninetles, BDEC, 4:2, 
1968-1969, 32-39. The arrival of the realistic drama in the 1890's was well prepared 
for. Since the late 18th century the English theater had undergone significant technical 
changes in stage structure, scenery, lighting, and other aspects. Without these changes 
the production of realistic plays would not have been possible. —K.P.S.J. 


Fiction 


1490. Mish, Charles C. English Short Fiction in the Seventeenth Century, SSF, 6:3, Sp. 
1969, 233-330. I. Fiction of the Period 1600-1660. (1) Tales of Sentiment: only a 
half-dozen examples appeared in this period, and they are inferior to their predecessors 
because they are poorly conceived and executed “precious imitations.” (2) Collections 
of Tales: several appeared, but they were either imitations of earlier English collections 
or translations and adaptations of Italian, French, and Spanish collections. (3) Popular 
Short Fiction: the largest single group of popular short fiction pieces is comprised of 
what is generally called jestbook material—-collections of detached jests, merry tales, 
jest-biographies, and the like; there were also cautionary tales like the histories of Dr. 
John Faustus and of Friar Bacon. (4) Picaresque and Miscellaneous Fiction: the genre 
of orthodox picaresque short fiction in this period may be reduced to one work— 
Lazarillo de Tormes, translated by David Rowland in 1576 but reprinted twice before 
1660. П. Fiction of the Period 1660-1700. The revitalization of English fiction after 
1660 was almost entirely the result of French influence. (1) Love Stories: a real break 
with the past occurred in Mme. de La Fayette's Princess of Montpensier (1666, in 
English) and in her later masterpiece The Princess of Cleves (1679, in English), both 
highly influential on other writers of love fiction; "Oriental" tales, historical love 
stories, and "novels of manners" were popular forms of this genre—the one name to 
stand out is Mrs. Aphra Behn, whose work overshadows that of all others. (2) Collec- 
tions of Tales: the most important collection in the period 1600-1700 is that made by 
John Davies of Kidwelly of various novelles of Paul Scarron and entitled Scarron's 
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Novels (1665). (3) Popular Fiction: the first prose redactions of several well-known 
stories, e.g., Robin Hood, Guy of Warwick, appeared in chapbooks; a few jestbooks 
also were published. (4) Picaresque Fiction: the "romances of roguery" gave way to 
the criminal biography, an important predecessor to the 18th-century novel. (5) Miscel- 
laneous Fiction: several other categories of fiction—moral and didactic tales, satire, 
travel literature—are without significance in the development of the art of narration, 
regardless of their intrinsic interest. [The article includes mention of John Shirley, 
Nicholas Breton, Humphrey Crouch, and Margaret Cavendish, Duchess of Newcastle.] 

—J.J.P. 


1491. Pritchett, V. S. The Anti-soporific Art, NSt, Dec. 6, 1968, 793-794. Novels can 
be called soporifics, and short stories stimulants. Frank O'Connor (in The Lonely 
Voice) thought the English could not write short stories because they were too rumina- 
tive, discursive and explanatory. However, T. O. Beachcroft's The Modest Art makes 
one cautious about O'Connor's theory. In England, the short story united with the 
novel in the emergence from Chaucer's time into realistic, domestic, and moralistic 
narrative. English novels of the 18th century overshadowed the short story. Signs 
appeared in Lamb, Browning, Hardy, Dickens, Thackeray, and Meredith; but Kipling 
is the first master. Mansfield is lost, uprooted and unChekhovian. Whereas 19th- 
century Russian, American, and lrish short-story writers were strengthened by their 
cultures, English writers had to depend on assertions of a strong personality. Kipling 
is oratorical, and he works by swagger, indirection and cunning, indulging in swank in a 
compulsion to seek a fantasy life. Lawrence, after his mining stories, had to assert a 
similar poetic arrogance. Maugham also relies on skill and personality. —R.E.W. 


ПІ. MEDIEVAL 


Old English 
1492. MacG. Dawson, R. The BLICKLING HOMILIES: Some Emendations, N&Q, 
16:7, July 1969, 248-250. Emendations of 14 passages [with commentary on each] 
assist in interpreting the homilies pending appearance of а new edition of them.—J.S.P. 


1493. Hill, Thomas D. “Fiat Lux" and the Generation of the Son: CHRIST I, 
214-48, N&Q, 16:7, July 1969, 246-248. In digressing on the creation of light (Genesis 
1:3), the writer of Christ I was answering his own question of Christ’s generation from 
the Father and paraphrasing the biblical text which earlier commentators, including 
Church fathers, had regarded as representing this theological mystery. —]J.S.P. 


1494. Lucas, Peter J. EXODUS 480: “Mod Gerymde,” N&Q, 16:6, June 1969, 206- 
207. The modern emendation of this phrase to "modge rymde” (“swept away the 
valorous") is unnecessary: “mod” refers to the mind or will of God; thus the passage 
at issue means that He manifested His will through Moses's hand. —J.S.P. 


1495. Hill, Thomas D. Punishment According to the Joints of the Body, Again, N&Q, 
16:7, July 1969, 246. The ninth in a list of torments of the damned, contained in the 
medieval Irish Fifteen Tokens of Doomsday, “provides an Irish instance of ‘punishment 
according to the joints," paralleling that in the OE Soul and Body П. [See the same 
author's Punishment According to the Joints of the Body in the Old English SOUL AND 
BODY П, N&Q, 15:11, Nov. 1968, 409-410 (AES, 12:6, June 1969, 1980).] -—Ј.8.Р. 


1496. Halsall, Maureen. Vercelli and the VERCELLI BOOK, PMLA, 84:6, Oct. 1969, 
1545-1550. Most theories concerning how and when the Vercelli Book came into the 
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canons of San Eusebio di Vercelli are little more than guesswork. The only solid evi- 
dence for the length of time the codex has rested in the cathedral archives must be 
found in the Ms itself and in the various book catalogues drawn up by the canons. A 
recently discovered one, dated 1426, describes what is probably the Vercelli Book in 
terms suggesting that it is an old possession. Thus support is given to the contention 
that the inscription on 24" of the Ms is indeed north Italian of the 11th century. 

—P.G.D. 


1497. Greenfield, Stanley B. Min, Sylf, and DRAMATIC VOICES IN “THE WAN- 
DERER” AND “THE SEAFARER,” JEGP, 68:2, Apr. 1969, 212-220. John C. Pope’s 
essay (in Franciplegius: Medieval and Linguistic Studies in Honor of Francis Peabody 
Magoun, New York U. Press, 1965) claims real dramatic status for the first person 
speakers of The Wanderer and The Seafarer, but the meaning of the word dramatic 
must be carefully limited in its application to Anglo-Saxon poetry. Pope's interpre- 
tation of dramatic voices is not very useful to a critical reading of the poem. —В.А.Р. 


1498. Martin, B. К. Aspects of Winter in Latin and Old English Poetry, JEGP, 68:3, 
July 1969, 375-390. Certain ideas and formulas in OE poetical descriptions of winter 
are related to the traditions of Latin literature rather than ќо ancient Germanic poetry. 
The images of winter binding the earth and bridging the water, and of icicles formed 
on the person, were probably transmitted through imitative composition and the teaching 
of orthodox poetic diction in the schools. The OE poems in which these formulas 
appear are: the Menologium, Andreas, the Maxims, The Wanderer, The Seafarer, and 
Beowult. —B.A.P. 


1499. Blake, N. F. Some Low Dutch Loan-Words in Fifteenth-Century English, N&Q, 
16:7, July 1969, 251-253. A Ms acquired by the Mercers’ Company in 1967 that lists 
privileges accorded Merchant Adventurers in the Low Countries in both Low Dutch 
and English is a valuable source for low Dutch loan-words in 15th-century English. 
Many of the words either do not appear in OED or are given a date there “much later” 
than that of the Ms. —]J.S.P. 


Middle English 

1500. Delasanta, Rodney. Christian Affirmation in THE BOOK OF THE DUCHESS, 
PMLA, 84:2, Mar. 1969, 245-251. In the past Chaucer's elegy has been read.as an 
exercise in human consolation without religious meaning or as so rigidly inconographic 
that the obvious dramatic situation is sacrificed to accommodate patristic truths. 
Chaucers real intention is more divinely directed than the former and more humanly 
directed than the latter. The poem offers consolation complementary to the dramatic 
situation by weaving images of the resurrection into the warp and woof of mute pity. 
Recurring sleeping images function as salubrious intermission between an anguished 
consciousness and a redemptive awakening, and the repetition of horn blasts suggests 
the resurrectional trumpet of the New Testament. The hunting scene suggests through 
the diction from the Canticle of Canticles further Christian affirmation of immortality. 

—P.G.D. 


1501. Pearcy, Roy J. A Minor Analogue to the Branding in THE MILLER'S TALE, 
N&Q, 16:9, Sept. 1969, 333-335. Gautier le Leu's fabliau Le sot chevalier resembles 
Chaucer's Miller's Tale in two details: the burning of the posteriors with a branding 
iron (under circumstances quite different from those in Chaucer, however), and in the 
tone of the last five lines of each work, "achieved through the same devices." Whether 
a debt of one author to the other or to a common source exists, however, we cannot 
tell. —J.S.P. 
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1502, Hamer, Douglas. THE PARDONER'S TALE: A West-African Version, N&Q, 
16:9, Sept. 1969,. 335-336. A short version of The Pardoner’s Tale story in French 
[here reproduced] appeared in Count Aimé О. de Sandeval’s De PAtantique au Niger 
par le Fouta-Dfallon (Paris, 1882, 1893), reprinted іп В. Bassets Contes Populaires 
d'Afrique (Paris, 1903). This West-African version, which probably has an Islamic 
source, concludes with a brief moral in which an old man (different from the one in 
Chaucer's version) advises his son to heed the sight of the three dead men, to guard 
his own wealth, and never to do evil. —]J.S.P. 


1503. Witlieb, Bernard L. Chaucer's Elysian Fields (TROILUS ТУ, 7890), N&Q, 16:7, 
July 1969, 250-251. Chaucer’s phrasing in these lines [extending actually to 1. 791] 
seems to have been from the Ovide Moralisé, X1V.827-830 and X1.157-168, rather than 
from Ovid in the original Latin. —].S.P. 


1504. Gray, J. M. Knightly Combats in Malory's TALE OF SIR GARETH and Tenny- 
son's GARETH AND LYNETTE, N&Q, 16:6, June 1969, 207-208. In recounting 
Gareth's four encounters, Tennyson draws skillfully from Malory's eight to form a com- 
posite superior to Malory's in artistry. Specifically, the combat between Gareth and 
Morning Star uses four of Malory's knights, Sir Persant of Inde chiefly. —J.S.P. 


1505. Olefsky, Ellyn. Chronology, Factual Consistency, and the Problem of Unity in 
Malory, JEGP, 68:1, Jan. 1969, 57-73. “The facts of the text conclusively deny the 
presence of a detailed chronology while at the same time suggesting a broad one, and... 
the presence of nearly as many inconsistencies within the single unit of writing as 
between units throws doubt on the conclusions drawn thus far about the role of incon- 
sistencies as disunifiers.” [An appendix of inconsistencies follows.] —B.A.P. 


1506. Hudson, Anne. Robert of Gloucester and the Antiquaries, 1550-1800, N&Q, 
16:9, Sept. 1969, 322-333. [This is a summary of writings by antiquaries, historians, and 
linguists about Robert of Gloucester and the Chronicle attributed to him, from John 
Stow's A Summarie of English Chronicles (1570) to Thomas Hearne's edition of the 
Chronicle (1724), the latter much praised for its scholarship and accuracy.] —J.S.P. 


1507. Kahrl, Stanley J. The Brome Hail Commonplace Book, TN, 22:4, Sum. 1968, 
157-161. This Ms, now in the Yale University Library, contains among other plays the 
best version of Abraham and Isaac. The watermarks suggest the paper was made 
between 1465 and 1475, and the handwritings are all of later 15th-century variety. One 
scribe seems to have been mechanically copying a group of texts for a collection to be 
used for meditation. We need careful examination of local Suffolk and Essex records 
to visualize better the Brome play of Abraham and Isaac. —].K. 


1508. Schmitt, Natalie Crohn. Was There a Medieval Theatre in the Round? (Part 1), 
TN, 23:4, Sum. 1969, 130-142. Richard Southern's reconstruction in 1957 of a medieval 
theater in the round, based on the drawing accompanying the morality play, The Castle 
of Perseverance, generally has been accepted as fact, but it is possible that this drawing 
is merely a set design and that the ditch in the drawing is not a trench outside the 
theater but rather the moat surrounding the castle. The text of The Castle of Persever- 
ance offers some evidence to support this new theory, but at the same time provides 
some objections to it. —S.E.K. 


1509. Schmidt, A. V. C. Two Notes on PIERS PLOWMAN, N&Q, 16:8, Aug. 1969, 
285-286. (1) The confusing and difficult passage in IV.335-409 of the C-text concerning 


ЫШ 
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"direct and indirect relation" can be paralleled, generally, by a passage on p. 20 of 
Wycliffe's De Compositione Hominis, the Beer edition (London, 1884). Langland and 
Wycliffe are both "speaking of direct and indirect meanings of the term ‘man,’” but 
in different ways. (2) Langland may have gotten the phrase "donum dei" (Plers Plow- 
man B-text, Passus XIV, ]. 275) from St. Augustine of Hippo's De Patientia (Chap. 1 
of Book 1); it is even роне that he got it from Tertullian’ s treatise of the same title, 
Chap. 11. | —. SP. 


Romances 


1510. Jacobs, Nicolas. Two Corrections to the Auchinleck SIR DEGARRE, N&Q, 
16:6, June 1969, 205-206. Two false readings, both involving the letter “b” -misread as 
“ү,” appear in П]. 544 and 1005 of Laing's Abbotsford Club edition (1849), of Schleich's, 
and of French and Hales Middle English Metrical Romances, the correct words 
involved being "bis" ("bise") and "Belami." The two misreadings demonstrate how easily 
editors may be misled by their pce mistakes. i —]1.S.P. 


IV. RENAISSANCE 
Ludowick Carlell 


1511, Maxwell, J. с. Ludowick Carlell: an Echo of Webster, N&Q, 16:8, hse 1969, 
288. Despina's dying exclamation, “ ‘My fault lay in my blood’ " (Osmond the Great 
Turk, V.i.20-21), echoes “ "Му greatest sinne lay in my blood'" (The White Devil, 
V.vi.240-241). | ‚ ool SP. 


George Chapman 
1512. Cannon, Charles Kendrick. Chapman on the Unity of Style and Meaning, JEGP, 
68:2, Apr. 1969, 245-264. Chapman's first published work, The Shadow of Night, "is 
perhaps the most recondite and baffling work written during a lifetime largely devoted 
to writing recondite and baffling poetry." His complicated poetic style was intentional, 
an effort to make the reader pay careful attention to the language and to the profound 
truths expressed therein. It was Donne, however, who ' ‘more memorably realized the 
implications of Chapman's theory." —]B.A.P. 


1513. Freehafer, John. The Contention for BUSSY D'AMBOIS 1622-41, TN, 23:2, 
Win. 1968/69, 61-69. The Prologue, probably dating between 1622-1624, is one of 
the contentious centers in the war between different acting companies. But the Pro- 
logue, despite other possibilities, must be the work of Chapman because no con- 
temporary of Chapman allowed others to revise his plays o or to write a prologue for one 
of them. —8, Е. К. 


1514. Homan, Sidney К. Chapman and Marlowe: The Paradoxical Hero and the 
Divided Response, JEGP, 68:3, July 1969, 391-406. In the creation of the heroes of 
Bussy d'Ambois and The Conspiracy and Tragedy of Byron, "a paradoxical hero is 
part of Chapman’s design . . . in order- to produce a divided response from his 
audience." Marlowe’s Tamburlaine and Doctor Faustus also employ the Herculean hero 
with unresolvable tensions between extremes as a basic character structure, an embodi- 
ment of tragic vision. —B. А.Р. 


John Donne 


1515. Mahony, Patrick. The ANNIVERSARIES: Donne's Rhetorical Жорго to 
Evil, JEGP, 68:3, July 1969, 407-413. “An adequate understanding of the Anniversaries 
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must take into account their full rhetorical nature, including their chief cause of lament, 
their restricted audience, and their nuanced harmonization and mutuality as rhetorical 
argument based on the meditative tradition." --В.А.Р. 


СЕ: Шет 1624, 


John Fletcher 


1516. Freehafer, John. CARDENIO, by Shakespeare and Fletcher, PMLA, 84:3, May 
1969, 501-513. This "lost" play of 1612-1613 based on a translation of Don Quixote 
is partly preserved in Lewis Theobald's Double Falsehood, although he probably altered 
it drastically. To internal evidence that it was written by Shakespeare and Fletcher can 
be added chronological evidence and testimony by the publisher and Theobald. Since 
a performance was probably intended, Theobald claimed that the play was by Shake- 
speare alone even after he learned from the Stationers’ Register that it was not. He 
obtained a unique royal license which Pope ridiculed in the Dunciad, but he was 
prevented from publishing it by the copyright Act of 1710. —P.G.D. 


John Ford 


1517. Jordan, R. Calantha’s Dance. in THE BROKEN HEART, N&Q, 16:8, Aug. 
1969, 294-295. The arguments of F. M. Burelbach (“The Truth" in John Ford's THE 
BROKEN HEART Revisited, N&Q, 14:6, June 1967, 211-212 [AES, 10:8, Oct. 1967, 
2836], Stuart P. Sherman (Stella and THE BROKEN HEART, PMLA, 24:2, 1909, 
274-285), and G. M. Carsaniga (“The Truth” in John Ford’s THE BROKEN HEART, 
CL, 10:4, Fall 1958, 344-348; [AES, 2:4, Apr. 1959, 418] err in fixing the inspiration 
for the Penthea story of The Broken Heart. The prologue's allusion to this tale suggests 
a time for it far-removed from the present-—much farther back than the century or so 
that these three 20th-century critics go. The source actually is Plutarch's telling of the 
Spartans' refusal to stop a festive dance upon receipt of disastrous news. Similarly 
Calantha, dancing festively, continues to the end despite the disastrous tidings she has 
heard. —]J.S.P. 


Arthur Golding 


1518. Taylor, A. B. George Peele and Goldings METAMORPHOSES, N&Q, 16:8, 
Aug. 1969, 286-287. Peele's indebtedness to Golding goes beyond "the Salmacis and 
Daphne references" noted by Dyce in 1861. He seems also to have had in mind the 
tale of Echo and Narcissus in Golding's Book III, specifically, the description of Nar- 
cissus “ 'tooting on his shade’ " and that of Echo as Act П opens. Mercury's introduction 
of himself to Oenone in IILi. suggests lines in the tale of Diana and Actaeon when 
Diana's attendants prepare her bath. —].S.P. 


Gabriel Harvey 

1519. McPherson, David C. Aretino and the Harvey-Nashe Quarrel, PMLA, 84:6, 
Oct. 1969, 1551-1558. Harvey and Nashe disagreed violently about Aretino, the 
Italian polemicist and pornographer. During his youth, Harvey held the then prevailing 
view that Aretino was a gifted writer, but in 1592 he attacked him just as violently as 
he had earlier praised him. His change of opinion must have occurred because Nashe 
was praising Aretino extravagantly. Harvey was now writing as а man of reason above 
scurrility. Nashe, however, was a lashing modern prose satirist, long on hyperbole and 
short on sober seriousness. In this controversy Harvey was no match for Nashe. 

—P.G.D. 
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Ben Jonson 


1520. Spanos, William V. The Real Toad іп the Jonsonian Garden: Resonance іп the 
Nondramatic Poetry, JEGP, 68:1, Jan. 1969, 1-23. The renewal of critical interest 
in his drama has not much affected Jonson's reputation as a poet. Recent efforts at 
rehabilitation have argued against the 19th-century judgments but have offered little 
positive assessment of the greatness and readability of the poetry. The term classical 
describes Jonson's poetry only if it includes centrally "the technique of integrating 
incompatible elements in an otherwise classically conceived and executed design.” Had 
Jonson completed his de Poetica, he might have extended this aesthetic principle to 
theory as well as practice. —B.A.P. 


Thomas Куй 
1521. Adams, Barry B. The Audiences of THE SPANISH TRAGEDY, JEGP, 68:2, 
Apr. 1969, 221-236. The audience’s response to the actions of Hieronimo, while con- 
ditioned by Elizabethan legal and ethical standards of behavior, is complicated by 
directives within the context of the play. The device of the onstage audience is here 
effectively doubled with the aesthetic-formal response of Don Andrea and the thematic- 
existential point of view of the Spanish court. The aesthetic response encloses the 
thematic and is more nearly decisive and definitive. —В.А.Р. 


Christopher Marlowe 
1522. Oliver, H. J. Oxberry’s MARLOWE, N&Q, 16:8, Aug. 1969, 287-288. Biblio- 
graphical information about the rare Oxberry edition of Marlowe may be useful to his 
future editors. Before his death in 1824 Oxberry seems to have edited The Jew of 
Malta, Edward П, Dr. Faustus, and The Massacre at Paris, all in 1818, and Tambur- 
laine in 1820. Others completed the set, later published without a date. Both the 
Oxberry and Robinson texts of Dido seem to be based upon Hurst’s of 1825; they 
follow him in textual errors. —J.S.P. 


Cf.: Item 1514, 


Andrew Marvell 


1523. Dodsworth, Martin. A Questionable Marvell, NSt, Jan. 3, 1969, 17 (letter). 
Lines supposedly by Marvell entitled A Ballad Called the Haymarket Hectors in The 
Penguin Book of Restoration Verse present him in an unfamiliar light. There is no 
evidence for attributing the poem to Marvell. —R.E.W. 


1524. Low, Anthony, and Paul J. Pival. Rhetorical Pattern in Marvel’s TO HIS COY 
MISTRESS, JEGP, 68:3, July 1969, 414-421. To His Coy Mistress follows a tripar- 
tite syllogistic pattern, supported by vegetable, mineral, and animal imagery. The 
rational level of existence has no place in the lovet's proposal. —B.A.P. 


Cf.: Item 1553. 


Philtp Massinger 
1525. Gibson, C. A. “Behind the Arras” in Massinger’s THE RENEGADO, N&Q, 
16:8, Aug. 1969, 296-297. In a series of words ("lobbies," “out offices,” “disputations,” 
"behind the Turkish hangings”) having bawdy suggestions, Massinger in ILvi.1-7 of 
The Renegado is criticizing the "sexual mores at James Гв court." Parallels of this use 
of these words can be cited from Jonson, Dekker, Webster, Herbert, Shirley, Nabbes, 
and Shakespeare, as well as from Massinger himself elsewhere. —J.S.P. 
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John Milton 


1526. McCarthy, B. Eugene. COMUS, and Derrick’s A POETICAL DICTIONARY, 
MiltonN, 3:2, May 1969, 19-20. [This article points out three more instances in which 
Derrick's A Poetic Dictionary; or, The Beauties of the English Poets (1761) attributes 
to Milton's Comus passages actually quoted from Dalton’s Comus, “alter’d” and 
"adapted to the stage" in 1738.] —K.L.T. 


1527. Bowers, Fredson. Adam, Eve, and the Fall in PARADISE LOST, PMLA, 84:2, 
Mar. 1969, 264-273. The justification of the ways of God to men depends as much on 
Milton's dramatic and psychological motivation of the Fall as on its theological 
structure. Eve is established as governed by feelings; Adam is a ratiocinating being. 
Under the influence of Satan's venom Eve fails in love to Adam and then to God, but 
in Milton's view Adam is the faultier of the two because of his failure to assert the 
absolute authority of his reason over her misguided feelings. Milton depends upon 
Paul's statement that Adam fell undeceived, but in his psychological motivation of the 
three key episodes of the Fall he differs from the usual interpretation of the Church 
Fathers. Thus he reconciles the apparent paradox that Adam was not deceived but 
instead foolishly overcome by female charm. Adam fails mainly in his unwillingness 
to accept the responsibilities of his superior wisdom and its proper exercise in command. 

—P.G.D. 


1528. Cirillo, Albert R. “Hail Holy Light" and Divine Time in PARADISE LOST, 
JEGP, 68:1, Jan. 1969, 45-56. The symbol of light transforms the time pattern in 
Paradise Lost into the metaphor of divine providence. The emblem of time on the 
title page of John Swan's Speculum Mundi (Cambridge, 1655) depicts the Renaissance 
relationship of time to eternity in terms of the flow of light. —B.A.P. 


1529. Low, Anthony. “No Middle Flight": PARADISE LOST, 1.14, MiltonN, 3:1, 
Mar. 1969, 1-4. The phrase "no middle flight" in the first invocation to Paradise Lost 
“glances metaphorically at the three levels of style, but refers more immediately to the 
three levels of the sublunar atmosphere that are mentioned elsewhere in Paradise Lost: 
the lower air, breathed by men and animals; the middle air, the seat of clouds and 
storms and the traditional realm of demons—~including fallen angels and pagan gods; 
and the upper air, the region of meteors and fiery exhalations. From Olympus Jove 
and his followers rule over the middle air which includes the Aonian Mount. Milton, 
through divine inspiration, is able to surpass the Greek and Roman writers by tran- 
scending the sublunar world entirely to enter the “Empyrial Air” of the celestial 
regions. —K.L.T. 


1530. Turner, Amy Lee. Milton and Jodocus Hondius the Elder, MiltonN, 3:2, Мау 
1969, 26-30. The stimulus for Milton's dramatic grouping of the personifications of 
Sin, Death, and Satan twice in Paradise Lost (П.648-889; X.229-409) was perhaps the 
pictorial allegory of Peccatum, Mors and Diabolus by Jodocus Hondius the Elder on 
his "Christian Knight Map of the World" (1597). Milton does not take many par- 
ticulars from Hondius's map, but of the three figures Milton's Sin is more similar to 
Hondius's portrayal than are his Death and Satan. Milton is indebted to Hondius for 
grouping the three together in a concerted attack on mankind, and he refines Hondius's 
"dramatic, crude" pictorial allegory with details from his own classical and Renais- 
sance reading. (Illustrated) —K.L.T. 


1531. Low, Anthony. SAMSON AGONISTES and the Irony of Alternatives, PMLA, 
84:3, May 1969, 514-519. An additional kind of irony in the play is that of alternatives 
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which Milton called "axioma disjunctum contingens." With alternative possibilities 
posited, both choices eventuate, although they appear to be mutually exclusive. 
Samson's prophecy that he will either die or do some great deed, the doubts of his 
friends whether he has been slain or is slaying the Philistines, and similar incidents 
reveal the simplifying power of providence. Although the Chorus states that there are 
two kinds of heroism, active and passive, both eventuate. In his conclusion, Milton 
fuses genuine tragedy with religious drama, because Samson is both an active hero 
and a martyr. —P.G.D. 


1532. Clark, Ira. Milton and the Image of God, JEGP, 68:3, July 1969, 422-431. 
Milton’s egotism “derives from a deep sense of the divinity and worth of man applied 
to himself.” Man as the image of God is a notion developed throughout the prose and 
poetry. | | —B.A.P. 


1533. French, Roberts W. A Note from Milton’s Cottage, MiltonN, 3:2, May 1969, 
17-19. The cottage in Chalfont, St. Giles, Buckinghamshire, where Milton stayed from 
July 1665 until February or March 1666 while the plague ravaged London is the only 
one of Milton's residences which survives. Since 1887 the eight-room, L-shaped struc- 
ture has been maintained by Milton's Cottage Trust as a public monument. The two 
public rooms contain a collection of 17th-century items and Miltoniana of varying 
degrees of interest. Limited funds have prevented necessary improvements and develop- 
ment of the cottage and its contents. —K.L.T. 


Cf.: Item 1553 and 1563. 


Thomas Nashe 
Cf.: Item 1519. 
George Peele 
Cf.: Item 1518. 
Shakespeare 


1534. Jones, William M. Protestant Zeal in the Personality of Shakespeare's Mark 
Antony, McNR, 18, 1967, 73-85. By carefully scrutinizing Antony's personality, “we 
can see that the play becomes at least as much Antony's as Cleopatra’s.” His person- 
ality is “molded by zeal.” The type of zeal which motivates Antony is similar to the 
“Pentecostal zeal” engaged in by many enthusiastic Protestants of the period who felt 
the need for “subjective motivation toward Godly action.” Because of this personality 
trait, Antony chooses as a way of life “the exercise of zealous impetuosity,” thus deny- 
ing himself a “center” to his life. Although his zeal lends charm and warmth to Antony 
for a time, it eventually so overcomes him “that he must either switch to a villain role 
or be removed from the action.” —G.S, 


1535. Palmer, Roderick. Treatments of Antony and Cleopatra, CEA, 27:4, Jan. 1965, 
8. The marked differences in Shakespeare’s and Dryden’s treatments of Antony and 
Cleopatra result primarily from Dryden’s attempt to respect the three classical unities. 
Shakespeare condenses a ten-year period into 12 days of action, ranging over all the 
Empire and including subplots, characters, and themes which Dryden necessarily omits. 
Shakespeare studies the fate, not only of two lovers, but of an empire. Dryden, though 
excluding much of the tale, begins his play too early to avoid crowding an impossible 
amount of action into a single day, thereby failing to achieve real unity of time. He 
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sacrifices the imperial view which Shakespeare offers and omits two thirds of Shake- 
speare's characters and much of the narrative, but fills the- gaps with unhistorical 
action and long exposition. Nevertheless, Dryden's work must still be valued as a 
moving drama fashioned from raw history. —D.G.O. 


1536. Baughan, Denver Ewing. What Makes Hamlet Seem Mad, ASUFP, 65:4, Mar. 
1968, 19-25. Ham. is set in a universe in which everything goes, or seems to go, in 
circles. The dramatic action moves in circles where what seems mad turns out to be 
mad. Thus, the mockery of madness affects all that Hamlet does, says, and thinks 
until it becomes, or seems to become, the madness itself. —R.L.C. 


1537. Sprinchorn, Evert. “The Odds on Sprinchorn’s ‘Odds on Hamlet, " N&Q, 16:8, 
Aug. 1969, 300-302. The King's wager on the fencing match between Laertes and 
Hamlet in Ham, is best interpreted mathematically to show that he meant “Laertes wins 
if, and only if, he is ahead by three points at any stage of the match." The phrase 
“ ‘twelve for nine’ " refers to “the odds offered by Laertes.” Accepting this interpre- 
tation answers several other questions arising from details in the duel scene. [This is a 
reply to the article by James A. Kilby, bearing the same title as the above, that 
appeared in N&Q, 15:4, Apr. 1968, 133-136 (AES, 11:8, Oct. 1968, 2605). To it is 
appended a rejoinder by Kilby that finds Sprinchorn's reasoning unsatisfactory: part 
of the problem resides in his taking Osric's words as "a statement of odds in the 
modern sense"; yet Sprinchorn said in his original article that “ ‘there was no science 
of probabilities in Shakespeare's time.” Other assertions by him about the meaning 
of details in the duel scene are similarly unfounded; his "answers" are built into his 
questions, Kilby says.] —J.S.P. 


1538. Cox, Roger L. KING LEAR and the Corinthian Letters, Thought, 44:172, Sp. 
1969, 5-28. Shakespeare’s Lear uses as its thematic inspiration and creative source the 
Christian values and doctrines embodied in St. Paul's Corinthian Letters, since the entire 
philosophical-poetic substance of the drama deals with the miracle of Christian love 
as Paul defines it. Love in all the varieties of possible human relationships pervades 
the action, atmosphere, and characterization, infusing the. essence of true love into the 
play’s theme. Lear learns through patiently living out his vast scale of spiritual suffer- 
ings that “We must be patient and kind; we must endure—in a word, we must love.” 
Employing St. Paul’s injunction to abide in “faith, hope, and charity,” and paradox- 
ically creating in Lear the “wise-fool” through love in its totality, Shakespeare tran- 
scends dramatically the narrowly moralistic Aristotelian view of tragedy and embraces 
rather the Christian conception of a religious, spiritual tragedy of Pauline love in 
Lear. —E.F.R. 


1539. Foulkes, Richard. Samuel Phelps’s A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM Sad- 
le?s Wells October 8th, 1853, TN, 23:2, Win. 1968/69, 55-60. Phelps’s powerful 
production was due to his ability to give visual expression to the poetic images of the 
play. He achieved his effects by two devices: the diorama, in which the effect of 
movement was given by “two sets of scenes moving simultaneously”; and the piece of 
gauze, barely discernable, let down in front of the stage which cast a magical tinge 
over the production. —S.E.K. 


1540. Dollarhide, Louis E. Othello's Descent from Reason, UMSE, 9, 1969, 37-45. 
Othello’s fall from greatness is from reason and balance to mental and emotional disturb- 
ance. This is shown in the decrease of his rhetorical competence. In Act I Othello 
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speaks brilliantly in disputation with Brabantio. In Act III he is helpless before Iago's 
fallacies. [Detailed rhetorical analysis follows.] —S$.M.A.W. 


1841. Stempel, Daniel. The Silence of Iago, PMLA, 84:2, Mar. 1969, 252-263. In 
his speech on “vertue” Shakespeare's character defends the absolute power of the 
individual.to will freely, a doctrine commonly attributed to the controversial Jesuit 
theologian, Molina. lago is not the usual Machiavel who spurns both religion and 
morality; he is the Jesuitical Machiavel who employs the language of piety. Con- 
vinced that he is the master of his will, he usually finds no difficulty in supplying 
motives for his actions; yet, after he is unmasked, he doggedly remains silent. This 
is the ultimate evidence that he has been mastered by a radically evil will for which he 
has merely supplied both motive and opportunity. He knows what he has done, but 
does not know why he has done it. —P.G.D. 


1542. Lake, D. J. Wilkins and PERICLES—Vocabulary (D, N&Q, 16:8, Aug. 1969, 
288-291. In Acts I and II of Per., the two uses of yon (yond, yonder) and sin are 
consonant with those of George Wilkins in plays known to be his—particularly the 
"strange" use of sin. We do not find these usages in works by other dramatists who have 
been advanced as possible authors of the non-Shakespearean parts of this play. —J.S.P. 


1543. Bonjour, Adrien. Shakespeare et la communion humaine, EdL, 8:1, 1965, 17-22. 
The wide universe of Shakespeare's drama is marked by variety and vitality. Lear and 
Antony both contain moving poetry which documents his typical revelation of the 
simple humanity of individuals. (In French) —R.M. 


1544. Camp, Gerald M. Shakespeare on Film, JAesE, 3:1, Jan. 1969, 107-121. The 
problem of producing Shakespeare on film resides in the fact that a play is the imitation 
of an action while film seems to be the record of an action as it took place. To bring 
the action of a Shakespeare play into a “world” that can be photographed, a symbolic 
world based on the particular play's imagery must be visually created. —R.B. 


1545, Rapin, Rene. L'identite de Shakespeare, EdL, 8:1, 1965, 3-16. [The controversy 
over Shakespeare's identity is surveyed and dismissed as pointless and unnecessary.] 
(In French) —R.M. 


1546. Rostron, David. John Philip Kembles CORIOLANUS and JULIUS CAESAR, 
TN, 23:1, Aut. 1968, 26-34. Kemble's prompt copies are so detailed that the figure 
who emerges from the pages is an actor specializing in grandiose effects, in emphasis 
on music, in freedom of interpretation for his colleagues, and—most obviously—in an 
overwhelming interest in those sections of the play in which he himself appears. 

—S.E.K. 


Cf.: Items 1462, 1463, and 1516. 


Edmund Spenser 


1547. Goldstein, Melvin. Spenser and Dante: Two Pictorial Representations of Evil, 
JAesE, 2:3, July 1968, 121-131. In the Faerle Queene and the Inferno sin is given 
the form of a dragon. Spenser's descriptions are concrete, Dante's abstract. The differ- 
ences in description are mainly the result of the use of different verse forms. --К.В. 


Cf.: Item 1553. 
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John Webster 


1548. Thornton, R. K. R. The Cardinal's Rake in THE DUCHESS OF MALFI, N&Q, 
16:8, Aug. 1969, 295-296. The rake that threatens the cardinal in V.v.5-7 may derive 
from William Bullein's A Dialogue Against the Fever Pestilence (1564, 1573, 1578), 
in which a rake symbolizes desire for worldly gain; a similar use of this figure occurs in 
Pilgrim's Progress. By its use, Webster is шыны the cardinal's worldliness with 
the Duchess's spirituality. JSP. 


1549. Hart, Clive. Press Variants in THE DUCHESS OF MALFI and THE WHITE 
DEVIL, N&Q, 16:8, Aug. 1969, 292-293. [The article supplies bibliographical infor- 
mation about these plays, supplementing “John Russell Brown’s list of press variants 


in the first quarto of The Duchess of Маі”) | —]J.S.P. 
СЕ: Item 1511. | | | 
Cf.: Item 1542. 


A Warning бог Fat Women 


1550. Cannon, Charles D. A WARNING FOR FAIR WOMEN and the Puritan 
Controversy, UMSE, 9, 1968, 85-99. This “anonymous Tudor domestic tragedy” may 
be a conscious attempt to placate Puritans irate over the immorality of the stage. 
[The controversy is traced.] The play is edifying, sentimental, and sensational, support- 
ing “the doctrine that murder will out" and sinners. repent. . —S.M.A.W. 
Drama : 
1551. Richards, Kenneth К. Changeable Scenery for Plays on the Caroline Stage, TN, 
23:1, Aut. 1968, 6-20. Critics, seeing the Caroline stage as a transitional period from 
Elizabethan to Restoration practice, assume that Caroline dramatic companies in private 
theatrical productions used the changeable scenery that was part of the court perfor- 
mances. A sifting of the productions for which records are available shows on the 
contrary that of the 12 plays which were performed with changeable painted scenery, 
11 were court productions. Present evidence suggests that little changeable scenery was 
used in private play productions. —S.E.K. 


1552. Tobin, Terence, Popular Entertainment in Seventeenth Century Scofland, TN, 
23:2, Win. 1968/69, 46-54. Although there was considerable drama in pre-Reformation 
Scotland, church and state from the mid-16th-century on curtailed theatrical representa- 
tions so that drama became a court rather than a popular entertainment. The mainstay 
of popular 17th-century entertainment seems to have been charlatans from the Con- 
tinent who presented variety shows to attract crowds to their nostrums. —S.E.K. 


Poetry 
1553, Cullen, Patrick. Imitation and Metamorphosis: The Golden-Age Eclogue іп 
Spenser, Milton, and Marvell, PMLA, 84:6, Oct. 1969, 1559-1570. Spenser’s April, 
Milton's Nativity Ode, and Marvell’s The Picture of Little T.C. are all imitations of 
the golden-age or messianic eclogue. Although the poems cannot be understood out- 
side of their genre, their authors have completely metamorphosed the conventional 
generic pattern. Spencer employs the conventions to celebrate Elizabeth and to portray 
the Orphic ordering power of art, the interrelation of the order. of art and the order 
of fi body politie, and the new golden ape of poss нана by в work Milton 
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uses the same formulas to praise Christ dnd to celebrate the new golden age which His 
birth begins. Marvell wittily asserts the Renaissance longing for a new age of free love, 
when Honor ceases to restrict the natural flowering of the human bud. —P.G.D. 


General 


1554. Boddy, Margaret. The Irrenavigable, Innavigable, —Í: ‘Irregressive Styx, 
N&Q, 16:7, July 1969, 253-255. Seventeenth-century English translators of Virgil 
showed considerable ingenuity in finding or coining words to express the thought that 
traffic across the Styx was one-way. Dryden uses the idea as a kind of epithet to be 
applied freely (e.g., in the phrases "innavigable flood,” “unnavigable lake," "irremeable 
way," the adjectives expressing Virgil’s "irremeabilis"). Other users of these and 
similar words were Ogilby, Harrington, Creech, John Boys, George Sandys (apparently 
the first to use a single word for the thought, in his commentary on Ovid's Metamor- 
phoses) and Sir John Denham (Sandy's "unrenavigable" being echoed by several). 
John Vicars, however, seems to have created a nonce-word not recorded in OED-— 
"irregressive." —].S.P. 


1555. Lancashire, Anne C. Lyly and Shakespeare on the Ropes, JEGP, 68:2, Apr. 
1969, 237-244. The word rope, as well as being a term for the hangman's noose, was 
also a common Elizabethan slang term for the penis. It provides double entendre in, 
e.g., Lyly' s Midas and Mother Bomise; Butler's Hudibras, and in Romeo, Shrew, Errors, 
1 Н. VI, and Alls W. ^O—B.A.FP. 


1556. Sprott, S. E. The Damned Crew, PMLA, | 843, May 1969, 492-500. The 
Damned Crew was a class of roisterers in London from the early 1590's to the late 
1620's. Represented in literature as perjurers, assassins, dissidents, and revellers, they 
were thought to be like the damned crew of devils in hell. They may have thought so 
themselves, reacting from misconstrued predestinarianism as libertines with a limited 
Manichean outlook. Such an interpretation explains their behavior and the view taken 
of them by theological controversialists and writers such as Chapman, Nashe, Middle- 
ton, and Dekker. . | —P.G.D. 


V. RESTORATION AND ENLIGHTENMENT 


Jane Austen 


1557. Marshall, Sarah Latimer. Rationality and Delusion in Jane Austen’s EMMA, 
UMSE, 9, 1968, 57-67. The concept of rationality (good sense, reasonableness) is 
basic to the irony of Emma, as in the heroine’s illusion that her judgment is sound. 
“Rationality applied to blindness and blunders — untangle the web of Emma.” 

—S.M.A.W. 


1558. Brown, Lloyd W. The Comic Conclusion in Jane Austen’s Novels, PMLA, 
84:6, Oct. 1969, 1582-1587. These conclusions are invariably ironic devices for the 
final summary of themes and characters. They have three main elements. First, the 
novelist parodies the predictability of “happy endings” in much popular fiction, which 
accounts for the exaggerated self-consciousness with which she approaches the 
mechanics of ending her own narratives. Second, she subverts the canons of poetic 
justice: instead of allocating rewards and punishment, she exposes the prevailing social 
norms that frequently undermine and replace traditional ideals. Finally, she replaces 
the arbitrary endings with the logical evolution of character and theme. Each character 
“punishes” or “rewards” himself, in keeping with his own reliable sense of right and 
wrong. These features are particularly relevant to Mansfield Park, which is not the 
didactic work it is usually considered to be. —P.G.D, 


N 
* 
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| Hugh Bethel 
1559. Rogers, Pat. Hugh Bethel’s Will, N&Q, 16:9, Sept.. 1969, 341-342. The year 
after Pope's death, Bethel, one of his closest friends, made a new will, possibly because 
Pope had been a beneficiary under the old one. Among the legatees of the new one 
were Martha and Teresa Blount. —].S.P. 


Lord Bolingbroke 
Cf.: Item 1574. i 


James Boswell 


1560. Brauer, George C., Jr. Johnson and Boswell CEA, 27:4, Jan. 1965, 1, 10, 12. 
Because of the vast differences between Johnson and Boswell on some points, their 
friendship has been interpreted often as an attraction of opposites. Such an approach 
has neglected the numerous similarities of behavior and belief contributing to their 
compatibility: reverence for London's greatness, love of conversation, faithful journal- 
keeping, preference for frankly detailed biography, a romantic view of the Stuart era, 
respect for social distinction, frequent moods of melancholy, and rebellion against their 
fathers. These similarities suggest that Johnson may have seen in Boswell a reflection 
of his former self. —D.G.O. 


Kitty Clive 
1561. Frushell, Richard C. The Cast of Kitty Clives SKETCH OF A FINE LADY'S 
RETURN FROM A ROUT, N&Q, 16:9, Sept. 1969, 350-351. The London Chronicle 
gives a more detailed account of the casting for this one-act farce performed at Drury 
Lane March 21, 1763, following The School for Lovers, as a benefit for Kitty Clive, 
than do the playbill and the Ms. Mrs. Clive both wrote the farce and played Lady 
Jenkings, the female lead. This last is significant because in the role she poked fun 
at herself by allusions to her career and personality. —]J.S.P. 


Daniel Defoe 


1562. Macey, Samuel L. The Time Scheme in MOLL FLANDERS, N&Q, 16:9, Sept. 
1969, 336-337. To two time schemes for this novel, the first referring to Elizabeth 
Barry, mistress of Lord Rochester, and to the Bank of England (both references being 
chronologically unsatisfactory) and the second to 1694, when the Bank was founded 
(somewhat better) may be added a third, “more satisfactory" one. Under this one, made 
possible by the research of Gerald Howson (Who Was Moll Flanders? TLS, Jan. 18, 
1968), Moll’s life closely concurs in time with Defoe's. Howson says that one Moll 
King gave Defoe the material he needed while she was still imprisoned in Newgate. 

—J.S.P. 


John Dryden 


1563. Brodwin, Leonora Leet. Miltonic Allusion in ABSALOM AND ACHITOPHEL: 
Its Function in the Political Satire, ТЕСР, 68:1, Jan. 1969, 24-44, Dryden's Miltonic 
heroics have in themselves the elements of political satire, for while Paradise Lost 
provides him with his satiric norm, "it also makes for his most devastating satire on 
Milton's political heirs.” Allusion to Samson Agonistes in the second half of Absalom 
reverses Milton's political intention to make Samson Satanically-inspired rather than the 
savior of God's favored people. Dryden may also have been using the masque struc- 
ture of Comus to set forth a contrast of alternative sets of values. --В.А.Р. 
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1564. Mason, H. A. "Short Excursions" in Dryden and Pope, N&Q, 16:9, Sept. 1969, 
341. To two previously cited passages in Dryden from which Pope may have taken the 
phrase “short excursions" in 1. 738 of the Essay on Criticism (Dryden's Prologue to 
Circe, П. 11-14, noted by Audra and Williams in their edition of the Essay and An 
Epilogue in Miscellany Poems [1684, 1692], noted by Hugh Macdonald in his 1939 
biography) may be added a third: 1. 475 of Ceyx and Alcyone. —]J.S.P. 


1565. Sherwood, John C. Precept and Practice іп Dryden's Criticism, JEGP, 68:3, 
July 1969, 432-440. Dryden manipulated the Franco-Italian version of Aristotelian 
criticism in order to justify what he admired and disparage what he did not; he rarely 
deviated from an established rule or fell into logical inconsistency. --В.АР. 


Cf.: Items 1535, 1554, and 1652, 


Henry Fielding 
1566. Stewart, Mary Margaret. Notes on Henry Fielding as Magistrate, N&Q, 16:9, 
Sept. 1969, 348-350. Newspaper reports for 1748-1749 establish some minor details 
(chiefly dates) of Fielding’s life as a magistrate—e.g., that by December 8, 1748, he 
had moved to Bow Street, Covent Garden, and that he began as a justice for Middlesex 
no later than February 17, 1749. —J.S.P. 


| John Flaxman 
1567. Bentley, G. E., Jr. John Flaxman and Thomas Taylor, N&Q, 16:9, Sept. 1969, 
354-355. A facsimile copy [here reproduced] of a previously unpublished laudatory 
letter written by Flaxman, presumably in the 1780's, to an unnamed business firm 
supports the candidacy for a clerking position of an unnamed gentleman with a 
considerable classical education. This remarkable man must have been Thomas Taylor 
the Platonist. From this glowing testimonial we conclude that Flaxman knew Taylor 
well and was willing to help him early in his career. We may also regard it as support- 
ing the belief that Taylor knew and influenced Blake, since Flaxman would probably 
have mentioned Taylor to Blake, one of Flaxman's friends. ——J.S.P. 


John Gay 
1568. Banerjee, Santi Ranjan. THE BEGGAR’S OPERA and the Comic Tradition, 


BDEC, 4:2, 1968-1969, 51-54. Gay's Beggar’s Opera questions the belief of sentimental 
comedy that even the worst villain is capable of moral improvement. —K.P.SJ. 


Edward Gibbon | 
1569. Smith, Beverley E. Gibbon and Mohammedanism, UMSE, 9, 1968, 11-22. 
The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire is actually no more sympathetic to 
Mohammedanism than to Christianity, since Gibbon views all "organized religion as an 
attempt to curb" civil and intellectual liberty. | ——5.М.А.\\. 


Oliver Goldsmith 


1570. Jaarsma, Richard J. THE DESERTED VILLAGE and ISAIAH, N&Q, 16:9, 
Sept. 1969, 351-352. Both the logic and specific passages of The Deserted Village 
show a debt to the lament for the wealth-induced decadence of society found in 
passages such as Isaiah 34:1, 1:29-30, 40:6-8, and 6:11-12. — JSP. 


Samuel Johnson 


1571. Preston, Thomas R. The Biblical Context of Johnson’s RASSELAS, PMLA, 
84:2, Mar. 1969, 274-281. Boswell’s suggestion that this work echoes the vanitas 


* 
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vanitatum theme of Ecclesiastes is quite discerning, for it is designed to recall both the 
Preacher's futile quest for perfect happiness and the meaning of that quest as inter- 
preted by a post-Reformation school of commentators on Ecclesiastes. Bishop Simon 
Patrick’s scriptural writings, in conjunction with those of William Lowth, made up the 
“standard” Augustan commentary on the Old Testament. Rasselas is informed with a 
complex of images, sentiments, and ideas drawn from the Bishop’s paraphrase and 
annotations of Ecclesiastes, and the thematic structure of the apologue follows the 
_ structure that the post-Reformation school attributed to Ecclesiastes. —P.G.D. 


Cf.: Item 1560. 


John Philip Kemble 
Cf.: Item 1546. 


George Lillo 
1572. Brashear, John H., and Lucy Brashear. Economic Theory Reflected in George 
Lillo’s THE LONDON MERCHANT, ASUFP, 66:4, May 1969, 49-53. In introducing 
the merchant into tragedy as a serious character, Lillo aimed to elevate the status of 
the merchant class. He looked upon economics as a science, and in The London 
Merchant he reflected the mercantile ideas of his age and anticipated some of the 
economic doctrines of Adam Smith. ` —R.L.C. 


Thomas Pennant 


1573. Rees, Eiluned, and G. Walters. Pennant and the “Pirates,” NLWJ, 15:4, Win. 
1968, 423-436. An examination of the placement of the illustrations and the press 
figures of several pirated editions of works by Thomas Pennant published in Ireland 
casts some light on the practice of Irish printers and on the laws governing piracy and 
their enforcement in the late 18th century. It is unclear whether these books were 
intended for sale only in Ireland. —P.G.D. 


Alexander Pope 


1574. Dickinson, H. T. Bolingbroke's Attack on Alexander Pope in 1746, N&Q, 16:9, 
Sept. 1969, 342-344. Bolingbroke's publication in 1746 of the character of Atossa, said 
to have been omitted from Pope's Characters of Women upon payment of £ 1,000 by the 
Duchess of Marlborough, was intended to reveal Pope's treachery in taking the money 
but not destroying the lines (which actually did not refer to her at all). Bolingbroke's 
action may have resulted from his learning that Warburton, who disliked him, was 
planning an edition and a life of Pope, the latter of which might attack him (Boling- 
broke); he decided to attack first by damaging the reputation of the then dead Pope, 
seeking primarily to preserve his own. Letters of July and September 1745 to David 
Mallet and Warburton, respectively, support this view. —]J.S.P. 


1575. Farnham, Fern. Achilles Shield: Some Observations on Pope's ILIAD, PMLA, 
84:6, Oct. 1969, 1571-1581. A study of Pope's treatment of the Shield of Achilles 
passage provides insights into his working methods, his place in the quarrel between 
Ancients and Moderns, and his attitude toward Homer. Our understanding can be 
enhanced by knowledge of the Ms revisions, Pope's own sketch of the Shield, Vleughels's 
Shield of Achilles, Madame Daciers notes, and Pope's essay, Observations on the 
Shield of Achilles. The latter is only partially by Pope, the first two parts having been 
lifted from two French defenders of Homer. The original part of the essay points 
directly to the critical principles which guided him throughout his translation. Pope's 
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view of the shield passage reveals both his limitations and his success as a leader in an 
age of reaffirmation of the epic tradition. ‘—P.G.D. 


1576. Eade, J. C. Pope and Rowe: A Side-Light on Ault, N&Q, 16:9, Sept. 1969, 339- 
340. The delay in publication of Pope’s Epilogue to Rowe’s Jane Shore to 1717 can 
be explained by a consideration of Pope’s literary relations in 1713-1714. Norman Ault 
(New Light on Pope, Methuen, 1949) suggested that Anne Oldfield, who played the 
lead in Jane Shore, refused to speak the Epilogue, regarding it as a “veiled attack” on 
her. One notes that the Epilogue satirizes Cato the man and, by extension, Addison’s 
play, in which she had played Maria. Pope and Addison were on uneasy good terms 
until the production of Jane Shore in February 1713/14. Perhaps Pope did not then 
want to be known publicly as the author of the lines aimed at Cato and its author. 

—J.S.P. 


Cf.: Items 1564 and 1599. 


Richard Price 


1577. Thomas, D. O. Richard Price 1723-91, AWR, 18:41, Sum. 1969, 108-117. 
Among Price's various works, Observations on the Nature of Civil Liberty is especially 
noteworthy for its defense of self-government. Price's liberal theories were influenced 
by the fact that he was a non-Trinitarian Dissenter with a strong belief in individual 
conscience. He accepted the idea that morality is a form of self-government, and so 
defended "the reality of moral choice, against predestinarians and necessitarians alike." 
Price did not advocate "pure democracy," however; he was devoted to constitutional 
government and to the belief "that politics is regulated by a world order." —TI.R.O. 


Earl of Rochester 


1578. Giddey, Ernest. Rochester, poéte baroque (1647-1680), EdL, 7:3, 1964, 155-164. 
Rochester's poems show a typically baroque tension between sweetness and bitterness, 
appearance and reality, and life and death. In some poems which resolve this tension, 
he achieves the balance and stability of the metaphysical school. (In French) —R.M. 


| Nicholas Rowe 
Cf.: Item 1576. 


| Christopher Smart 
1579. Hart, Edward. Christopher Smart's Verse Satire, SNL, 6:1, Fall 1968, 29-34. 
The satirist works to convert the reader to his own views by making their opposites 
repugnant. Smart, as a satirist, employs every satiric diminishing technique: besmirch- 
ing the opponent, making him inefficient, pedantic, ill-humored, and pretentious. He 
attacks contemporary customs, misuses of liberty, and other topics commonly the butt 
of 18th-century satire. Smart is squarely in the tradition of Augustan satiric verse; 
he is driven to protest the. absurdities of his age. —K.D.H. 


Laurence Sterne 
1580. Chatterjee, Ambarnath. Sterne’s Art of Characterization, BDEC, 4:1, 1968- 
1969, 1-12. Sterne defined his characters by their "ruling passions" or hobby horses 
(which for Uncle Toby are tempered by the man's humanity), by their thoughts and 


feelings (not so much by their actions), by their gestures, and by their means of com- 
munication. | —K.P.S.J. 
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1581. Chatterjee, Ambarnath. The Humour of TRISTRAM SHANDY, BDEC, 4:2, 
1968-1969, 40-50. “Sterne’s humor in Tristram Shandy derives mainly from the 
ridiculous absurdity of life-less meaning, or blind conformity to tradition, and its 
‘disproportion’ to the finer values of life." ` —K.P.SJ. 


1582. New, Melvyn. Two Notes on Sterne, N&Q, 16:9, Sept. 1969, 353-354. (1) Ina 
letter to the York Courant in 1741 that included the image of an Egyptian beast that 
defended itself by directing a stream of excrement against its foes, Sterne said he 
thought the animal was mentioned in Herodotus. Lewis P. Curtis, who edited Sterne's 
letters, could not find it mentioned there and suggested the Metamorphoses of Apuleius. 
“A much closer parallel . . . is perhaps found in Pliny, Natural History, 8:16," talking 
of the bonasus. (2) Two allusions to the Brussels Gazette in A Political Romance (1759) 
verify that newspaper's contemporary reputation for gross inaccuracy and bias.—J.S.P. 


1883. Simmen, Edward. Sterne’s A POLITICAL ROMANCE: New Locations, New 
Copies, N&Q, 16:9, Sept. 1969, 352-353. Cross's statements in The Life and Times of 
Laurence Sterne (1925) about this work require some emendation: “The Harold Mur- 
dock copy [of it] is now in Harvard's Houghton Library, ... and the York Subscription 
copy is now in the Beinecke Library at Yale. . . . A fifth сору... has been located 
at the University of Indiana in The Lilly Library. . . . The sixth copy is in the Lewis 
Collection . . . in The Mary Couts Burnett Library of Texas Christian University.” 
Contemporary marginalia in this last copy identifying people satirized in the work cor- 
roborate Cross's conjectures and add the name of William Herring, York diocesan 
Chancellor 1748-1762. Other minor bibliographical differences in it reveal it to be a 
printer's copy "that Sterne read and corrected." —].S.P. 


Jonathan Swift 


1584. Kennedy, R .F. Swift and Suetonlus, N&Q, 16:9, Sept. 1969, 340-341. The 
passage in Book Y of Gulliver's Travels depicting the King as prefacing sentences of the 
greatest severity with a statement attesting to his leniency may derive in part from 
the life of Domitian by Suetonius, which makes the same statement about the emperor. 
Swift may also, of course, have had in mind the execution of the leaders of the 1715 
rebellion in England soon after the House of Lords had praised the “ ‘endearing tender- 
ness and mercy’” of George 1; this last point has been noted by Arthur Case, Four 
Essays on GULLIVER'S TRAVELS (Princeton U. Press, 1945) and Gulliver's Travels, 
Louis A. Landa, ed. (Houghton Mifflin, 1960). Perhaps by overstressing the 
contemporary historical allusions in the Travels we are unduly neglecting literary rela- 
tionships that show "the universality of Swift's satire." —J.S.P. 


1585. Sterne, Noel. A Mistaken First Publication Date of a Poem by Swift, N&Q, 
16:9, Sept. 1969, 338. Swift’s imitation of Horace’s Ode HI.2 appeared first in Vol. 2 
of Miscellaneous Poems by Several Hands (1730), compiled by David Lewis, not in 
Faulkner’s edition of 1735, as Sir Harold Williams states in his edition of Swift’s poetry. 
The two versions (Lewis's and Faulkner’s) differ slightly in ll. 6, 16, and 22. —J.S.P. 


1586. Probyn, Clive Т. THE POWER OF TIME: Swift as Translator, N&Q, 16:9, 
Sept. 1969, 337. This short poem, a condensed translation of Scarron's sonnet Superbes 
monumens de l'orgeuil des humains, is more than a burlesque of Shakespeare's Sonnet 65. 
(See Maurice Johnson, The Sin of Wit: Jonathan Swift as a Poet, Gordian Press, 1950, 
рр. 75-77.) To it Swift has added “Һе... stamp of his own wit" by adding “wry auto- 
biographical asides." | _ —J.S.P. 
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1587. Harth, Phillip [a], and Leland D. Peterson [b] Swifts PROJECT: Tract or 
Travesty? PMLA, 84:2, Mar. 1969, 336-343. [a] [Harth feels that Swift's work is 
neither ironic nor satirical nor does it advocate hypocrisy or nominal Christianity as 
suggested in PMLA, 82:1, Mar. 1967, 54-63 (AES, 10:6, June 1967, 2108). If it does, 
it expects only dissolute members of the court to become hypocrites.] [b] [Peterson 
argues that the work "seems" to justify hypocrisy since the whole nation is corrupt. 
Hypocrisy was considered very sinful in the theology of the Е! —P.G.D. 


Cf.: Item 1703. 


Thomas Taylor 
Cf.: Item 1567. 


William Thompson 
1588. Sen, Dilip Kumar. William Thompson—-The Spenserian, BDEC, 4:1, 1968- 
1969, 33-38. Thompson's An Epithalamium on the Royal Nuptials, The Nativity, and 
The Hymn to May are successful imitations of Spenser avoiding the poetic blunders 
which other Spenser imitators have committed. —K.P.SJ. 


Jacob Tonson 


1589. Edwards, Lawrence. Jacob Tonson As Publisher and Critic, ASUFP, 65:4, Mar. 
1968, 9-18. When Tonson started his career in 1677, publishers were not governed by 
a code of ethics. Tonson did more perhaps than any other person to establish such 
a code. He was a shrewd and astute businessman, and his ability as a critic is evident, 
not only in the sound literary judgment necessary to succeed in his business, but also in 
his remarks on Milton, Congreve, and Pope. —R.L.C. 


Sir John Vanbrugh 


1590. Coleman, Anthony. Five Notes on THE PROVOK’D WIFE, N&Q, 16:8, Aug. 
1969, 298-300. (1) The reference to "Hob's Voyage; a great Leap in the Dark" is 
probably not to “Hobson’s Choice," as Bonamy Dobrée believed in his edition of 
Vanbrugh (1928), but, rather, to Thomas Hobbes, who was credited with the observa- 
tion, "Death, is а Leap into the Dark." (2) The statement by Alexander Smith in The 
School of Venus (1716) that Betty Sands, a notorious common whore, became the 
mistress of "the C——~ of Muscovy” (Peter the Great) upon his visit to England in 1698 
is suggested by the latter’s biographer, K. Waliszewski, who, together with Smith, 
mentions Peter’s debauched taste. The’ Nonesuch edition of Vanbrugh has a mis- 
leading note suggesting that Sir John Sands may have been keeping Betty at this time; 
actually, he was then "keeping an actress.” (3) The reference in Hli. to signing “the 
Peace" (ie. the Treaty of Ryswick) helps in dating the play. Vanbrugh must have 
been writing in March 1697. (4) The reference to "blew posts" in ІШІ. may be to 
the Blue Posts tavern in Spring Garden. (5) An edition of The Provok'd Wife dated 
1710 and bearing the location "London" on the title page is actually a pirated edition 
by Thomas Johnson, printed in Holland. It contains an interesting emendation of the 
meaningless phrase "e toute ce" in V.v., which a French edition of 1726 emends to 
"étoufee ce.” Johnson makes it “emporte ce.” —J.S.P. 


Drama 
1591. Connolly, Leonard. Some New Larpent Titles, TN, 23:4, Sum. 1969, 150-157. 
Twenty-eight new titles (not present in the original Larpent collection) and a brief 
description of the work are listed in a catalogue containing the licensing of theatrical 
representations from 1737-1787. —S.E.K. 
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1592. Jenkins, David Clay. The James Street Theatre at the Old Теппіѕ-Сопгі, TN, 
23:4, Sum. 1969, 143-150. The name given to the James Street Theatre and the 
Tennis Court complex that during 1713-1750 made up the south side of James Street 
near Haymarket has caused considerable confusion about the location of the site. 
The difficulties can be obviated by an examination of the historical and geographical 
evidence. It reveals not different theaters, but different names given to one place, the 
James Street Theatre. It had been owned by the Fawkes family and passed into control 
of Edward Pinchbeck c. 1750. —S.E.K. 


1893. Rosenfeld, Sybil. Two Comic Opera Scene Designs, TN, 23:1, Aut. 1968, 20. 
Illustrations from the scores of two comic operas have come to light: Cobb's Ramah 
Droog and Thomas Knights The Turnpike Gate. —S.E.K. 


1594, Schneider, Ben R. The Coquette-Prode as an Actresses Line in Restoration 
Comedy During the Time of Mrs. Oldfield, TN, 22:4, Sum. 1968, 143-156. A com- 
puterized study of 83 plays performed between 1660 and 1730 indicates that an actress 
did not devote herself exclusively to one role (or "line") but specialized in two or more. 
Further study of a cluster of character traits designated as the "coquette-prude" line 
and the actresses who played this line shows that casting depended in varying degree 
upon seniority, “ownership” of a role, and age and social rank of the character. | —J.K. 


1595. Thomson, Peter. Thomas Holcroft, George Colman the Younger and the 
Rivalry of the Patent Theaters, TN, 22:4, Sum. 1968, 162-168. Eighteenth- and 19th- 
century Interludes and Preludes provide data useful historically as well as in recreating 
the atmosphere of the age. A study of The Rival Queens and Poor Old Haymarket 
shows that, though usually rivals, Drury Lane and Covent Garden occasionally 
combined to compete against smaller theaters. —]J.K. 


General 

1596. Weitzman, Arthur J. Psendonymous Publication as a Mode of Satire, SNL, 
6:1, Fall 1968, 12-19. In the late 17th. and early 18th centuries, the pseudonym and 
the innocent forgery became a pervasive artistic convention. This practice had a Jong 
tradition; Renaissance authors Latinized their names from reasons of vanity and 
prudence. In the 18th century, the pseudonym was designed to introduce a dramatic 
speaker—the persona—who could enable an author to make his points delicately and 
subtly. Swift is the outstanding example, but he did not stand alone as a user of the 
persona—the pseudonym—as a tool of irony. Especially in the 18th century, the 
theory of genres made it imprudent to become associated with a non-generic form; 
the artifice of the pseudonym became the perfect device for the evasion of censure. 

—K.D.H. 


VI. ROMANTIC 
William Blake 
Cf.: Item 1567. 


Thomas Bowdler 


1597. John, Alun. Thomas Bowdler: Surgeon to Shakespeare AWR, 18:41, Sum. 
1969, 124-132. [This is a biographical sketch of Thomas Bowdler, author of the 


Family Shakespeare.] —T.R.O. 
Lord Byron | 


1598. Byrne, Clifford M. Byron's Cyclical Interpretation of History, McNR, 18, 1967, 
11-26. Byron viewed the historical development of nations as a recurrent cyclical 
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process from birth through growth, maturation, and decline to death. This view is a 
"logical corollary" of his "philosophical dualism," a central tenet of which is his belief 
in the mutability of "everything in the world." Although the cyclical interpretation of 
history prevents Byron's accepting "the popular doctrine of progress, it supports his 
faith in contemporary revolutionary movements," which he sees as "the beginning of a 
cyclical recovery of political and intellectual freedom." —G.S. 


1599. Hassett, Michael E. Pope, Byron and Satiric Technique, SNL, 6:1, Fall 1968, 
19-28. Although Byron did admire Pope, and used his poetry as a model for at least 
one major poem, English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, he was forced to abandon 
the Augustan conventions for Don Juan. Pope’s craftsmanship with the couplet and 
the “avalanching” effect which the Popean couplet affords particularly attracted Byron. 
Choosing in Don Juan to write in ottava rima, he was forced to abandon this mode. He 
diverges from Pope, moreover, in his unwillingness or inability to maintain a persona, 
or even a consistent convention; the unrestrained form of the Matan mock epic -exactly 
suits his purposes and inclinations. —K.D. H. 


1600. Witt, Robert W. “So, Well Go No More A Roving,” UMSE, 9, 1968, 69-84. 
Byron’s “last attachment,” Teresa Guiccioli, introduced some order in a low period of 
his life and inspired several poems including parts of Don Juan. [Biographical] details 
and illustrative quotations follow.] —S.M.A.W. 


William Cobbett 


1601. Duff, Gerald. Scenic Description in William Cobbett’s RURAL RIDES, McNR, 
18, 1967, 44-59. Cobbett's responsibility in Rural Rides is a double one, part aesthetic, 
part utilitarian: “to observe and present as objectively as possible accounts of the 
countryside, its cultivation, and its inhabitants" and to interpret "the social and economic 
conditions of the English laborer.” Many commentators argue that he has stinted the 
first part, while emphasizing the second. In fact, however, “Cobbett devotes much of 
his attention to scenes along his routes other than strictly utilitarian ones, and it is 
mainly for these that Rural Rides is still remembered today." —QG.S. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
1602. Werkmeister, Lucyle, and P. M. Zall. Possible Additions to Coleridge’s SON- 
NEIS ON EMINENT CHARACTERS, SIR, 8:2, Win. 1969, 121-127. Internal 
evidence and the signatures suggest that one sonnet published in the Morning Chronicle 
in 1795 and several published there in 1793 аге part of Coleridge’s “‘series’” of 
sonnets “ ‘to eminent Contemporaries. е; —N.D.M. 


Thomas De Quincey 
1603. DeLuca, Vincent A. Satanic Fall and Hebraic Exodus: An Interpretation of 
DeQuinceys REVOLT OF THE TARTARS, SIR, 8:2, Win. 1969, 95-108. De 
Quincey's attraction to both order and rebellion is reflected in both his life and works. 
The action of The Revolt of the Tartars can be seen as "either a departure from bondage 
into freedom or a fall from order into chaos," as De Quincey suggests by paralleling 
it with both the Exodus of the Israelites and Satan's Fall. As in other Romantic works, 
the Miltonic Fall is "central to the attainment of a land of millenial promise."—N.D.M. 


John Keats 


1604. Das, Sisir Kumar. BRIGHT STAR: An Attempt at Integration, BDEC, 4:2, 
1968-1969, 1-8. Keats's sonnet does not fall apart, as has been suggested by several 
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critics. There is no dichotomy between the “lone splendour of the star’ and the 
“breathing human passion.” The “indelicacy” of the last lines can also be found in 
other Keats poems: “The abyss of human felicity is coterminus with the serenity of 
starry heavens.” —K.P.S.J. 


Charles Knight 
1605. Ennis, Julian. Windsor Poetics 1812-1826, AWR, 18:41, Sum. 1969, 146-152. 
[This is an account of Charles Knight’s 14-year editorship of The Windsor and Elton 
Express and General Advertiser.] —T.R.O. 


William Charles Macready 
1606. Murray, Christopher. Macready, Helen Faucit, and Acting Style, TN, 23:1, 
Aut. 1968, 21-25. Besides being the theatrical martinet, which he has traditionally 
been thought to be, William Macready, in the list of instructions he sent Helen Faucit, 
reveals himself as a teacher of acting who sees his profession as a “noble, severe, and 
deeply satisfying” art. —S.E.K. 


William Oxberry 
СЕ: Item 1522. 


Sir Walter Scott 


1607. Marchou, Gaston. Chez Walter Scott, RdP, Aug.-Sept. 1968, 77-83. Scott's 
castle gives proof of being the home of a notable and a grand distraction from Scott's 
work. Scott gives to the public only his works and is prejudiced against men living by 
writing. Yet in 1826 because of his debts he resolved to rid himself of the irritable 
sensibility or vanity which makes poets ridiculous and miserable and agreed to suffer 
the consequences of his commercial failure without false honor. Life has never left 
Abbotsford. One recognizes in it another "I" who makes signals and indistinct phrases 
down by the river. It is the dreamer who resolves to hold on and maintain himself 
against the: siege of waves of time. (In French) —R.E.W. 


Percy Bysshe Shelley 
1608. Miller, Sara Mason. Xrony in Shelley’s THE CENCI, UMSE, 9, 1968, 23-35. 
Shelley's tragedy exhibits no dramatic irony but shows "irony. of character" where 
appearances at first deceive, verbal irony of understatement and of sarcasm, Socratic 
irony (“dissimulation for the purpose of confusing an opponent"), thematic irony, and 
irony of fate. [Examples of each kind are given.] —S.M.A.W. 


Robert Southey 
1609. Tilney, Chrystal. Robert Southey at Maes-Gwyn, 1802, NLWJ, 15:4, Win. 1968, 
437-450. In 1802 Southey unsuccessfully attempted to rent a house near Swansea, 
Wales. Biographers have believed that the landlord refused to alter the kitchen, but 
it is more probable that people in the district did not want a radical in their midst. 
Although Southey's works had not been politically radical, and he was in fact approach- 
ing Tory beliefs, his reputation was that of a dangerous republican. His experience is 
parallel to Wordsworth's at Alfoxton four years earlier. —P.G.D. 


Wiliam Wordsworth 


1610. Eggenschwiler, David. Wordsworth's Discordia Discors, SIR, 8:2, Win. 1969, 
78-94. The “inconstant” style of Wordsworth's poems is necessary to his poetry of 
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“mental activities,” with its continually changing and developing context. The “incon- 
gruity" of the form of Resolution and Independence recreates the speaker's "experiences 
of conflicting forms of independence," leading him from dependence and egoism to an 
independence based on acceptance of the inevitability of "change and contradiction." 
In Intimations of Immortality the discordant style reflects Wordsworth's ambivalence 
toward the literal six-year-old child of stanza 7 and the symbolic child-philosopher of 
stanza 8. —N.D.M. 


1611. Garber, Frederick. Wordsworth at fhe Universal Dance, SIR, 8:3, Sp. 1969, 
168-182. I Wandered Lonely as a Cloud concentrates not only on "the quality of the 
Observer's seeing," but on "what he sees.” As in Tintern Abbey, А Night-Piece, and 
The Prelude, Book П, the vision is of a marriage of earth and sky. This is combined 
with a vision of all things dancing the Platonic universal dance, suggested also in The 
Two April Mornings. The two images unify all things, including the observer, into one 
great whole. —N.D.M. 


1612. Shakir, Evelyn. Books, Death, and Immortality: A Study of Book V of THE 
PRELUDE, SIR, 8:3, Sp. 1969, 156-167. In Book V of The Prelude books are 
escapes from human limitations, especially the limitation of death. The fact of personal 
mortality is not lamented, however; it is used rather as a metaphor for other forms of 
loss which are apparently more important to the poet: the loss of the ability to enjoy 

once-loved things; of mother and father (the latter represented by the Arab and Drowned 
Man); and especially of youth and its powers. —N.D.M. 


Cf.: Item 1767. 


Poetry 
1613. Bloom, Harold. Visionary Cinema, PR, 35:4, Fall 1968, 555-570. Blake’s epics 
can be better understood if compared with cinematic montage, which, however, demon- 
strates how visionary, i.e., unvisual or unreal, his scenes are. He "make[s] the visible 
a little hard to see,” as Stevens writes: "the defeat of sight by vision.” Wordsworth 
and Shelley proceed in their poetry to a more overt defeat of the eye and ear in their 
cinemas of the inner eye and ear, teaching us "that we do not know either what our 
senses, just as they are, can reveal to us, or what can be revealed to us, perfectly 
naturalistically, and yet seemingly just beyond the range of our senses." —B.A.P. 


1614. Maniquis, Robert M. The Puzzling Mimosa: Sensitivity and Plant Symbols in 
Romanticism, SIR, 8:3, Sp. 1969, 129-155. The search for order in the universe led 
18th- and 19th-century biologists and poets to theorize about analogies between plant 
and animallife. Beginning in the 18th century with emphasis on the hierarchical order 
of the Chain of Being, poets and theorists such as Coleridge eventually came to a non- 
hierarchical view of forces binding all of life together. The Sensitive Plant, especially, 
was a central image in such works as Southey's Thalaba the Destroyer, Cowper's The 
Poet, the Oyster, and the Sensitive Plant, and Shelley's The Sensitive Plant, where it is 
used to depict "an implied world of inseperable peng in which mimosa is, para- 
doxically like man, "isolated." —N.D.M. 


ҮП. VICTORIAN 


Matthew Arnold 


1615. Allott, Kenneth. Ghost Variants in the Manuscript of DOVER BEACH, N&Q, 
16:6, June 1969, 209. Lines 17, 23, and 24 of Dover Beach in Tinkers and Lowry's 
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The Poetry of Matthew Arnold (1940) and their edition of Arnold's Works (1950) 
contain ghost variants; moreover, the former misreads “strait” for “straits” at 1. 3 and 
does not reproduce original punctuation and capitalization correctly. Tinker and Lowry 
apparently consulted a defective transcription of the first 28 lines sometime before the 
death in 1937 of Wise, who owned the draft they used. —J.S.P. 


1616. Allott, Kenneth. Matthew Arnold and Mary Claude, N&Q, 16:6, June 1969, 
209-210. Arnold's brief preface to the American edition of Mary Claude's stories for 
children, Twilight Thoughts (Boston, 1887), "undoubtedly" echoes, nostalgically, the 
attraction for her that he allegedly felt in 1849. (Tom Arnold the younger, in a letter to 
his mother of July 14, 1849, tells of his amusement at “Matts romantic passion for the 
Cruel Invisible, Mary Claude." See James Bertram's New Zealand Letters of Thomas 
Arnold the Younger, Oxford U. Press, 1966.) The letters of Hartley Coleridge and 
Anne Jemima Clough's Memoir give more information about her. She seems to have 
been beautiful, unworldly, and pious—quite unlike Arnold's “Marguerite.” —J.S.P. 


1617. Williams, T. L. Matthew Arnold and THE TIMES, N&Q, 16:6, June 1969, 
211-212. In Letter XII of Friendship’s Garland, which satirizes the freedom of the 
press, Arnold may have had in mind not only the laudatory report of a royal birthday 
celebration at Versailles (as R. H. Super suggests) by “Dr. Russell,” war correspondent 
of the Times, but also a report by Russell published a month before. In this last, 
Russell described a conversation with Bismarck in Paris in which he corrected a misquo- 
tation from an interview that had еее the Chancellor when it appeared in 
Berlin. —J.S.P. 


William Barnes 


1618. Zietlow, Paul. Thomas Hardy and William Barnes: Two Dorset Poets, PMLA, 
84:2, Mar. 1969, 282-290. Hardy seems to have disliked Barne's poetry when it 
idealized the countryside as the location of a stable, divinely sanctioned social order. 
Such poetry lacked a "dramatic form"— contrast within the poem between the limited 
sphere. of the speaker and the larger awareness of the poet. But both venerated the 
countryside as a relic of the past. If Barnes influenced Hardy positively, it was through 
the loving awareness of the meaning of time and place. Yet Barnes laments merely the 
pastness of the past; Hardy explores the radical discontinuity between the idealized past 
and the real present. Wessex for Hardy represents both an idealized Barnesian world 
and a real world in which the eternal dispones causing human suffering can be most 
clearly observed. —P.G.D. 


Dion Boucicault 


1619. Folland, Harold F. Lee Moreton: The Debut of a Theatre Man, TN, 23:4, 
Sum. 1969, 122-129. Although Boucicault referred only casually to his days as an 
actor (under the name of Lee Moreton) after he had achieved success as a playwright 
in 1841 at Covent Garden Theatre, he nevertheless had had a long and unhappy appren- 
ticeship full of failures, quarrels, and half-hearted successes as play doctor, actor, 
adapter, and hack writer. The dashing prosperous author tended to overlook the 
gruelling days that had preceded his popular success. i —S.E.K. 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
1620. Timko, Michael. Elizabeth Barrett Browning: A Review of the Year's Research, 
BrowN, No. 1, Oct. 1968, 3-6. [This surveys several new books and articles about Mrs. 


Browning. Biographical and bibliographical scholarship outweigh critical studies.] 
—P.A.H. 


+ 
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Robert Browning 


1621. Greenberg, Robert A. Ruskin, Pugin, and the Contemporary Context of THE 
BISHOP ORDERS HIS TOMB, PMLA, 84:6, Oct. 1969, 1588-1594. When read in 
the context of the 1840's, the poem is seen to be neither an explicitly anti-Catholic poem 
nor a simple historical construct. Much of its bent and many of its details had previously 
been expressed by Pugin and later by Ruskin. Browning's concern was also to search 
out in the past the roots of his own age. The corruption of spirit that he discerns in the 
Renaissance he also recognizes in his own time. The ethos represented by Saint Praxed 
is dead; the modern world has begun; and the qualities of the Bishop are the qualities 
of Browning's reader. My Last Duchess also dramatizes the destruction of the old 
order at the hands of the new. The Duchess survives as a frozen portrait, Saint Praxed 
as no more than a confused and ineffectual memory. But despite the coherence of his 
analysis, Browning refused to enter the lists with a program of his own. —P.G.D. 


1622. Collins, Thomas J. The Sources of Browning's CLIVE: New Evidence, BrowN, 
No. 3, Fall 1969, 3-8. 'The traditional source for the poem is Browning's conversation 
recorded by Alfred Domett in his Diary. Yet the incident related by Sir John Malcolm 
in his Life of Robert, Lord Clive, which Browning had read, is closer to the poem than 
the Domett account. —P.A.H. 


1623. Marshall, George O., Jr. Tennysons THE SISTERS and PORPHYRIA'S 
LOVER, BrowN, No. 3, Fall 1969, 9-11. The similarities between the two poems, 
especially in the attitudes of the murderers after the deeds, suggest that Browning had 
Tennyson's poem in mind when he composed his poem. —P.A.H. 


1624. Maxwell, J.C. A Donne Echo in THE RING AND THE BOOK, N&Q, 16:6, 
June 1969, 208. In 1.89-90 of The Ring and the Book, Browning may have had in mind 
L 112 of Donne's Elegie XI. Both passages play upon the “restorative” power of gold 
in asking for the restoration of something. —].S.P. 


1625. Peterson, William S. A Re-Examination of Robert Browning's Prose LIFE OF 
STRAFFORD, BrowN, No. 3, Fall 1969, 12-22. Because of the confusing accounts 
related by Frederick J. Furnivall, C. H. Firth, Samuel R. Gardiner, Pen Browning, and 
others, Browning's part in writing the biography is not precisely known. Enough of 
the work was his that he virtually claimed it as his own during his life. Paraphrased 
letters, now lost, suggest that John Forster wrote very little. The biography, therefore, 
should be regarded as a first draft of Strafford rather than a "source." —P.A.H. 


1626. Stuart, Floyd Stuart. Browning’s Attitude Toward Miracles, UMSE, 9, 1968, 
1-10. In Browning’s Death in the Desert and Christmas-Eve and Easter Day, miracles 
express his reaction to the Higher Criticism and its rationalistic approach. Many refer- 
ences to miracles and biblical parallels in the Ring and the Book reinforce Browning's 
position, not necessarily on the historicity of miracles, but "that facts alone do not 
yield the truth." —S.M.A.W. 


1627. King, Roma A., Jr. The Ohio University Press Edition: THE COMPLETE 
WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING, BrowN, No. 1, Oct. 1968, 9-13. [The editorial 
principles followed in preparing this edition are outlined as well as the contents of each 
of the 13 volumes.] —P.A.H. 


1628. Herring, Jack. The Baylor Browning Letters: Plan for a New Edition, BrowN, 
No. 1, Oct. 1968, 14-18. [Five letters—to Alfred Domett, John Kenyon, William Charles 


> 
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Macready, Thomas Woolner and Mrs. Hiram Corson—are reprinted. These represent 
some of the more interesting ones from a new projected edition. All are previously 
unpublished.] —P.A.H. 


1629. Peckham, Morse. Robert Browning: A Review of the Year's Research, BrowN, 
No. 2, Apr. 1969, 3-9 (rev.-art). [This surveys books and articles from June 1967 to 
June 1968 plus others.] —P.A.H. 


The Brownings 
1630. Baker, Ronald. Collection: The University of Texas at Austin (recent acquisi- 
tions), BrowN, No. 1, Oct. 1968, 7-8. [Eight new Robert Browning letters have been 
acquired. One hundred new letters from Sarianna Browning, the poet's sister, are also 
among the latest iteme; many of them concern the Browning family.] —P.A.H. 


1631. Ewing, Douglas C. The Browning Collection of the Plerpont Morgan Library, 
BrowN, No. 3, Fall 1969, 23-25. [This mentions the books and Mss of Robert and 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning.] --Р.А.Н. 


1632. Kelly, Philip. Collection: Moulton-Barrett Papers іп the New York Public 
Library, BrowN, No. 2, ар 1282) 10-12. [This js a ишу of papers and memor- 
abilia.] —P.A.H. 


1633. Barnes, Walter. Research in Progress and Announcements of Forthcoming Pub- 
lications, BrowN, No. 1, Oct. 1968, 19-30. [Forthcoming works dealing with the 
"Browning circle are listed as well as dissertations completed and in progress, desiderata 
in Browning scholarship, information desired and notes and queries.] —P.A.H. 


1634. Leudecke, Margaret Ann. A Bibliography of the Brownings: 1965-68, BrowN, 
No. 2, Apr. 1969, 13-24. —P.A.H. 


1635. A Checklist of Publications (June, 1967-June, 1968), BrowN, No. 1, Oct. 1968, 
44-46. [Only articles and books dealing with the Browning circle are listed.] --Р.А.Н. 


1636. Leudecke, Margaret Ann. A Checklist of Publications (June, 1968-December, 
1968), BrowN, No. 2, Apr. 1969, 48-51. —P.A.H. 


1637. Booth, Karen Marshall. A Checklist of Publications (January, 1969-June 1969), 
BrowN, No. 3, Fall 1969, 60-65. —P.A.H. 


1638. BrowN, No. 3, Fall 1969, 26-45. [This is a list of brief notes on research in 
progress, announcements of forthcoming publications, desiderata, and notes and 
queries.] —P.A.H. 


Lewis Carroll 


1639. Green, Roger Lancelyn. Alice’s Rail-Journey, N&Q, 16:6, June 1969, 217-218. 
No evidence exists that Carroll ever went by train from Holyhead to Liandudno, Wales, 
and the question need not be reopened whether he ever visited the Liddell family there. 
His diary, however, describes a visit to the Liddells at Charlton Kings and Cheltenham 
in 1863. The Looking-Glass House seems to have been derived from Hetton Lawn 
(which Dodgson visited on this stay); the Red Queen is based on Miss Prickett, the 
governess; and “Principal mountains” alludes to Leckhampton Hill. [The article is a 
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reply to Hugh O'Brien's Alice’s Journey in THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS in 
N&Q, 14:10, Oct. 1967, 380-382 (AES, 11:4, Apr..1968, 1367).] . 0 JSP. 


Arthur Hugh Clough 
1640. Bertram, James. Àn Unpublished Poem by Clough, N&Q, 16:6, June 1969, 212. 
A bantering letter of June 26, 1844, from Clough to Thomas Burbidge, containing one 
of the previous day, contains a sonnet on the marriage the day before of F. Donkin, 
an astronomy professor at Oxford. [The poem is reproduced.] —J.S.P. 


Charles Dickens 


1641. Ford, George Н. The Titles for BLEAK HOUSE, Dickensian, 65:358, Мау 
1969, 84-89. Dickens's list of alternate titles for Bleak House refers to Tom-All-Alone's, 
but his plan later to center attention on Chancery made the desolated house subordinate. 
The original reference to & country house is retained in the account of Tom Jardyce's 
suit and the plan had been to make Tom's involvement lead to his becoming a recluse 
with his house in decay. However, of the two names Dickens had used for the house, . 
Bleak House was applied to a country house and Tom-All-Alone's to a London slum 
when he decided that the country house was not in Chancery but the slum was. 
—R.E.W. 


1642. Rosso, Martha. Dickens and Esther, Dickensian, 65:358, May 1969, 90-94. 
Esthers diary in Bleak House reveals how Dickens thought a woman should think, 
make decisions, display poise in destitution, and accept overtures of friendship. Over- 
whelmed by guilt and unworthiness, Esther finds compensation in feelings of apology 
and humility and a stern sense of duty and service. She resembles her creator. Only in 
an elaborate fabricated disguise could Dickens reveal his thoughts. He managed to © 
make Esther say a lot while ostensibly not saying anything. Her resentment and rebel- 
lion are under cover. A third side of her is her shrewd appraisal of fraudulent inten- 
tions. Her insistence that she is simple and uncomplicated is necessary to camouflage 
the true depth of her feelings. —R.E.W. 


1643. Ser, Cary D. Letter, Dickensian, 65:358, May 1969, 111. In Bleak House, 
Turveydrop is named after the Шы: game of Turvey. Pur verse accompanying 
the marching is cited.] —R.E.W. 


1644. Dyson, A. E. EDWIN DROOD: A Horrible Wonder Apart, CritQ, 11:2, Sum. 
1969, 138-157. Jasper is a precursor of the frantic romanticism of the present. In his 
anarchical strivings for human nobility and freedom, Jasper anticipates the statements 
and struggles of the idealistic radicals of the 1960's. The importance of this is that 
Jasper thereby prophesies the present; his world of. madness is the real world, while the 
world of escapism is the world of sanity and reason. . Е ‚Б. 


1645. Dyson, A. E. HARD TIMES: The Robber Fancy, Dickensian, 65:358, May 
1969, 67-79. Hard Times depicts a world without creativity. The power of art is con- 
jured away, but “Robber Fancy" returns in revenge because Harthouse's hedonism is a 
mirror image of Gradgrind's world, and Louisa's relationships develop with a horrify- 
ing logic of desolation. Malthus and Utilitarianism have led to Coketown,.a world of 
spiritual malaise tinged with nightmare. The novelty of Hard Times is that, amid the 
waste of all the victims’ hearts and lives, Louisa and Stephen keep some pure love and 
avoid the path of characters who nourish bitterness and embark on the darkly destruc- 
tive paths of revenge. In Hard Times the dark view of reality prevails and virtue is 
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driven out; yet Rachael and Sissy employ a strong inner conviction against circum- 
stances and have a special insight beyond the false appearances of darkness. —R.E.W. 


1646. Sonstroem, David. Fettered Fancy in HARD TIMES, PMLA, 84:3, May 1969, 
520-529. This novel's major conflict pits Fact against Fancy; but Dickens ascribes two 
meanings to Fancy: imaginative play and fellow feeling. The narrative combines images 
of life with those of lifelessness in complex relationships, creating a highly fused, inter- 
dependent world which contradicts the disjointed world of Fact. The good characters 
employ fellow feeling to soften ills caused by Fact, but the novel does not show the 
components of Fancy to be coordinate. Thus Dickens seems uncertain whether to work 
toward a coherent, interdependent world, or toward a scattering of islands of innocence. 
The result is a series of compromises. Because the forces of Fancy are so divided, the 
book's alternative to Fact is not as clear as it might be. —P.G.D. 


1647. Page, Norman. “A language fit for heroes": Speech in OLIVER TWIST and 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND, Dickensian, 65:358, May 1969, 100-107. Dickens used a 
convention whereby a character’s speaking idiom is determined by innate moral qualities 
rather than by standard usage. The essential difference of good and evil is stressed by 
a dialectical convention which sacrifices realism to moral appropriateness. The speech 
of Lizzie Hexam undergoes change as an index of her development. Since the theme 
of the novel is class consciousness, speech is a correlate of social class, and her speech 
reflects her educational opportunity and awareness of her status in relation to Head- 
stone and Wrayburn. Contrasts in the use of language for special effect exist between 
Lizzie and Headstone as his obsession is shown and Lizzie and Bella as Bella’s moral 
decline is shown. Growth in moral courage is marked by changes in the use of 
language. —R.E.W. 


1648. Engel, Claire-Elaine. Dickens et le Comte D'Orsay, RdP, Nov. 1968, 68-76. 
Letters in French between Alfred D'Orsay and Dickens, covering the period of their 
friendship, are in the Gramont collection. Dickens met Lady Blessington and her lover, 
D'Orsay, through T. №. Talfourd. D'Orsay, a sculptor, prepared to do a bust of Dickens, 
according to a letter in 1841. Letters of 1844-1845 from Dickens in Italy describe the 
Villa Bella Vista, Rome, Herculeaneum, etc. In 1846 Dickens, visiting Switzerland, 
comments on Rosemont Villa, the beginning of Dombey, and the mountains, including 
an expedition to Mont Blanc. The letters generally make few allusions to Dickens's 
works though he does comment on finishing Dombey. D'Orsay (for whom and for 
Tennyson, Dickens named his fourth son, Alfred D'Orsay Tennyson), was host to 
nearly all contemporary English authors at Gore House until the 1848 revolution 
ruined him. Dickens visited him in Paris in June 1850 and wrote in May 1851 about 
Dora's death. In October 1850 he recalled to D'Orsay their memories together. D'Orsay 
died in 1852. (In French) | —R.E.W. 


1649. Carlton, William J. Dickens Reports O'Connell: A Legend Examined, Dicken- 
sian, 65:358, May 1969, 95-99, Dickens as a shorthand reporter was reportedly so 
moved by a speech Daniel O'Connell made on Irish misery during Parliamentary debate 
on the Irish Coercion Bill that he laid down his pencil. Michael McDonagh's account 
(1913) is somewhat similar to Justin McCarthy's earlier one (1882). However, James 
Grant noted that O'Connell had produced a powerful impression at a dinner at Hackney 
(1835) with a description of Irish hardships. Dickens may have been present then and 
at other occasions when he spoke, and a report of the dinner on July 16, 1835, in The 
Morning Chronicle may be by Dickens. —R.E.W. 
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1650. Tillotson, Kathleen, and Nina Burgis. Dickens at Drury Lane, Dickensian, 
65:358, May 1969, 81-83. An Examiner report of October 21, 1843, on Donizetti's 
La Favorita is in Dickens's style with its mock-serious tone, its parallel of Miss Romer's 
actions to a clown at Astley's circus, and its quotation from Goldsmith. [The article is 
reprinted.] —R.E.W. 


George Eliot 

1651. Bedient, Calvin. MIDDLEMARCH: Touching Down, HudR, 22:1, Sp. 1969, 
70-84. The altruistic sentiment of Eliot’s other novels assumes the glorification of the 
self in the abnegating service of others. But in Middlemarch the unworthy community 
drags into its stubborn inertia even the superior few. “Heard at its deepest, Middle- 
march is a prolonged protest of the dissatisfied ego, a lamentation on the darkness of 
life without fame"—expressed by Dorothea and reechoed by the minor. characters as 
well. None of the characters is able to find an adequate monument for his ambitious 
good feeling, and the reader is forcefully faced with the agony of personal insignificance. 

-—В.А.Р. 


Cf.: Item 1778. 


Edward FitzGerald 


1652, Shuchter, J. D. FitzGerald's “Piety nor Wit,” N&Q, 16:6, June 1969, 212-213. 
This phrase in stanza 71 of Version 5 of the Rubaiyat may echo Dryden's "wit nor 
piety” іп 1. 153 of the Anne Killigrew. Ode, where the context and phrasing are similar, 
the similarity being continued, with a twist, in Dryden. —J.S.P. 


Thomas Hill Green 


1653. Chapman, Richard A. Thomas Hill Green (1836-1882), RevPol, 27:4, Oct. 1965, 
516-531. Green, now much neglected, was the "outstanding English political philosopher 
of the Victorian era." The religious environment of the era greatly influenced Green, 
and the best statement of this environment is Mrs. Humphrey Ward's Robert Elismere, 
in which the character Mr. Grey can be equated with Green himself. —K.W.S. 


Thomas Hardy 


1654. Maddock, Lawrence. TESS OF THE D'URBERVILLES: The Last Paragraph, 
CEA, 27:3, Dec. 1964, 8. This famous last paragraph has been interpreted almost 
exclusively as a final expression of despair in a novel permeated by pessimism. A few 
critics have discerned an air of hope in Tess's universe, but none has realized that even 
these closing words can be interpreted as an affirmation of that hope. The evidence 
for this conclusion lies in Hardy's symbolism. He consistently reflects à sympathetic 
fallacy; thus Tess meets Angel under sunny skies, but is dishonored by Alec d'Urberville 
on a dark, dreary night. When Tess, at Stonehenge, asks Angel to marry her young 
sister, the clouds lift to reveal a new day. The morning of her execution is sunlit. 
If the sun symbol has continuous meaning, it signifies some hope in the sacrifice of Tess, 
and ameliorates the apparent despair of the final paragraph. —D.G.O. 


СЕ: Item 1618. 


Henry Kingsley : 
1655. Anderson, Hugh. The Composition of GEOFFRY HAMLYN: A Comment, 
ALS, 4:1, May 1969, 79-80. Brian Elliott’s article on the composition of Geoffry 
Hamlyn (ALS, 3:4, Oct. 1968, 271-289 [AES, 12:4, Apr. 1969, 1107]) errs in identifying 
one locale in Kingsley's story The Two Cadets as Ararat or Stawell; Beaufort is much 
more likely. —F.M.P. 
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Edward Lear 


1656. Standley, Fred L. An Edward Lear Letter to Charles Kingsley, N&Q, 16:6, June 
1969, 216-217. In a letter from Italy of November 1871, replying to Kingsley's request 
to quote from his Nonsense Songs, Lear expressed regret at the delay in receiving 
Kingsley's letter, which had come that very morning; said that he was writing his 
publisher (who was handling all such requests, of which there were many) at once to 
secure such permission; and expressed much pleasure in Kingsley’s own writings. 

—J.S.P. 


George Meredith 


1657. Kowalczyk, Richard L. Moral Relativism and the Cult of Love in Meredith’s 
MODERN LOVE, RS, 37:1, Mar. 1969, 38-53. Meredith’s sonnet sequence must be 
understood in light of the tradition of such sequences beginning with the Elizabethans 
and taking a new direction with the Victorians. Meredith is a “poetic ironist.” He 
inverts the traditional techniques to show that man has suffered from distorted, romantic 
notions of the love relationship. A new love ethic comes to life in Modern Love; it 
shows the naivete of previous values and demonstrates that the “tests of experience 
preclude all preconceived solutions to life.” —S.R.L.P. 


George Moore 
1658. Burkhart Charles. The Short Stories of George Moore, SSF, 6:2, Win. 1969, 
165-174. Moore's short stories may very well be reassessed as among his best work 
and even possibly among the best of their genre. In his short fiction Moore preferred 
the form of the tale to the single incident, he blended a good deal of autobiography with 
fiction, and he based his style on oral narrative. He aimed at a style to convey a 
narrative uninterrupted by interior monologue, idea, passion, violence, or humor. In 
the collection A Story-Tellers Holiday (1918) he fuses the theory and art of the short 
story, ` —]J.J.P. 


1659, Marcus, Phillip L. George Moore's Dublin “Epiphanies” and Joyce, JJQ, 5:2, 
Win. 1968, 157-161. Moore's treatment of Dublin in Parnell and His Island (1885- 
1887) and A Drama in Muslin (1886) anticipates the view of Dublin life found in Joyce's 
éarly work in its revelation of corruption and deadness in the city. In Confesslons of 
a Young Man (1888) Moore foreshadows Joyce's definition of epiphany, incorporating 
into his own work the "instinct for the rapid notation of gestures and words that 
epitomize a state of feeling or attitudes that mirror the soul.” Joyce himself, and his 
brother Stanislaus, report that Joyce was familiar with Moore's work. —K.L.T. 


William Morris 
1660. Arinshtein, Leonid M. A William Morris Letter: His Struggle Against a! 
Possible Anglo-Russian War, N&Q, 16:6, June 1969, 218-220. In a letter of May 1877 
to an unnamed person at an unknown address, Morris speaks of a need for money to 
support the anti-war party and asks for help in securing funds from “any rich men 
who are of good will toward the Cause.” The addressee was probably Olga Alexeevna 
Novikova, a Russian journalist then resident in England, or someone closely associated 
with her. Morris's addressing her as "Dear Sir" implies that he had little knowledge 
of her or of Russian names, from which last he would have deduced the proper sex. 
The letter, possibly a reply to a proposal to publish her articles about Russia, shows 
Morris's willingness to seek help from potential foes of England. —J.S.P. 
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Walter Pater 


1661. Gordon, Jan B. Pater's Gioconda Smile: A Reading of EMERALD UTHWART, 
SSF, 6:2, Win. 1969, 136-143. The structure of Pater's story duplicates its subject— 
the epitaph. Pater recounts the childhood, the education, and the death of Emerald 
Uthwart and finally the physician's post-mortem inquest on his remains. Like Marius 
the Epicurean and the child of The Child in the House, Emerald grows up with a strik- 
ing awareness of the genius loci. He never escapes the tradition-bound environment 
in which he grew up. Even his death involves a “final submissiveness" to the sense of 


place that has been predominant in his life. —]J J.P. 
Samuel Phelps 

CL: Item 1539. 
Lord Tennyson 


1662. Wicks, D. B. G. Tennyson in Portugal, TenRB, No. 2, Nov. 1968. Palgrave was 
Tennyson's companion for the successful trip to Portugal in 1859. His love for the 
Portuguese countryside found its way into some lines from Enoch Arden. —P.A.H. 


1663. Hume, Robert D., and Toby A. Olshin. Ambrosius in THE HOLY GRAIL: 
Source and Function, N&Q, 16:6, June 1969, 208-209. For the monk who hears Perci- 
vale’s narrative in The Holy Grail, Tennyson may have gotten the name “Ambrosius” 
from a legendary king who in his actions and character resembled Arthur; in some 
versions the name was associated with Merlin, and in others, with a chaplain (cf. 
Tennyson’s making him a monk). Information about Ambrosius was available to 
Tennyson in The Romance of Merlin (1865-1866, EETS edition). He was a worthy 
substitute for Arthur. —]J.S.P. 


1664. Scott, P. G. Tennyson's Celtic Reading, TenRB, No. 2, Nov. 1968. Tennyson 
had access to and used several titles in Welsh as background material for Idylls of 
the King. There is ample evidence that his interest was that of a genuine scholar since 
he did go beyond simple and easily obtainable translations. —P.A.H. 


1665. August, Eugene R. Tennyson and Teilhard: The Faith of YN MEMORIAM, 
PMLA, 84:2, Mar. 1969, 217-226. 'Tennyson's poem anticipates the radically modern 
religious vision of Teilhard de Chardin. Both stress the need for modern man to see 
the human phenomenon in the light of recent scientific knowledge and portray the 
anxiety and doubt that such a vision entails; both portray the shape that faith must 
take if man is to survive and see modern doubt as stemming from the space-time 
malady. To counter it, both develop a cosmic faith stressing love as the spiritual energy 
that drives evolution onward; the need for greater knowledge, communication, and 
spiritual growth; and an awareness of human survival after death. Both see man's 
salvation in his efforts to evolve toward a cosmic Christ-that-is-to-be. —P.G.D. 


1666. Chadwick, Owen. Tennyson and Virgil, TenRB, No. 3, Aug. 4, 1968, [Tenny- 
son Memorial Sermon]. Both poets believed in the greatness of their own people. 
Though both expressed doubt in the prevailing religion of their day, and at times even 
despair, Tennyson felt a deep faith which carried him through doubts and fears into a 
cautious hope for the future. —P.A.H. 


1667. Tapsell, Peter. Senator Robert Kennedy: a Lincolnshire Appreciation, TenRB, 
No. 2, Nov. 1968. Tennyson was one of Kennedy's favorite poets, and he quoted him 
often. —P.A.H. 
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1668. Research in Progress, Publications-Announcements, Other Items, TenRB, No. 1, 
Oct. 1967. [Lists various topics of research of interest to Tennyson scholars.] —P.A.H. 


1669. Research in Progress, Publications-Amouncements; Other Items, TenRB, No. 2, 
Nov. 1968. [Lists research items and notes — interest to Tennyson senes] —P.A.H. 


СЕ: Items 1504 and 1623. 


| | "Hull Terrell 
1670. Sambrook, A. J. Additions to Halkett and Laing, N&Q, 16:6, June 1969, 214. 
Anne Boleyn: A Tragedy (London, 1861), a copy of which is in the British Museum, 
ig not mentioned in Allardyce Nicoll’s History of English Drama 1660-1900 or in 
Halkett and Laing. This play is the work of Hull Terrell, according to ascriptions else- 
where; Terrell also wrote Onwards to Light (London, 1872), which is similarly is not in 
Halkett and Laing. ; —J.S.P. 


| William TT A Thackeray 
1671. Stevens, Joan. Thackeray’s “Professional Business,” N&Q, 16:6, June 1969, 
213-214. In commenting upon the Visitors’ Book in the inn at Augsburg in a letter of 
June 1852 “to Mrs. Elliot and Kate Percy,” Thackeray was using the book as a kind of 
record of human life and its ironies. When one knew many of the names inscribed 
therein and the interrelationships of the lives (as Thackeray did), the book suggested a 
novel. Hence the reference in the letter to “professional business.” —J.S.P. 


Anthony Trollope 
1672. Edwards, P. D. The Chronology of THE WAY WE LIVE NOW, N&Q, 16:6, 
June 1969, 214-216. Trollope’s time-chart for this novel, extant in the Bodleian 
Library, "establishes beyond doubt that he unwittingly used several different chro- 
nologies, which no altering of dates and intervals could possibly reconcile." [See Bert 
G. Hornback, Anthony Trollope and the Calendar of 1872: the Chronology of THE 
WAY WE LIVE NOW, N&Q, 10: 12, Dec. 1963, 454-457 (AES, 7:5, May 1964, 
1135).] | 00 —L SP. 


Frederick Wedmore 
Cf.: Item 1686. | 


Oscar Wilde 


1673. Ellmann, Richard. Overtures to Wilde's SALOME, TriQ, No. 15, Sp. 1969, 
45-64 (reprinted from a lecture given at the School of Letters, Indiana U.). Reading 
other writers about Salome makes one admire Wilde's ingenuity. His close association 
with Ruskin and Pater resulted in their philosophies being incorporated into lokanaan 
and Salome, respectively. Pater's and Ruskin's ideas seem to have striven for domination 
within Wilde and are revealed in the conflict between Iokanaan and Salome; but Herod, 
reflecting Wilde's own nature, has them both executed, showing a rejection of the 
narrowness of the two philosophies. [See also AES, 13:2, Oct. 1969, 532]  —F.E.F. 


У Fiction | | 
1674. Goldknopf,. David. Coincidence in the. Victorian Novel: The Trajectory of а 
Narrative-Device, CE, 31:1, Oct. 1969, 41-50. The Victorian novelists’ uses of plot 
coincidence mirror the Age 8. changing concept of God during the progressively. acute 
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socio-economic and religious traumas of the period. Bronté’s Jane Eyre and Villette 
and Dickens's Hard Times and Bleak House illustrate the early Victorian novelists’ 
deliberate choice of coincidence rather than “a naturalistic pattern of motivation" to 
show the "therapeutic intervention" of a caring God: the emphasis compensates for 
the impersonality characteristic of the booming Industrial Revolution. Growing 
scientism “allowed God less and less maneuverability in the realistic novel" Thus 
Eliot justifies her use of coincidence with tortuous "humanistic" explanations. Hardy, 
the age's late employer of the convention, a radical in ideas—not in structure—merely 
continues an approved technique, replacing God totally with Hardy. —E.F.H. 


ҮШІ. MODERN 


W. H. Auden 


1675. Mayne, Richard. Choric Oracular Uncle, NSt, Dec. 13, 1968, 838. In Auden’s 
revision of his early poems, the agnostics perpetual indecision was stimatized, and tech- 
nical mastery is seen as a probable disguise for the indefiniteness of disorientation. 
The uneasy transition from agnostic to Christian oracle was made in The Sea and the 
Mirror and For fhe Time Being. His new style is conversational, "sotto voce, ironic 
and monochrome." As he adopts the role of an uncle, he pleads in About the House 
. that artists stop playing prophet. The reader, however, scents a civil war. The latent 
duality in his work of the primary and secondary worlds fits his dilemma as a Christian 
and a poet, but does he see the poet and the believer as separate personae? — —R.E.W. 


John Betjeman 
1676. Mills, Ralph J., Jr. John Betjeman's Poetry: An Appreciation, Descant, 13:3, 
Sp. 1969, 2-18. The popularity of Betjeman's poetry with both the public and reviewers 
and critics can be explained by the complexity of feeling beneath the simple surface 
of the verse. It thus contains different levels of appeal for a varied audience. Betjeman 
is а poet of place especially, who recreates the past through his memory and pe 


G. K. Chesterton 


1677. Albérés, R. M. Chesterton contre le Pessimisme, RdP, Mar. 1969, 60-69. 
Chesterton was not an English Maurras but rather a Péguy with a sense of humor. He 
was a journalist, writer, and speaker appreciative of life, virulent in anti-conformism and 
joyful in defense of orthodoxy. He came to denounce the interminable discussions of 
sects and thinkers at the end of the 19th-century intellectual crisis as heretical to life 
and the joy of living. In Catholicism he found a doctrine which permitted an escape 
from the difficulties and offered an all-powerful force against pessimism. In The Man 
Who Was Calied Thursday (1908), an optimistic answer to Kafka, Chesterton suggests 
that as men have their doubts and errors, God has his passion and must suffer it also. 
Chesterton's response to pessimism is that in spite of errors, suffering, and uncertainties, 
life bears in it repayment which is the Peace of God. The resonance of earthly 
adventures is proof of the existence of God. (In French) —R.E.W. 


Joseph Conrad 


1678. Schwarz, Daniel R. The Self-Deceiving Narrator of Conrad’s IL CONDE, SSF, 
6:2, Win. 1969, 187-193. The critically neglected narrator in П Conde is actually 
another of Conrad’s imperceptive speakers. There is a close similarity between the 
narrator and the Count. They. are really the same type of person. Recognizing the 
Count’s shortcomings, the narrator is generally sympathetic rather than ironic. He is 
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oblivious to Il Conde's faults and unconscious of his resemblance to him. He also 
fails to perceive that, like the Count, he too is threatened by "the ubiquitous barbarians." 
E uu : | . —J.J.P. 


Graham Greene 


1679. Marie-Celeste, Sister. Georges Bernanos et Graham Greene, RLM, 127-129, 
1965, 43-70. A comparison may be drawn between the authors’ portrayal of a priest in 
Journal d’un Curé de Campagne and The Power and the Glory. Both priests, though 
suffering misfortune and disapprobation, remain faithful; they are essentially com- 
mitted to the Church. Both authors use the technique of the thriller to excite and perplex 
their readers, though their works are basically Christian tragedies. (In French) —R.M. 


A. E. Housman 


1680. Bowerman, Donald. Theodore Roethke: A Housman Echo, N&Q, 16:7, July 
1969, 266. The image of the human skull as a beehive occurs both in Housman’s 
poem 42 of A Shropshire Lad and Roethke's Death Ріесе. | —I:S.P. 


Aldous Huxley 
1681. Watson, David S. POINT COUNTER POINT: The Modern Satiric Novel a 
Genre? SNL, 6:2, Sp. 1969, 31-35. Critical confusion about Huxley's novel should 
demonstrate that new criteria are needed to deal with the modern satiric novel. For 
traditional satire operates from a set of premises diametrically opposed to novelistic 
principles; satire’s assumptions are based on the desirability of reader distance, the 
novels on reader involvement and identification. In the satiric novel, the reader is 
never quite sure whether he is participating in the life of the character or being held 
aloof from it. In Point Counter Point, this indecision operates by the fact that the 
characters are embodiments of different motifs, but no one character consistently 
embodies the same motif. The characters also realize that they are capable of breaking 
down boundaries of self and becoming something simpler, larger. The reader is left 
with an unsatisfying emptiness which he must fill with his own values, expanded for him 
by the act of reading the novel. | _ —K.D.H. 


| James Joyce — . = 

1682. Benstock, Bernard. Arabesques:. Third Position of Concord, JJQ, 5:1, Fall 
1967, 30-39. Though Araby is self-contained, it is also the culminating piece in a trio 
of tales about childhood and a germinal element for the entire Dubliners collection. 
The final sentence of Araby records the boy's assessment of himself and the sum of his 
experience. When he overhears the conversation between the bazaar salesgirl and her 
English admirers he realizes that it is awakening sexuality which has been responding 
to Mangan's sister; his extreme reaction is the natural result of frustration of his total 
commitment to the ideal of a personal religion based on Mangan's sister as his goddess. 
The ambivalent treatment of the nameless dead. priest is intended to be mildly ironic. 
The boy's florin and eight-pence change, symbolic of commercialism and betrayal, 
also represent the hard facts of economic existence. [This is a response to an article 
by Harry Stone in AR, 25:3, Fall 1965, 375-410 (AES, 10:5, May 1967, 1585) and one 
by Robert P. apRoberts in AR, 26:4, Win. 1966-67, 469-489 (11:4, Apr. 1968, 1109).] 

—K.L.T. 


1683. Cowan, S..A. Celtic Folklore in CLAY: Maria and the Irish Washerwoman, 
SSF, 6:2, Win. 1969, 213-215. Physical details provided by Joyce suggest that Maria 
may be viewed as the legendary “Washerwoman” transformed into the Poor Old 
Woman—lIreland herself-—ironically singing a prophetic and dolorous song of her own 
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death. Just as Joe is unable to respond to her as a symbol of traditional Celtic influence, 
the obvious allusion in her name to the Virgin Mary.suggests that he is rejecting 
Christian intercession as well Joe's blind quest for the corkscrew is a tragi-comic 
parody of the typical Dubliner's search for spiritual influence. —]J.J.P. 


1684. Kelleher, John V. Irish History and Mythology in James Joyce’s THE DEAD, 
RevPol, 27:3, July 1965, 414-433. The Dead is not primarily a ghost story, nor is it 
simply a story of holiday life in Dublin, as Joyce's brother Stanislaus argues. Ellmann's 
interpretation is too naturalistic. There are three levels of meaning which. provide a 
ghostly reverberation between reality and myth, life and death, and past and present. 
Myth is evoked by forecful, yet incomplete references to Togail Bruidne Da Derga, an 
Old Irish saga. King Conaire of the saga is represented by Gabriel Conroy in the 
short story. Mr. Browne represents death—" Browne is everywhere." The sense of the 
past is evoked by Gabriel's anecdote about his grandfather, referring to 19th-century 
Catholic Dublin. Together these levels of eeriness—myth, death, and the past—provide 
subtle atmospherics in The Dead. —K.W.S. 


1685. Church, Margaret. DUBLINERS and Vico, JJQ, 5:2, Win. 1968, 150-156. 
Dubliners portrays four aspects of Dublin life: childhood, adolescence, maturity, and 
public life, which correspond with Joyce’s later four Viconian cycles and reveal “his 
quadrilateral frame of mind as early as 1903.” By the time he wrote The Dead (1906- 
1907) Joyce had the opportunity as an exile in Rome of encountering Vico's philosophy, 
which would have "reinforced rather than altered" his own patterns of thought The 
first three stories in Dubliners portray childhood and foreshadow Vico's Divine Áge, 
or Age of the Parents. The next eight stories cover adolescence and maturity which 
coalesce into one cycle, the Age of the Sons, or Heroic Age. The next three stories 
deal with the inept public life of Dublin and correspond to Vico's Human Age, or 
Age of the People. The "Recorso" for Dubliners is The Dead, and is introduced by a 
modern Gabriel. —K.LL.T. 


1686. Duffy, John J. The Stories of Frederick Wedmore: Some Correspondences with 
DUBLINERS, ПО, 5:2, Win. 1968, 144-149. Similarities of theme, situation, and 
character make it reasonable to infer that Joyce read and made use of Wedmore's 
fiction, especially Renunctations (1893), a collection which shares with some of the 
stories of Dubliners the theme of "the chance not taken." Joyce's Eveline and Wed- 
more's Yvonne of Croisic both involve a girl's renunciation of her lover and resigned 
decision to remain with her father. Joyce's A Painful Case may be indebted for its 
characters and the broad outline of its plot to Wedmore's A Chemist in the Suburbs. 

—K.L.T. 


1687. Degnan, James P. The Reluctant Indian in Joyce’s AN ENCOUNTER, SSF, 
6:2, Win. 1969, 152-156: The conflict in the story takes place basically in the con- 
sciousness of the narrator. His despising Mahony “a little” reflects the age-old 
antipathy between the man of thought and the man of action. But the narrator must 
finally admit his dependence on the strengths which Mahony represents. His reluctant 
acceptance of this fact illustrates his recognition of the truth that he must somehow 
learn to balance the conflicting demands of the "higher" and "lower" parts of his 
nature. —J.J.P. 


1688. Aubert, Jacques. Nofes on the French Element іп FINNEGANS WAKE, ЛО, 
5:2, Win. 1968, 110-124. Joyce lived in France for more than 20 years while writing 
Finnegans Wake, and his close contact with French-speaking people added to his 
familiarity with the French language. In Finnegans Wake Joyce makes puns with 
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French words and alludes to French civilization. [The notes included in this article 
cover the first 26 pages.] —K.LT. 


1689, Glasheen, Adaline. Notes Toward a Supreme Understanding of the Use of 
“Finnegan’s Wake” in FINNEGANS WAKE, WN, 5:1, Feb. 1968, 4-15. Joyce, in his 
use of a 40-line modern ballad, "employs a delicate, deliberate complex technique of 
obscurity that imitates the obscurity of the popular ballad as it moves through time 
and oral transmission.” —S.E.K. 


1690. Graham, Philip L. The Middlewhite Fair, WN, 6:5, Oct. 1969, 67-69. Most 
of the time the result of the trial of HCE in Finnegans Wake is ambiguous, but in 93.03 
he goes free because “he has cast his guilt for the moment on to a scapegoat, a sacri- 
ficial pig." [The article explicates all the references to pig in this passage.] —S.E.K. 


1691, Halper, Nathan. The Ram, WN, 4:6, Dec. 1967, 122. (Further support is given 
to the idea that Tristram, who appears in the first page of Finnegans Wake, is a refer- 
ence to the Ram.] —S.E.K. 


1692. Halper, Nathan. Mrs, Cornwallis-West, WN, 4:6, Dec. 1967, 124-126. Тһе 
background of the Cornwallis family shows connections with Tristram and Finnegans 
Wake. —S.E.K. 


1693. Jenkins, William D. Zerothruster and the Twelve Morphios, WN, 4:6, Dec. 
1967, 123-124. [This is an examination of The Morphios, a name which may indicate 
the real nature of their being.] —S.E.K. 


1694, Knuth, Leo. Dutch Elements in FINNEGANS WAKE, pp. 75-78 Compared 
with Holograph Workbook VI.B.46, WN, 5:2, Apr. 1968, 19-28. [This is an extensive 
offering of the Dutch notes in Finnegans Wake.] —S.E.K. 


1695. Knuth, Leo. The Key to “Lps. The Keyes to” (628.15), WN, 5:2, Apr. 1968, 
28-29. Joyce in “Lps” is playing with the Dutch counterpart of the Yale lock—the 
ubiquitous Lips key. —S.E.K. 


1696. Knuth, Leo. Some Notes on Malay Elements m FINNEGANS WAKE: Part I, 
WN, 5:4, Aug. 1968, 51-63. [This is a listing (not yet final) of various Malay words and 
their meaning found in Finnegans Wake.] —S.E.K. 


1697. Kopper, Edward A. Some Elements of the Phoenix Park Murders in FINNE- 
GANS WAKE, WN, 4:6, Dec. 1967, 115-119. Minor aspects of the murders parallel 
major aspects of Finnegans Wake. The gray ass who recurs throughout the work is, at 
one level, Thomas Burke, the Anglophile murdered by Joseph Brady and his cohorts. 
The hunchbacked Norwegian sailor who drifts in and out of Earwicker’s pub is Joseph 
Mullett, a key member of the Dublin Assassination Society. —S.E.K. 


1698. Kopper, Edward A. Three More Legends in FINNEGANS WAKE, WN, 4:6, 
Dec. 1967, 119-120. Three legends connected with Finnegans Wake have not been 
noted so far: Kitty Wrenn, Mona’s Lambs, and one associating Saint Brigid with leap- 
year, a major structuring device of the novel. —S.E.K. 


1699. Kopper, Edward A. Egan O'Rahilly WN, 5:2, Apr. 1968, 29. The Jacobite 
` poet, Egan O'Rahilly, who lived around Killarney may explain the source of Persse 
O’Reilly’s “Ballad” іп Finnegans Wake. —S.E.K. 
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1700. Murphy, Jim. More From the Book of Kells, WN, 6:5, Oct. 1969, 73. [Joyce's 
parodies on Sir Edward Sullivan's introduction to the Book of Kells—other than those 
pointed out in Atherton's Books at the Wake (Viking Press, 1960)—are listed here. 
Six are explicated.] —S.E.K. 


1701. Senn, Fritz. Some Conjectures About Homosexuality in FINNEGANS WAKE, 
WN, 6:5, Oct. 1969, 70-72. Freud’s concept of homosexuality together with the word 
inversion as a term for homosexuality make it probable that any sort of verbal inversion 
in Finnegans Wake implies, among other things, homosexuality. —S.E.K. 


1702. Worthington, Mabel P. “Old Roger”: Death and Rebirth, WN, 4:6, Dec. 1967, 
121-122. One certain and two probable references to the childhood game of “Old 
Roger” occur in Finnegans Wake. —S.E.K. 


1703. Kauvar, Elaine M. Swifts Clothing Philosophy іп A TALE OF А TUB and 
Joyce’s GRACE, JJQ, 5:2, Win. 1968, 162-165. The basis for the irony in Grace is 
the worship of clothes from Swift’s A Tale of a Tub and the idea that all is surface and 
appearance in the clothing religion. Joyce portrays tension and confusion between the 
inner and the outer, the celestial and the bodily and exploits the dual meaning of the 
word grace as a theological term and as a secular, social term. The word grace occurs 
in three significant instances in the story: Mr. Kernan’s hat, Mrs. Kernan’s religious 
beliefs and Father Purdon’s white surplice all reveal a false emphasis on surfaces. 
—K.L.T. 


1704. Bach, Robyn. If a Tuckoo Meet a Moocow Coming Through the Green, Which 
Jumps Over the Moon? WN, 6:6, Dec. 1969, 83-91. The opening sentence of Portrait 
encapsulates the structural ordering of the gestation and birth of Stephen Dedalus’s 
soul—the confrontation of moocow and baby tuckoo. The novel has as one of its 
themes the contrast between the earthbound ox-religion of Catholicism and the sky- 
bound soaring religion indicated by the cuckoo. But the symbolism cannot be read on 
а one-to-one basis. Sometimes the bovine allusions are ambiguous and form no con- 
sistent pattern, but they do exist as one of the nets cast at Stephen, nets opposing the 
free soul of the bird. —S.E.K. 


1705. Egri, Peter. The Function of Dreams and Visions in A PORTRAIT and DEATH 
IN VENICE, ГО, 5:2, Win. 1968, 86-102. The use of subjective phenomena, including 
dreams and visions, to describe the human world grows more important with the devel- : 
opment of Joyce and Mann who sought a new manner of literary representation for the 
inner exploration of the artist's psychology. Dreams are more frequent, longer and 
more complex in Portrait than in Stephen Hero as Joyce moves away from realism. 
Mann's interest in subjective motives is seen in the greater number of dreams and visions 
in Death in Venice than in his earlier work. The dreams of Dedalus and Aschenbach 
both reveal escapist longing for beauty divorced from reality, and “the annihilation of 
this aesthetic attitude under the swarming, sweeping drive of lecherous, goatish instincts.” 

—K.L.T. 


1706. Reynolds, Michael J. The Feast of the Most Precious Blood and Joyce's THE 
SISTERS, SSF, 6:3, Sp. 1969, 336. Joyce’s use of July 1 as the date of Father Flynn’s 
death reinforces the irony of the priests failure in his most significant role—as the 
celebrant at Mass who offers Christ's blood as sacrifice. The date of his death is the 
particular feast day in the Church calendar which celebrates the sacredness of Christ's 
blood. As a representative of religion Father Flynn further symbolizes the failure of 
the Church in Ireland, a theme that runs throughout Dubliners. —J.J.P. 
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1707. Abbott, H. Porter. The Importance of Martin Cunningham, JJQ, 5:1, Fall 1967, 
47-52. In Grace Martin Cunningham is a pompous, self-righteous, bullying man who 
befriends and manipulates Tom Kernan. He has the same qualities in Ulysses, but the 
addition of sensitivity, humanity and a Christ-like ability to act on the behalf of others 
enlarges his character. Unlike the other minor characters in Ulysses, Cunningham is 
thoroughly developed; he is "a crucial fragment in the mosaic of Joyce's idea" of 
human excellence. His "rare power to act" fills a gap left by the inability of Bloom and 
Stephen "to turn their qualities into deeds." When Bloom and Stephen gaze into the 
mirror in the “Circe” episode the reflected image is completed when Cunningham’s 
bearded face appears in the mirror. —K.L.T. 


1708. Bauerle, Ruth. A Sober Drunken Speech: Stephen’s Parodies in “The Oxen 
of the Sun,” JJQ, 5:1, Fall 1967, 40-46. Stephen’s speech to the carousing students in 
Ulysses is a “double parody by which he affirms his own role.” The first level of 
parody is biblical (Christ’s words to the disciples at the Last Supper); the second level 
is ecclesiastical (specific liturgical elements of the Mass). Stephen’s blasphemous refer- 
ences to the joy of Mary indicate his alienation from the Church and from his deceased 
mother; he accuses the Church of materialism, reiterates his rejection of the priesthood 
as a vocation and dramatizes his assumption of the role of writer-creator. He reveals 
his thoughts to Bloom as well as to the students, thus continuing the Last Supper parody: 
Christ ascended into heaven to be with the Father, and Stephen will soon journey to 
his "father's" house. —K.L.T. 


1709. Blodgett, Harriet. Joyce’s Time Mind in ULYSSES: A New Emphasis, JJQ, 5:1, 
Fall 1967, 22-29. Ulysses retains the linear movement forward in time of the traditional 
novel but the critics have frequently either ignored or confused its literal chronology and 
the simple mechanics of time. Joyce was careful about portraying the events and time 
of June 16, 1904, but does make chronological adjustments for artistic purposes. He 
keeps time systematically in Ulysses and almost always provides mdications for the time 
of each sequence. Sometimes he does not alow enough time for events to occur, but 
the central action is subordinate to “the complex experience of existing as man.” 
—K.L.T. 


1710. Briand, Paul L., Jr. The Catholic Mass in James Joyce’s ULYSSES, JJQ, 5:4, 
Sum. 1968, 312-322. The structures of the Odyssey and the Mass provide contrasting, 
contrapuntal themes of the Hellenic and Hebraic, of the pagan and Christian in 
Ulysses. Joyce’s sacrilegious, parodic use of the Mass serves as another parallel of 
insight into reality; the points of the parody—Prayers at the Foot of the Altar, Con- 
secration, and Last Gospel—coincide with the beginning, climax, and end of Ulysses. 
Joyce affirms the union of head (Intellect-Stephen) and body (lesh-Molly) in the 
“mystical” body of mankind (Intellect and Fiesh-Bloom). Joyce’s trinity of mankind 
(Stephen-Bloom-Molly) is complete when Bloom and Stephen partake of a “communion” 
of cocoa with cream in the Ithaca episode. Molly’ s affirmative interior monologue, 
corresponding to the Last Gospel of the Mass, is the last gospel of mankind, and a 
recapitulation of the entire novel. ak LI. 


1711. Byrd, Don. Joyce's Method of Philosophic Fiction, JJQ, 5:1, Fall 1967, 9-21. 
Both Joyce and Wittgenstein are interested in building linguistic models of a closed 
world. Wittgenstein has demonstrated that language, even simple narrative, inevitably 
involves philosophic assumptions about the nature of the world. Joyce began to exploit 
the metaphysics implicit in language with the writing of Ulysses, which goes beyond 
the surface naturalism and symbolism of Dubliners and the philosophic “sub-structure 
of Aristotelian essences” in Portrait. In Ulysses myth takes the place of conventional 
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metaphysies, but Joyce's characters are not Jungian archetypes. Myth in Ulysses is 
more closely related to the metaphysical nihilism of Nietzsche. The metaphysical worlds 
of the sections are all finally “subsumed nihilisticaily into the informing myth."—K.L.T. 


1712. O'Connell, Daniel. Bloom and the Royal Astronomer, JJQ, 5:4, Sum. 1968, 
299-302. One of Leopold Bloom's roles in Ulysses is that of the "Renaissance man 
manqué"; Bloom has many scientific interests, including mathematics and astronomy. 
His astronomical reflections and observations are informed by his (and Joyce's) reading 
of Sir Robert Ball’s The Story of fhe Heavens purchased, as the philistine McCoy 
recalls (Ulysses, Modern Library, 1961, p. 230), at a Liffey Street bookstall. Bloom's 
use of this book also reinforces his association with Eun Stewart Parnell who is 
reported to have read Ball avidly. --К.І.Т. 


1713. О Hehir, Brendan. An Unnoticed Textual Crux іп ULYSSES, ЛО, 5:4, Sum. 
1968, 297-298. On p. 492 of the reset Modern Library edition (1961) of Ulysses, 
Leopold Bloom speaks of the Gaelic words "sgenl inn ban bata coisde gan capall." 
The statement as printed is nonsense, a corrupt rendering of a proverbial distich, and 
should be emended to read “sgeul i mbarr bata cóisde gan сараП”; “а pointless tale 
[is] a horseless coach." —K.L.T. 


1714. Schneider, Ulrich. Freemasonic Signs and Passwords in the “Circe” Episode, 
JJQ, 5:4, Sum. 1968, 303-311. The first of many connections between Bloom and Free- 
masonry occurs in the Lestrygonians episode of Ulysses, but the reader is never certain 
whether Bloom's Freemasonry is a fact or only a rumor. In the Circe episode the 
Masonic motif is enlarged with a series of Masonic signs and passwords. The source 
of Joyce's knowledge of Masonic ritual is probably the anonymous Ritual and Ilustra- 
tions of Freemasonry. The elaborate ceremonies, fantastic hierarchies, and secret signs 
and passwords are appropriate to the Circe section (whose art is magic), but Bloom's 
oath at the end of the episode is ironic and ambiguous. —K.L.T. 


1715. Solomon, Albert J. Another Broken Mirror, JJQ, 5:3, Sp. 1968, 206-210. The 
primary source of "cracked looking glass of a servant" (Ulysses, Modern Library, 1961, 
p. 6) is Wilde’s The Decay of Living, but this is possibly reinforced by an allusion to 
Aquinas's Summa Theologica, 111.76.3. Like both Wilde and Aquinas, Stephen rejects 
the broken mirror as an example of what he is explaining. Stephen feels that true art 
is more than slavish imitation. Joyce's use of the image combines art and theology and 
emphasizes the sacredness of art and the artist. —K.L.T. 


1716. Steinberg, Erwin R. The Proteus Episode: Signature of Stephen Dedalus, JJQ, 
5:3, Sp. 1968, 187-198. Joyce’s effective use of stream of consciousness technique in 
the Proteus episode of Ulysses reveals a Stephen consistent with the personality por- 
trayed in other parts of the novel and contributes significantly to the complete picture 
of Stephen. The ideas of Aristotle, Aquinas, Berkeley, Boehme, and Blake furnish the 
framework for Stephen's inquiries and speculations in Proteus. Stephen is concerned 
with change and time, Irish history, languages, and literature; he is vain, lacks personal 
courage, feels guilt about his lack of success and his mother's death, and appears as an 
aspiring poet, as he does elsewhere in Ulysses. —K.L.T. 


1717. Stern, Frederick C. Pyrrhus, Fenians and Bloom, JJQ, 5:3, Sp. 1968, 211-228. 
Critics have overlooked "the transformation of politics into the art of fiction in Ulysses." 
Joyce was aware of the political currents of his time, but he saw politics as an element 
of larger issues. The art of the Nestor episode is history, particularly Irish history, and 
therefore lrish politics. In this section Stephen's thoughts move from the historical 
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Pyrrhus of the lesson to.the pyrrhic victories of Ireland and then to musing about 
historical determinism. The riddle in “Nestor” refers to Parnell. The art of the Cyclops 
chapter is politics; here Joyce deals with the events of 1904 with insights gained up to 
1919' and shows his concern with violence and disgust with national politics. “In some 
ways at least, Bloom makes Joyce's political case" in the Nestor episode. —K.L.T. 


1718. Sultan, Stanley. An Old-Irish Model for ULYSSES, JJQ, 5:2, Win. 1968, 103- 
109. The Old-Irish poem of The Voyage of Maelduin is probably “an invisible con- 
tributor" to Ulysses. Joyce may have encountered the story in versions by the Irish 
folklorist P. W. Joyce or Tennyson. A passage in the fourth section of Finnegans Wake 
establishes at least that Joyce knew of some Irish story about a “Muldoon” when 
writing it. The tale is analogous to the Odyssey and the story of Sinbad the Sailor, but 
Ulysses and Maelduin share elements which are not found in the Odyssey: most strik- 
ing is the hero's refusal to take revenge upon his enemy in both works. —K.L.T. 


1719. Tompkins, Phillip. James Joyce and the Enthymeme: The Seventh Episode of 
ULYSSES, JJQ, 5:3, Sp. 1968, 199-205. The seventh (Aeolus) episode of Ulysses has 
been misunderstood as an individual episode and as a part of Ulysses and of Joyce's 
work as a whole. The central demonstration of the enthymeme in Aeolus is MacHugh's 
quotation of John F. Taylors oration on the Irish language movement. 'The speech 
forces its audience to provide all the elements of the syllogism in order to be persuaded 
of Taylor's argument. Stephen objects to Taylor's equating Irish Nationalist leaders 
with Moses, but does not object to the major premise of Taylor's syllogism. The speech 
serves also as an enthymemic analogy to Joyce's life, particularly his need as an artist 
to be free of Ireland and the Church. The plan of Ulysses is an extended enthymeme 
because its meaning is fully clear only in light of the Homeric example. —K.L.T. 


1720. Forster, Jean-Paul. Joyce, Stephen Hero et Stephen Dedalus, EdL, 9:3, 1966, 
149-164. Stephen Hero and Portrait give two differing pictures of the young Joyce. 
The first shows a young revolutionary trying to find himself in literature, the second a 
maturing artist with insight into reality and his own purpose. Joyce’s technique in the 
first is that of an observing and intrusive moralist; in the second he is an impersonal 
narrator. The passion of the apologist has given way to the reserve of the artist. (In 
French) —R.M. 


1721. Levitt, Morton P. Shalt be Accurst? The Martyr in James Joyce, JJQ, 5:4, Sum. 
1968, 285-296. The theme of the artist as exile and martyr, tortured by betrayal, 
progresses throughout Joyce's work and increases in significance until finally it affects 
the life of the creator himself. There is no real alienation or betrayal in Stephen Hero, 
but the seeds of betrayal (Cranly—-Emma—Stephen) are picked up and developed in 
Portrait. In Ulysses and Finnegans Wake the victim is both protagonist and hero, self- 
betrayed, and the object of both sympathy and scorn. Joyce identifies Stephen with 
Christ and other famous DNUS and with persons martyred for the sake of their art. 

—K.L.T. 


1722. Ponce, Juan Garcia. Musil and йге JIQ, 5:2, Win. 1968, 75-85 (translated 
from Musil and Joyce by Juan Garcia Ponce in Revista de Bellas Artes [Mexico], No. 13, 
Jan.-Feb. 1967, 13-31— selection, pp. 13-20). The careers of Joyce and Musil parallel 
and diverge at several points. Both directed their efforts toward massive works which 
contain. their complete thought and render the works before Musil's The Man Withont 
Qualities and Joyce's Ulysses and Finnegans Wake as preludes. Both wrote in several 
genres before creating their chief works. Joyce becomes progressively more subjective 
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while Musil attempts to objectify subjective experience. Joyce’s language is “open and 
evocative” and Musil’s is dry, direct and concise, but Joyce is clear and Musil is 
obscure. Joyce’s intention to create a world of pure verbal construct (realized in 
Finnegans Wake) originates in Stephen’s decision to devote himself to artistic creation 
instead of religion. Törless із motivated by deeply religious sentiments which have no 
institutional basis, and which he does not recognize as such in his attempts to heed his 
irrational impulses and “darker,” 1.е., sexual instincts. —K.L.T. 


1723. Salerno, George. Santace-Joyceana, JJQ, 5:2, Win. 1968, 137-143. Neither 
Joyce and Santayana themselves nor their critics have noticed their literary and 
intellectual similarities. Both have philosophical attachments to Catholic scholasticism 
and skepticism. Joyce and Dublin and Santayana and Boston have "an axial relation- 
ship” to one another—Boston was at the end of a literary renaissance while Dublin 
was in the midst of one, and both men were alienated from their native cities. Both 
were exiles and wrote works of fiction which are "documentary portraits" of their 
cities using the same device of framing the story within the Homeric Odyssey. Both 
were accomplished linguists and both felt uncomfortable writing in English. Though 
they never met they are linked through association with other writers and through 
several biographical coincidences.. —K.L.T. 


1724. Glasheen, Adaline. GIACOMO JOYCE, WN, 5:3, June 1968, 35-47 (rev.-art., 
Richard Elimann, Giacomo Joyce, Viking, 1966). Ellmann's introduction is “a notable 
tissue of errors.” In it he reverses many of the opinions and even statements of fact 
made in his earlier study, James Joyce (Oxford U. Press, 1959). For instance, he silently 
buries Amalia Popper as a model for Molly Bloom and Martha Fleischmann as a 
reminder of the wading gir] in Portrait. In short, readers must attempt to judge Giacomo 
Joyce uninfluenced by Ellmann's misleading, contradictory introduction, for the book 
is a series of visual images that might be entitled "Sketches Towards a Portrait of a 
Lady." Its theme is simply “the fouling of fair images," and it is not, as Ellmann 
suggests, a bit of biographical data. —S.E.K. 


1725. Pound, Ezra. Historically Joyce (and censorship), TriQ, No. 15, Sp. 1969, 108- 
114 (translated from the Italian by Forrest Read). American censorship is ridiculous, 
but attempts at enforcement help bring about diffusion of Joyce's work. England's 
censorship is hidden and anonymous. Joyce avoids verbosity and is a realist not bound 
by convention or engrossed with details. “Ulysses, obscure, even obscene, as life itself 
is obscene in places, [is] an impassioned meditation on life." —F.E.F. 


1726. Hoefort, Sigfrid. James Joyce in East Germany, JJQ, 5:2, Win. 1968, 132-136. 
Joyce has had a pervasive influence on the development of modern German prose, but 
whereas he was proclaimed in Western Germany as a major force in modern literature, 
he has been ignored and even rejected in the East. Ernst Fischer, an Austrian Marxist, 
argued in articles published in Sinn und Form (1958, 1962) that socialist critics and 
writers should reexamine their view of the works of Joyce and Kafka. Other critics 
however, notably Arno Hochmuth, Wolfgang Joho, Erwin Pracht and Hans Koch have 
opposed Fischers defense of Joyce. Since 1965 nothing important about Joyce has 
appeared in print. . —K.L.T. 


1727. Cohn, Alan M. Supplemental JJ Checklist, 1966, ЛО, 5:1, Fall 1967, 53-67. 
[This bibliography "OUS "the most recent PMLA bibliography and the previous 
JJQ lists."] К.Т. 
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1728. Dalton, Jack P. Two New Fadographs of James Joyce, JJJQ, 5:2, Win 1968, 
168-170, [Reproduced here are two photographs of Joyce done by Ruth Asch of Berlin, 
probably in 1929; the photographs and their povenance are described in detail.] —K.L.T. 


1729. Edgerton, William B. Dzhoising with the Soviet Encyclopedias, JJQ, 5:2, Win. 
1968, 125-131. [This article reprints in English translation entries for Joyce which 
appeared in three different Russian encyclopedias іп 1930, 1952 and 1964] —K.L.T. 


Cf.: Items 1659 and 1741. 


D. H. Lawrence 


1730. Junkins, Donald. D. H. Lawrence’s THE HORSE DEALER’S DAUGHTER, 
SSF, 6:2, Win. 1969, 210-213. In Lawrence's story the dramatization in modern terms 
of ancient, psychological truths is based on the use of traditional mythic themes. In 
order for Mabel to survive, she has to die out of her old existence. When she “awakens” 
to Fergusson, she awakens to herself, to the flesh, and to "the universal rhythms of life 
itself." —]J J.P. 


1731. Andrews, W. T. Laurentian Indifference, N&Q, 16:7, July 1969, 260-261. The 
“detachment in human relations" recommended by Lawrence in his fiction (e.g., in 
The Rainbow, where abundant passion conceals the absence of sympathy) reaches its 
extreme in Women in Love. Here this indifference "finally emerges as a form of the 
egotistical sublime far exceeding the Wordsworthian in egotism" but vastly different 
from it. Wordsworth's egotism is positive, exalting the spirit, promoting belief in human 
kinship; Lawrence's, by contrast, is bound up in itself and “rigorously anti-social.” 
Despite Lawrence's desire to establish sympathy between the sexes, his indifference 
limits rather than frees human emotions. —J.S.P. 


1732. Deb, Pralay Kumar. An Approach to D. H. Lawrence as Novelist, BDEC, 4:1, 
1968-1969, 39-56. Most critics have been content to discuss or criticize the moral and 
religious problems in Lawrence’s novels at the expense of his artistic accomplishment. 
Lawrence repudiates the tradition of the well-made novel and attempts the “open form.” 
He succeeds best in The Rainbow and Women in Love. —K.P.S.J. 


1733. Mitra, A. K. Revisions in Lawrence’s WEDDING MORN, N&Q, 16:7, July 
1969, 260. The editorial statement in The Complete Poems of D. H. Lawrence (London, 
1964) that Wedding Morn appeared unchanged in both Love Poems and Others and 
Collected Poems is incorrect. The poem underwent considerable change in both punctu- 
ation and language between its first and second publication. —J.S.P. 


Iris Murdoch i 
1734. Fries, Udo. Iris Murdoch: UNDER THE МЕТ. Ein Beitrag zur Erzáhltechnik 
im Ich-Roman, NS, 18:9, Sept. 1969, 449-459. There are two ways of writing a first- 
person narrative, one by presenting an experiencing and a narrating "L" the other by 
concentrating on the experiencing "I" alone. Murdoch’s novel uses the second con- 
vention. Thus the narrator is just that and not an independent character in the novel. 
The process of narration and the reader, as he is addressed in the novel, are conse- 
quently both fictitious. This technique has the advantage of making an open ending 
possible. (In German) —K.P.SJ. 


Harold Pinter 
Cf.: Item 1470. 
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Beatrix Potter 


1735. Hamer, Douglas. The Journal of Beatrix Pofter: Some Corrections, N&Q, 16:6, 
June 1969, 221. [The article makes nine corrections in Leslie Linder’s The Journal of 
Beatrix Potter from 1881 to 1897 (Frederick Warne & Co., Inc., 1966) and comments 
upon or explains two allusions therein.] —J.S.P. 


Sir Herbert Read 


1736. Das, Sasi Bhusan. Sir Herbert Read, BDEC, 4:2, 1968-1969, 9-31. Read's 
poetry is uneven. The war poems written long after the event are better than those 
composed during the war. He is influenced by Owen, especially in his use of para- 
rhymes. As a critic Read stresses. the importance of organic form, a concept derived 
from romantic ideas and modern psychological theories. —K.P.S.J. 


Frederick W. Rolfe 


1737. Weeks, Donald. Copies of CHRONICLES OF THE HOUSE OF BORGIA, 
N&Q, 16:7, July 1969, 258-259. [The article provides bibliographical information about 
copies of this and its suppressed Appendix III.] —]J.S.P. 


George Bernard Shaw 


1738. Berst, Charles A. The Anatomy of Greatness in CAESAR AND CLEOPATRA, 
JEGP, 68:1, Jan. 1969, 74-91. 'The "valet perspective" on Caesar reveals, as well as 
his humor and good sense, the ironic counterpoint of opposite extremes in constant 
tension and interaction. "Caesar's spiritual dimensions actually grow through anti- 
climax, because they anticipate, absorb, and undercut all artificial ballooning." In the 
conflict of civilization with barbarism, however, barbarism proves tenacious and history 
is charged with tragic irony. --В.АР. 


1739. Nickson, Richard [a], and Elsie B. Adams [b]. “Methinks It Is Like a Weasel”: 
Shaw's Pre-Raphaelite Drama, PMLA, 84:3, May 1969, 597-607. [a] [Nickson feels 
that the article (PMLA, 81:5, Oct. 1966, 428-438 [AES, 10:3, Mar. 1967, 1044] 
seriously overstates Shaw's interest in Pre-Raphaelitism, not taking into account his 
strong objections to all religion.] [b] [Adams insists that Candida is a modern Pre- 
Raphaelite drama, that Shaw's religious ideas are well-known, and that he was truly 
interested in the Pre-Raphaelite movement.] —P.G.D. 


1740. Nelson, Raymond S. Shaw's WIDOWERS' HOUSES, RS, 37:1, Mar. 1969, 
27-37. Shaw's plays reveal an earnestly religious spirit. Widowers’ Houses not only 
denounces particular social sins, it indicts an apathetic society for its violation of 
humankind. The drama, resting “squarely on the bluebook evidence,” “calls the citizens 
of London to repentance.” —S.R.L.P. 


Dylan Thomas 
1741. Kelly, Richard. The Lost Vision in Dylan Thomas’s ONE WARM SATURDAY, 
SSF, 6:2, Win 1969, 205-209. In addition to sharing the theme of the quest for perfec- 
tion in a profane world, Thomas’s story has other parallels with Joyce’s Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Man, especially to the illuminating experience provided in the episode 
of the wading girl. But whereas the wading girl provides Stephen Dedalus with 
aesthetic and emotional autonomy, the girl in Thomas’s story fills the young man with 
anger and frustration and returns him to an ugly, hostile world. In this the story is also 
thematically similar to Araby. —J.J.P. 
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1742. Friedman, Stanley. Whitman and Laugharne: Dylan Thomass POEM IN 
OCTOBER, AWR, 18:41, Sum. 1969, 81-82. Thomas's poem is much like Whitman's 
There Was A Child Went Forth. Both deal with the child's relationship to nature and 
are similar in diction and imagery. Both poems draw past, present, and future together 
in their endings. —T.R.O. 


1743. Astley, Russell. Stations of the Breath: End Rhyme in the Verse of Dylan 
Thomas, PMLA, 84:6, Oct. 1969, 1595-1605. Starting where Yeats and Owen left off, 
Thomas developed a system of consonantal correspondences which moved rhyme from 
the matching of same to the matching of similar sounds. His early verse abounded in 
such devices as zero consonance, partial consonance, close consonance, and frame 
rhyme. In Then was my neophyte he built an elaborate stanza by systematically 
associating and contrasting rhyming syllables according to the degree of likeness among 
them. During the later 30’s he began to exercise increasing restraint in his use of the 
more unconventional of these consonantal devices; and although an unprecedented 
system of rhymes, founded upon assonance, began to take shape throughout the 40's, 
it never quite attained the hierarchical articulation of the earlier system. Thomas's latest 
work shows him preoccupied with the exploration of more conventional stanzas and 
truer rhymes. —P.G.D. 


1744. McKay, Don. Dot, Line and Circle: A Structural Approach to Dylan Thomas’s 
Imagery, AWR, 18:41, Sum. 1969, 69-80. In Thomas's poetry “the sensuous impres- 
sions of the poems... can obstruct the sense of his narrative." The “narrative line" 
is concealed by a “host of images." The early poems are inconclusive and indirect, but 
Thomas's poems are one "continuous narrative" with similarly shaped metaphors: dot, 
line, and circle. The circle suggests something harmonious and stable; the line which 
penetrates the circle suggests action—implicitly "the conjunction of male and female 
principles"; the dot, "the golden shot forcibly injected into the circle,” is “the seed-at- 
Zero"; and the whole is associated with “cosmic, biological, and verbal creation." The 
shapes become highly complex cyclical (time) and linear (mortality and death) images. 
At times Thomas hints at the resolution of linear and cyclic processes, as in Vision and 
Prayer. The obscurity "may be an effort to make his medium provide a foretaste of 
the envisioned harmonious ideal." | | —T.R.O. 


Edward Thomas 


1745. Hooker, Jeremy. The Writings of Edward Thomas, AWR, 18:41, Sum. 1969, 
20-28. In his prose work Thomas associates Wales "with his lost childhood." Wales 
is viewed at times nostalgically as a kind of dream world, but "the dream can also be 
cloying.” In his stories, he treats both the rural and industrialized worlds, but he views 
the urban setting somewhat ambiguously. He loves both life and "the mystery of 
death . . . silence and words, night and day, sunlight and rain." In short, Wales holds 
“a special but complex meaning" for Thomas. —T.R.O. 


H. G. Wells 


1746. Philmus, Robert M. THE TIME MACHINE; or, The Fourth Dimension as 
Prophecy, PMLA, 84:3, May 1969, 530-535. Most of Wells's science fantasies are 
prophetic: the myths represent a critique of some aspect of the human condition. This 
novel both explores the premises of prophetic fantasy and embodies a myth of its own. 
Wells envisions the devolution of man as the ultimate consequence of his attitude of 
complacent optimism which he dramatizes in the reaction of the fictive audience to the 
Time Traveller's account. The novel reveals both points of view to be limited: the 
final disappearance of the Traveller into the future world vindicates the rigorous 
integrity of Wells's prophecy. —P.G.D. 
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Virginia Woolf 
1747. Latham, Jacqueline E. M. The Model for Clarissa Dalloway—Kitty Maxse, 
N&Q, 16:7, July 1969, 262-263. An entry in Mrs. Woolf's diary and a statement by 
Leonard Woolf confirm that "Katharine Maxse [1867-1922], wife of Leo Maxse, 
editor of the conservative National Revlew, was the model for Clarissa Dalloway. 
Although critical opinion differs about Mrs. Woolf's attitude toward her character, the 
judgment of A. D. Moody seems to be right: "Mrs. Dalloway" was deeply inadequate, 
dissipating and killing her spirit in trivialities. —].S.P. 


1748. Latham, Jacqueline E. M. Thessaly and the “Colossal Figure" in MRS, DALLO- 
WAY, N&Q, 16:7, July 1969, 263-264. Woolf's belief that for the Greeks Thessaly 
meant Heaven (cf, a statement to this effect by a character in her short story Kew 
Gardens) seems to have originated in a translation of a Greek epigram by Asclepiodotus 
that she misunderstood. The epigram is carved on a colossus at Thebes. The “colossal 
figure" in the scene in Regent's Park where Septimus Warren Smith believes he sees 
Evans returning from the dead has several literary echoes. It suggests the inscription 
mentioned above which Mrs. Woolf read in J. W. Mackail's Select Epigrams from the 
Greek Anthology (London 1890), Sir Richard Pococke's A Description of ће East and 
some other Countries (London 1743-1745), Shelley's Ozymandias, "and perhaps even 
accounts of Theban excavations." —]J.S.P. 


William Butler Yeats 


1749. Adlard, John. An Unoticed Yeats Item, N&Q, 16:7, July 1969, 255. Yeats’s 
134 pages of comment on Bryan J. Jones's Traditions and Superstitions Collected at 
Kileurry, County Louth, Ireland, published іп Folk-Lore, X (1899), 119-123 are omitted 
from the Wade/Alspach bibliography of Yeats (London, 1968). Yeats’s comments 
"should be of importance" to students of him. | —J.S.P. 


1750. Barnet, Sylvan. . W. B. Yeats and Brunetiére on Drama, N&Q, 16:7, July 1969, 
255-256. Yeats (in On the Boiler [Dublin, n.d. (1938)] and Samhain [Dublin, 19041) 
and Brunetiére (in his foreword to Annales du théâtre et de la musique (Paris, 
1894) expressed similar ideas about the drama: farce and tragedy "both dramatize the 
will in action" and are, therefore, similar, though tragedy is the superior. For these 
theories Yeats need not have read Brunetiére: the idea of drama in all its forms as 
a struggle of the will occurs early in Yeats. He could have read of Brunetiére’s theories 
in books on the drama or heard of them from his friends and associates. —].S.P. 


1751. Crone, G. R. Horseman, Pass By, N&Q, 16:7, July 1969, 256-257. The map 
of the world in Hereford Cathedral for the past 700 years provides a concrete illustra- 
tion of several features of Yeats’s Under Ben Bulben: the horseman, the phrase “pass 
by" (on the map, "Passe avant"), and the motif of death. The Second Coming (1920) 
also contains allusions to things depicted on this map: mythological: animals, “rough 
beasts," and a cradle at Bethlehem. Yeats probably saw the actual map and derived 
these images from it. —J.S.P. 


1752. Rafroidi, Patrick. W. B. Yeats, Sligo ou Byzance? LanM, 60:1, Jan.-Feb. 1966, 
45-54, One school of criticism divides the works of Yeats into those strictly Irish and 
those of a universal scope. Another view refuses to Yeats's work any representatively 
Irish value. Paradoxically, it was Ireland not England, that first denied Yeats's charac- 
teristic qualities. Today Yeats is generally accepted by Irishmen as a national figure. 
His work is filled with the places, legends, and folklore of Ireland. Yet there are 
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undeniable traces of English, French, Japanese, and American influence. Contrary 


influences harmonize in the unity of art. (In French) | —J.V.E. 
СЕ: Item 1487. 
General 
СЕ: Item 1469. 
AMERICAN 


П. THEMES AND TYPES 

Subjects 
1753. Kyria, Pierre. Regards sur la Littérature Américaine, RdP, Mar. 1968, 117-122. 
[This article surveys the works of Melville, Thoreau, Malamud, Mailer, and Ginsberg 


as examples of the "Bible of Great Individualism" and of dissent] (In French) 
| —R.E.W. 


Fiction 
1754. Warner, Deane M. Huck and Holden, CEA, 27:6, Mar. 1965, 42, 46. An 
important sub-theme of self. discovery in the American novel is the ordeal of youthful 
initiation into adult reality. Huck Finn's initiation centers around his distaste for 
authority, which his innocence condemns. His crisis is his choice to protect Jim's 
freedom at the imagined cost of eternal damnation and his running away from the 
burden of guilt. Twain condemns the injustice of adult standards by affirming the 
superior sensitivity of Huck's innocence. Stephen Crane's hero in The Red Badge of 
Courage suffers his initiation on the battlefield, where he finds no purpose in this 
fight, but discovers courage. Salinger's Holden Caulfield rejects ugly, neurotic, adult 
reality and responsibility and feels condemned to a loveless life. Each protagonist 
alienates himself as he suffers the conjunction of innocence and experience. —D.G.O. 
ПІ, SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
Benjamin Franklin 
1755. Gaston, Lewis. Wanity’s Fatr Quarter іп Franklin’s Autobiography, ASUFP, 
66:4, May 1969, 118-126. Franklin is admittedly very much aware of the vanity that 
abounds in his Autobiography. His pride is not offensive because he has the right to 
be proud. Moreover, the vanity is functional, for it gives the work a kind of unity by 
being an essential element of several themes that run throughout. —R.L.C. 


Reverend Samuel Johnson 


1756. Bernard, F. V. “Relaxity”: A Word for O.E.D., N&Q, 16:9, Sept. 1969, 347- 
348. The word "relaxity" which is not in OED appears in Johnson's Sermon 13, writ- 
ten probably around 1752 for a friend, John Taylor: "make rigour atone for relaxity." 

| —J.S.P. 


| Phillis Wheatley 
1757. Robinson, William H. Phillis Wheatley: Colonial Quandry, CLAJ, 9, Sept. 
1965, 25-38. Wheatley's poetry showed divided political loyalties and avoided the issue 
of human freedom. There is generally no reference to the explicit revolutionary events 
surrounding her; her poems on topical subjects are abstract and detached concerning 
freedom. She saw her own slave position as providential and poetically lauded royalists 
and slave holders, who praised her in return, Much needs yet to be written to reach a 
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final evaluation of her works and Ше--а life full of vexing problems to the modern 
reader, but problems which finally must be judged as being of her own choosing. 
—P.A.N. 


IV. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1800-1870 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 


1758, Sprague, Claire. Dream and Disguise in THE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE, 
PMLA, 84:3, May 1969, 596-597. Dream, itself disguise, paradoxically becomes the 
most pertinent and complex comment on the many disguises in the novel and its struc- 
turally unconvincing elements. Functioning both as revelation and wish-fulfillment, 
Coverdale’s central dream unearths disguise more accurately than his conscious prying 
self can do. Thus Hawthorne portrays the limited success of the artist's effort to “law- 
fully dream awake.” —P.G.D. 


1759. Morrow, Patrick. A Writers Workshop: Hawthorne’s THE GREAT CAR- 
BUNCLE, SSF, 6:2, Win. 1969, 157-164. Although a failure as a story, The Great 
Carbuncle is successful as a parable, a tale that at least partially defines Hawthorne’s 
attitudes on a number of issues. It belongs to a “Pilgrimage Group” of stories, in which 
Hawthorne directs his characters toward self-revealing goals. The pilgrimage to the 
preat carbuncle, or jewel, is a journey into self-delusion that all men make. But the 
work remains a “workshop story,” self-exploratory and experimental. It is a “remark- 
able piece of seminal fiction.” —J.J.P. 


1760. White, William M. Hawthorne’s Eighteen-Year Cycle: Ethan Brand and Reuben 
Bourne, SSF, 6:2, Win. 1969, 215-218. Both Ethan Brand and Roger Malvin’s Burial 
use the pattern of an 18-year cycle of sinful isolation. The protagonist in each story 
returns to the point of origin of the sin to receive his just reward. It is possible that 
Hawthorne had in mind when writing these stories one or both of two biblical episodes 
involving persons who endure an 18-year period apart from God’s grace—the woman 
cured by Christ on the Sabbath in St. Luke and the Israelites oppressed by the Philistines 
in Judges X. | —J.J.P. 


1761. DeHayes, R. Charting Hawthorne’s Invisible World, CEA, 27:8, May 1965, 
5, 6. A study of Hawthorne’s earlier short stories is essential to the fullest comprehen- 
sion of his novels. Through Hawthorne’s mysterious universe and the moral law behind 
it, a study of symbolic names may guide the uninitiated. Many suggest obvious qualities: 
the rapacity of Rappaccini, the iciness of Chillingworth, the pride and sin of Hester 
Prynne. The biblical story of Reuben suggests the relationship of Reuben Bourne and 
his brother Malvin. The significant connotation of “Bourne” stems from its definition 
as “limits.” A major theme in Hawthorne is man’s presumptuous refusal to operate 
within his assigned boundaries and the moral retribution thus incurred. Reference to 
man’s violation of the tightly restricted deistic universe is contained in most of these 
names. —D.G.O. 


Herman Melville 
1762. Bowen, James K. “Crazy Ahab" and Kierkegaard’s “Melancholy Fantastic,” 
RS, 37:1, Mar. 1969, 60-64. Ahab is Kierkegaard's “melancholy fantastic," questing for 
the unattainable. In his monomaniacal desire for infinitude Ahab brings about his own 
end. —S.R.L.P. 


1763. Herbert, T. Walter, Jr. Calvinism and Cosmic Evil in MOBY-DICK, PMLA, 
84:6, Oct. 1969, 1613-1619. Melville employs theological materials which complicate 
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and deepen his portrayal of cosmic evil. Father Mapple's presentation of the Jonah 
story sets forth Calvinist teachings which show Ahab’s revolt as a revolt against the 
ultimate. Melville then elaborates Ahab’s view of the whale by drawing upon an anti- 
Calvinist tradition in which Calvin’s God was attacked as a brutal monster. Further, 
Calvin’s view of King Ahab as an example of the predestinately damned reprobate 
heavily influences the characterization of the Captain. Melville uses these themes to 
make evident the cosmic evil implicit in the plight of one who is hopeless. Melville’s 
use of theology, though extensive, is always subordinate to his thematic concerns. 

—P.G.D. 


Edgar Allan Poe 
1764. Harris, Kathryn Montgomery. Ironic Revenge in Poe’s THE CASK OF AMAN- 
TILLADO, SSF, 6:3, Sp. 1969, 333-335. The trowel used by Montresor to wall up 
Fortunato symbolizes the irony of Montresor’s vengeance and suggests a motive. His 
vengeance is tronic in that he uses a trowel to entomb a member of the Masonic Order, 
of which the trowel is the sign. Montresor’s vengeance is motivated to some extent also 
by the hostility between Catholic and Mason. —].J.P. 


1765. Benton, Richard P. THE MYSTERY OF MARIE ROGET: A Defense, SSF, 
6:2, Win. 1969, 144-151. Critical underestimation of Poe’s story has resulted from a 
failure to recognize the special fictional form to which it properly belongs in literary 
tradition. It is essentially a colloquy, with elements of the tale and essay added. The. 
conflicting thinking it expresses provides drama, and there is much imaginative action. 
Poe also anticipates the AIEI building” каша used in modern science and 
mathematics. —]J.J.P. 


1766. Forclaz, Roger. Un voyage aux frontières de Pinconna: LES AVENTURES 
D’A G. PYM, d'Edgar Poe, EdL, 7:1, 1964, 46-58. The Narrative of A. G. Pym, 
although neglected, is central to Poe's work, showing his typically symbolic use of the 
voyage, the sea, the supernatural, and solitude. The voyage begins with demonstrations 
of the baseness of humanity; the growing characterization of Pym, in some ways a self- 
portrait, moving from rejection of society to self-awareness, illuminates themes found 
elsewhere in bis works. (In French) —R.M. 


1767. Hinden, Michael. Poe's Debt to Wordsworth: A Reading of STANZAS, SIR, 
8:2, Win. 1969, 109-120. Poe's Stanzas (1827), like Wordsworth's Intimations of 
Immortality, concerns itself with the loss of childhood's natural poetic vision, although 
Poe, unlike Wordsworth, finds no consolation in the exchange of innocence for experi- 
ence. Poe is "clearly indebted" to Wordsworth for his structure and light imagery. 

—N.D.M. 


1768. Falk, Doris V. Poe and the Power of Animal Magnetism, PMLA, 84:3, May 
1969, 536-546. Interpretation of Poe's three tales of “mesmerism” (The Facts in the 
Case of M. Valdemar, A Tale of the Ragged Mountains, and Mesmeric Revelation) 
depends on the correct definition of that term. Hypnotism, a psychological phenomenon 
demonstrating the influence of one human will upon another, differs from "animal 
magnetism,” a physical "fluid"—comparable to electricity and other imponderables— 
pervading and unifying all being, both matter and mind. In one story magnetic "current" 
preserves a body until the circuit between it and the magnetist is broken. In another the 
fluid preserves a body and its identity, expanding its consciousness into the past. In 
the fluid a consciousness is magnetized on the ыша of death and is absorbed into the 
matter of a magnetized universe. : —P.G.D. 
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1769. Erlich, Heywood. The BROADWAY JOURNAL (1): Briggs’s Dilemma and 
Poe’s Strategy, BNYPL, 73:2, Feb. 1969, 74-93. Poe’s exact relationship with the 
periodical, the last of four he edited and the only one he ever owned, has never been 
clear, Founded by Charles Frederick Briggs as a hopelessly undercapitalized joint-stock 
venture, it underwent a number of reorganizations, which finally resulted in Briggs 
largely abandoning it to Poe. Internal and external evidence indicate that Poe used his 
connection with the journal, even after he acquired ownership, primarily to publish his 
own works and to encourage book publication of his Tales and The Raven and other 
Poems. —G.R.H. 


1770. Weidman, Bette S. The BROADWAY JOURNAL (2): A Casualty of Abolition 
Politics, BNYPL, 73:2, Feb. 1969, 94-113. The Broadway Journal was founded by 
Briggs, the later founder of Putnam’s Monthly, as a serious and objective literary journal, 
anti-slavery but not abolitionist, and an advocate for American literature. Briggs’s 
co-editor, Poe, recommended to Briggs by James Russell Lowell, gradually took over 
the journal with his own critical quarrels, tales, and poems. Poe’s favorable review of 
an issue of the Southern Literary Messenger and Briggs’s attitude toward slavery angered 
abolitionist readers, and Briggs abandoned the failing magazine to Poe, who used it to 
the end to publish and advertise his own work. Briggs was soon restored to the favor 
of the abolitionists. —G.R.H. 


Henry David Thoreau 


1771. Hough, Henry Beetle. Thoreau in Today's Sun, TSB, No. 108, Šim. 1969, 2-4. 

Since Thoreau insisted on simplicity it is ironic that today’s critics offer complex 
interpretations of his writings. Each critic seems to have his Thoreau, and they fail to 
see him in the light of his time. Eccentrics were commonplace in his day. Such 
individualism is organic to his style. “The communication of experience . . . is more 
marked in Thoreau than in any other writer." He hardly speaks to us in our vastly 
changed society, and his influence “is negative largely"; yet all men have a longing 
for their Walden, all youth seeks values beyond the material. His influence has been 
largely on the level of myth and “extravagance.” —W.K.B. 


1772. Lane, Lauriat, Jr. WALDEN, the Second Year, SIR, 8:3, Sp. 1969, 183-192. 
The elements of a plot may be found in the events of the second year at Walden— 
the inner events that reveal a coarsening in Thoreau's transcendental communion with 
nature. But Thoreau deliberately eliminated or muted these human elements and 
created a mythic structure instead of a plot structure. —N.D.M. 


Walt Whitman 


1773. Broderick, John C. Whitman’s Earliest Known Notebook: А Clarification, 
PMLA, 84:6, Oct. 1969, 1657. The article on Whitman's notebook (PMLA, 83:5, Oct. 
1968, 1453-1456 [AES, 13:1, Jan. 1969, 211]) requires correction on one point and 
clarification on another. The microfilm the article describes does not actually exist. 
The notebook itself apparently disappeared in 1941.. Only some parts of it that were 
microfilmed in 1930 and some photocopies of other parts are now in the Library of 
Congress. —P.G.D. 


1774. Brunel, Pierre. L'image de Porchestre et la fentation symphonique chez Walt 
Whitman et Paul Claudel, RLM, 134-136, 1966, 49-63. Claudel develops the image 
of the visible universe as a vast orchestra which is found in Whitman's poetry. Whit- 
man's use of recurring motifs serves as a basis for Claudel's symphonic poems, especially 
the Cinq grandes Odes. Claudel was not necessarily borrowing directly from Whitman, 
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but he had read his poems, which serve as a fruitful analogue to his own. works. F 
French) —R.M 


1775. Mitchell, Roger. A Prosody for Whitman? PMLA, 84:6, Oct. 1969, 1606-1612. 
A prosody has four characteristics: predictability, continuity or wholeness, basis in a 
prominent feature of the language, and flexibility. Whitman took significant steps 
toward developing a prosody that vies with accentual and accentual-syllabic prosodies 
in its subtlety and in its relative freedom from arbitrariness. Based on the rhythms of 
grammar, the poetry is constructed of groups rather than stresses, though stresses are 
used to measure the size of groups. He is skillful both in. arranging these groups and 
in controlling their relative size so as to reinforce his meaning. Whether measured in 
groups/line or stresses/line, his most consistent rhymic form is the parabola which 
аны shows a formality and intricacy which are never attributed to him. 
Р. G.D. 


1776. White, William. Walt Whitman: An Unpublished Autobiographical Note, N&Q, 
16:6, June 1969, 221-222. -An autobiographical Sketch in the Feinberg Collection, 
Detroit, written when Whitman was 72, is not wholly accurate—because of his age and 
failing memory or because he wished to create a ыы of himself different from 
actuality. —I. S.P. 


Cf.: Item 1742. 


V. NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1870-1900 
Charles W. Chesnutt 

1777. Render, Sylvia Lyons. Tar Нееіа in Chesnutt, CLAJ, 9, Sept. 1965, 39-50. 
Chesnutt wrote authentic Negro dialect and produced settings, characters, and events 
of “unmistakable” North Carolina origins. The early memories of the Fayetteville area 
were the most powerful outside influence on both the success and failure of his work. 
Speech, superstitions, characters, and family names indigenous to North Carolina join 
with fictional and factual parallels of great frequency to confirm Chesnutt’s unique 
fictional sources and assure him historical permanence in American literature.—-P.A.N. 


Stephen Crane | 
Cf.: Item 1754, 


William Dean Howells 


1778. Wilson, Jack Н. Howells’ Use of George Eliot's ROMOLA in APRIL HOPES, 
PMLA, 84:6, Oct. 1969, 1620-1627. Howells’s many references to Eliot’s Tito Melema 
indicate that the character embodied insights into the nature of moral evil and the 
complexity of human personality which answered to Howells’s intuitions on these 
subjects. Alice Pasmer’s mistaken charge that her fiancé is like Tito reveals that her 
moral sensibility is seriously flawed. Alice’s selfishness is more fully shown in the last 
third of the novel; at its end Alice is poised at the point where Tito began, and Howells, 
by marrying her to Dan, has created the conditions which will encourage the hardening 
of her selfishness into a predominant force in her character. | —P.G.D. 


Henry James 
1779, Johnson, Courtney. John Marcher and the Paradox of the “Unfortunate” Fall, 
SSF, 6:2, Win. 1969, 121-135. In The Beast in the Jungle the relationship between 
John Marcher and May Bartram begins in a set of paradoxes that grow steadily less 
fortunate. Primarily, the self-possessed and seemingly mature Marcher has never 
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matured sexually and emotionally and, hence, spiritually. Fear of failure in sexual love 
causes Marcher to wall himself off from it in denial. May offers him redemptive love, 
but Marcher denies the constructive, fruitful side of sexual surrender. He thus denies 
the faith he needs in order to live. —]j.J.P. 


1780. Slabey, Robert M. THE TURN OF THE SCREW: Grammar and Optics, 
CLAJ, 9, Sept. 1965, 68-72. Several ambiguous pronouns refer to Quint and to the 
master, and by implication involve the master in the guilt and tragedy at Bly. Also, 
the extraordinary vision of the governess supports the "hallucination hypothesis." These 
seemingly disparate notations are part of a pattern which comments on the nature of 
imaginative truth as fiction—the fiction of the governess's narrative. —P.A.N. 


1781. Thorberg, Raymond. Henry James and the “New England Conscience," N&Q, 
16:6, June 1969, 222-223. The phrase "New England Conscience," which Austin 
Warren could not find before 1895, when James used it in his Notebooks, actually 
occurs in James's Confidence, published serially in Seribner’s (1879-1880). Warren, 
writing in MinnR, 2:2, Win. 1962, 149-161 [AES, 9:5, May 1966, 1730] (the comment 
appearing also, slightly altered, in The New England Conscience [U. of Michigan Press, 
1966] thought the phrase devised "by an outside observer or critic," perhaps "pejora- 
tively." James's failure to call attention to the phrase suggests its currency in the late 
1870's; perhaps it began as a variant of “Puritan conscience." —J.S.P. 


1782. Meldrum, Ronald M. Three of Henry James’ Dark Ladies, RS, 37:1, Mar. 1969, 
54-60. That James knew a good deal about women is evidenced in his three novels, 
The Bostonians, The Turn of the Screw, and The Wings of the Dove. James creates 
two types of women, the Dark Lady (Olive Chancellor, the governess, Kate Croy), and 
the Fair Girl (Verena Tarrant, the children——variants of the type—Milly Theale). All 
show James to have had keen insight into the feminine psyche. —S.R.L.P. 


1783. Bersani, Leo. The Jamesian Lie, PR, 36:1, Win. 1969, 53-79. James's prefaces 
maintain the freedom of compositional pattern as that toward which the novels' charac- 
ters struggle. His basic metaphor of seeing redefines reality as the relationship between 
the seer and the thing seen. But this theoretically limitless capacity to multiply fictions 
is in fact the function of commentary, of criticism, rather than of art. “Тһе strength 
of James's uncompromising ethic of fiction finally requires a renunciation of that faculty 
to see (to criticize and to subvert) which, after all, protects us—and not simply in rela- 
tion to art—from the tyranny of any community united in its assent to a single, 
insistent passion." —B.A.P. 


Mark Twain 
Cf.: Item 1754, 


VL TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Edward Albee ; 
1784. Brown, Daniel R. Albee's Targets, SNL, 6:2, Sp. 1969, 46-52. Albee uses the 
technique of the sympathetic or licensed (by the author) railer to achieve his satiric 
ends. The railers are witty, almost never crude, opaquely obscene—for Albee is not 
disgusted with everything human. For him, man is not debased, but some men—and 
women—have become debased because of their behavior. Albee's belief in the correcta- 
bility of man is evident. However, the objects of his attack are rather more uncom- 
fortably specific than merely "mankind"; he attacks the basic values most readers 
unconsciously accept: middle class, marriage, and motherhood. His caricatures do not 
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represent deviations from these values, but characteristics embedded in the values 
themselves. This consistency explains the fear Albee arouses even in those who praise 
a work, . —K.D.H. 


Saul Bellow 


1785, Demarest, David P., Jr. The Theme of Discontinuity in Saul Bellow’s Fiction: 
LOOKING FOR MR. GREEN and A FATHER-TO-BE, SSF, 6:2, Win. 1969, 175- 
186. Both stories serve as excellent introductions to the general vision in Bellow’s work 
by questioning which of two responses to life is appropriate—a search for intellectual 
order or a willingness to take life as it is. They also suggest Bellow’s typical answer: 
both are inevitable and appropriate, man’s final wisdom being to accept and affirm 
the contradictions of his position. The pattern laid down in these stories reaches full 
development in Herzog. —J.J.P. 


Willa Cather 


1786. Martin, Terence. The Drama of Memory in MY ANTONIA, PMLA, 84:2, 
Mar. 1969, 304-311. The focus of the novel is controlled by Jim Burden's attempt to 
invest his memories of his youth in the image of Ántonia. He gives us first a portrait 
of the Nebraska prairies, of the struggle for survival, and of an Ántonia who grows 
muscular under the strain of work. Bitterness and violence are muted by a style which 
sacrifices immediacy to the afterglow of remembrance. At the midpoint of the novel, 
Lena poses a challenge to Jim and his memories by inspiring irresponsibility and forget- 
fulness. But Jim's narrative is dedicated to showing the value of memory in and for the 
present; he identifies Ántonia with the prairie and clusters its meaning around her. 
When he returns to Nebraska and sees her family, the past and present merge for him 
in a dynamic new image of happiness. —P.G.D. 


William Demby 


1787. Bone, Robert. William Demby's Dance of Life, TriQ, No. 15, Sp. 1969, 127-141. 
Demby. like Gertrude Stein, has baffled readers and irritated reviewers. The Catacombs 
is experimental in form, but it can still be approached through conventional categories. 
Historical and biographical materials are combined with “fictive episodes.” His subject 
is the futility of the imagination. “Man is the inventor of his own reality.” As a result 
of his creativity he must grow or die, must give up his death-wish or cease to exist. 
Demby shows reverence for life and the price of spiritual growth. —F.E.F. 


John Dos Passos 


1788. ES E. D. The Lively Art of MANHATTAN TRANSFER, PMLA, 84:6, 
Oct. 1969, 1628-1638. Dos Passos's novel owes much to the machine-oriented aesthetic 
of Italian futurism and other modernistic movements in the visual] arts. Utilizing tech- 
niques and modes of perception indigenous to the machine age, he sought to express 
the: spirit, rhythms, and structure of modern reality in order to evoke a sense of involve- 
ment and participation in the problems of contemporary society. The novel was also 
influenced by photography, film, vaudeville, abstract painting, and montage. Basic 
to Dos Passos's outlook is a synoptic or visual concept of reality as a network of 
dynamically interacting parts. Only by viewing his world as a “system” in which 
nothing is fully comprehensible in isolation can man realize himself as a responsible 
individual. —P.G.D. 


William Faulkner 


1789.. Steinberg, Ав ABSALOM, ABSALOM: The Irretrievable Bon, CLAJ, 9, 
Sept. 1965, 61-67. Because of the novel’s peculiar structure Bon’s racial origin is never 
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established. Sutpen's statement that Bon was part Negro points to a structural flaw — — 
in the novel centering around the unreliability of Henry and Quentin as witnesses to 
events, Their unreliability makes the determination of Bon's racial background im- | 
possible, and the "unsubstantial and НЕ. пепле of Quentin's narration suggests а 

major structural flaw. —P.A.N. 


Robert Frost 


1790. Heflin, Wilson. A Note on Frost’s LOVE AND A QUESTION, N&Q, 16: 1, 
July 1969, 262. This poem is "clearly indebted” to the Scottish ballad Jamie Douglas, 
specifically i in the imagery of the third stariza, which repeats that of the Lament follow- 
ing some versions of the ballad—a human де being locked in a golden case “and 
Rd with a silver pin."  -. —]J. S.P. 


William Goyen 

1791. Phillips, Robert. Samuels and Samson: Theme and Legend in THE WHITE 
ROOSTER, SSF, 6:3, Sp. 1969, 331-333. Goyen's story is not a realistic one—it is 
both a Western tall tale and an allegory. Its underlying theme, the battle of the sexes, 
is developed in terms of the story of Samson and Delilah. The incapacitated Grandpa 
Samuels, at the mercy of his daughter-in-law Marcy, devastates her home and dies in 
the midst of the ruin, just as the blind Samson perse in his destruction of the temple. 

0010 1—J J.P. 


Bernard Malamud 


1792. Pinsker, Sanford. А Note on Bernard Malamud's TAKE PITY, SSF, 6:2, Win. 
1969, 212-213. Тһе schematic structure оѓ. Take Pity strongly resembles that of 
Sartre's No Exit. Both suggest that "hell is other people." In Take Pity Rosen's hell 
is the constant reminder that Eva's face will always loom outside his window, denying 
him the very pity that he tried to give. —J.J.P 


i i 
MET 


Katherine Anne Porter 


1793. Redden, Dorothy S. FLOWERING JUDAS: Two Voices, SSF, 6:2, Win. 1969, 
194-204. Laura, in Porter's story, is enduring an inner war between two contradictory 
attitudes. She fears and hates life; she also fears and hates death. The result is a 
"horrible transfixion," in which she feels that she must at all costs avoid losing her 
balance. She illustrates: the impossibility of breaking the deadlock between inner needs 
and inculcated precepts. The story is “a study in irreconcilables, a portrait of stress." 
—I. J Р. 


1794, жане William. THE GRAVE: Form and Symbol, SSF, 6:3, “Sp. 1969, 336- 
338. Porter's story implies that a person may reveal the importance of an earlier experi- 
ence by his continued repression of it in adulthood. Thus the “grave” of the title is not 
the empty one in the family cemetery. nor the one in which the rabbits are buried. It is 
rather the "burial place" in Miranda's ming in. which she киы an unpleasant but 
ee experience, Ж. --ЛІР. 
Cf.: Item 1680. ` | ' 
J. D. Salinger 


1795. Burack, Boris. Holden the Courageous, CEA, 27:8, May 1965, 1. Deane M. 
Warner (CEA, 27: 6, Mar. 1965, 42, 46 Mem 1754 this issue] is н wrong in his conten- 
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tion that Holden Caulfield, the youthful protagonist of The Catcher іп the Rye, fails 
to find courage. Holden is a rebel against the ugliness, dishonesty, and convention of 
.soclety. Не does not merely hide from adult reality; his wanderings, immature and 
‘neurotic as they are, constitute a brave search for meaning in a meaningless world. The 
boy rejects that world, and is rejected by it, in the vain hope of discovering something 
better. Holden has a courage different from that of Crane's generation, but it is 
destroyed along with his innocence by ше current idols of money, power, and sex. 


—D. G.O. 
eine ыштан 
Cf.: Item 1723. 


William, Styron 
1796. Friedman, Melvin J. Preface; RLM, 157/159, 1967, 7-31. [Styron's growing 
reputation is surveyed.] He has been seen as bringing a vigorous new life to the novel. 
The influence of Faulkner and the American South is significant, as is his use of the 
inner monologue—a poetic organization of images around a central metaphor. His 
work is vital in the development of the American existentialist novel. —R.M. 


1797. Asselineau, Roger. En sulvant LA MARCHE DE NUITT, RLM, 157/159, 1967, 
73-83. The Long March is a tragic vision of the glory and wretchedness of life. 
Styron's great achievement is his development of a style which permits him to represent 
the nature of experience with clarity and economy. Flaubert is influential in his idea 
of "total кошшщщшеаышуг ` (In French) —R.M. 


1798. Nigro, August J. Murir à Sambuco, RLM, 157/159, 1967; 111-121. Set This 
House on Fire is a good example of the Adam myth in American literature. Cass is an 
Adam figure, whose fall coincides with his self-discovery and the evil genius—a spoilt 
playboy who is the amoral image of Cass's soul. The violent crisis of self-discovery, 
the commitment to "being" rather than "nothingness," or even "becoming," typifies 
Styron' s view of reality. (In French) —R.M. 


1799. Boatwright, James. Réflexions sur Styron, ses екініші. et ses sources, RLM, 
157/159, 1967, 123-135. The indebtedness of Set This House on Fire and Lie Down 
in Darkness to Lowry's Under the Volcano is significant, particularly in the manipu- 
lation of the time schemes, the use of inner monologues and the patterns of recurring 
motifs, (In French) | —R.M. 


1800. Friedman, Melvin J. WilHam Styron et Je nouveau roman, RLM, 157/159, 1967, 
85-109. Styron stands apart from his American contemporaries. His intellectualism, 
noticeable in his achievements as a critic and essayist, links him rather with the 
"nouveau roman" of France. The mythical themes and literary devices such as the 
use of detective story techniques and the experimentation with inner monologue and 
shifting point of view are common to Styron and some French contemporaries, (In 
Prenen) | | —RM 


1801. Hoffman, Frederick J. La thérapeutique du isnt RLM, 157/159, 1967, 34-57. 
Styron's novels deal essentially with conflict—with the efforts of man to understand 
himself, to become free, and to affirm his humanity in the face of violence, the confused 
human situation, and despair. . The pattern of existential despair, leading to the fearful 
vision of oblivion, of nothingness, is followed by his characters. 'This nothingness and 
the cure of "nothing" is the central subject of his work. (In French) | —R.M. 
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1802. Stevenson, David І. L'individu, le milieu et Ia Hberte dans les romans de 
William Styron, RLM, 157/159, 1967, 57-71. Styron's works may be classified as 

"ontological novels," for they deal essentially, with the nature of existence and with men 
trapped by the human condition. While the characters and situations differ markedly, 
the principal figure in each is. shown at the moment of Been? to conquer or. control 
the nature of his being. (In French) ^  . —R.M. 


1803. Nigro, August J. Sélection bibliographique, RLM, 157/159, T: 137-151. 
[All of Styron's works and a wide selection of critical studies to 1967 are listed.] (In 


| 
C 
| 


СЕ: Item 1469. 


_ COMMONWEALTH AND RELATED LITERATURES | 
Fiction 
1804. Ravenscroft, Arthur. African Literature V: Novels of Disillusion, ІСІ, No. 6, 
Jan. 1969, 120-137. Recent novels of West Africa call into question the political 
idealism which resulted after Independence.. Abraham's A’ Wreath. for Udomi and ‘This 
Island Now concern frustrated idealists who cannot accept political reality. Okara’s 
The Voice and Ngugis A Grain of Wheat reflect bitterness toward the results of 
Independence yet believe in the future with hope. In Achebe’s:A Man of the People 
and Soyinka’s The Interpreters the disillusion is presented satirically. But because all 
of these novels examine results dispassionately, there is hope uat such an examination 
will make hope more realistic. | z ч еы 
| Language А 2. сі ; 
1805. Clark, J. P. The Legacy of СаНһап, ВОт, 2:1, Feb. 1968, 16-39, With the 
exception of Shakespeare, European writers have been inconsistent and unconvincing 
in their attempts to simulate Negro speech. African novelists writing іп. English have 
managed to achieve varying degrees of verbal verisimilitode in dialogue and- narration 
by adopting new, experimental téchniques. Achebe, Tutuola, and Okara have: been 
leaders in this movement to Africanize English. ". Bl. 


n 4 


| Непгу Handel Richardson | е 
1806. Jeffares, A. Norman. Richard Mahoney, Exile, JCL, No. 6, Jan. 1969, 106-119, 
Richardson's trilogy (The Fortunes of Richard Mahoney) becomes еріс, in the hero's 
attempt to find freedom. It is also an anatomy of emigration and an attempt to isolate 
the psychological desires DUE such a change. —P.A.H. 


AUSTRALIA 


1807. Nimmo, D. C. Lowry's Hell, N&O, 16:7; July 1969, 265. The scene in Chip: 10 


of Malcolm: Lowry's Under the Volcano in which the drunkeri consul thinks of the 
destination of the railroad tracks—"perhaps, Hamilton, Ontario"— as he’ awaits a ‘train, 


| 
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derives from a local joke. In this the initials of the Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo 
Railway are made to represent the “ "To Hell and Back Railway, with Hamilton being 
Hell.” The place-name thus helps establish “the hellish landscape of the consul’s mental 
inferno.” —J.S.P. 


Cf.: Item 1799, 


General 


1808. Matthews, R. D. Parochialism and the Past, JCL, No. 6, Jan. 1969, 100-105 
(rev.-art., George Woodcock, ed., A Choice of Critics: Selections from Canadian Litera- 
ture, Oxford U. Press, Toronto, 1966.) Canadian criticism is largely parochial; the 
critics claim maturity and sophistication too insistently, and they make inordinate (and 
sentimental) claims about the literature. These critics see only the local community 
and their judgments cannot stand up to those of the larger community. Canadian 
criticism is unreJated to the point of national definition out of which literature grows, 
and it attempts to force upon the community values which it would like to see it 


possess. | --Р.А.Н. 
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